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The Third Revised Edition Since Pearl Harboy! 


The Officer’s Guide 


| | | (Ninth Edition) 

A new edition of THE OFFICER’S GUIDE is an old story. Unlike any of its competitors 
the publishers of THE OFFICER'S GUIDE are not satisfied to be reasonably correct. T 
keep up-to-date, new editions are constantly being planned and released. This ninth edition 
is the third since Pearl Harbor! 





This edition is especially valuable because it contains: 
\ . ! THE NEW Army Pay TABLES. 
INFORMATION ON THE ARMY SPECIALIST CORPS. 
INFORMATION ON THE WOMEN’S ARMY AUXILIARY Corps. 


It's more than ever true that 
To Have THE OFFICER’S GUIDE Is To Know Your Way Around! 


| $2.50 
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' jul LEADERSHIP FOR AMERICAN ARMY LEADERS f ,, 


By LT. COL. EDWARD LYMAN MUNSON, JR. 


The everyday problems of leaders in America’s growing Army of fighting men are 
discussed in Leadership for American Army Leaders. 

It is as solid as a sergeant-major . . . as modern as a brand new second lieutenant. 

Every soldier will be a better leader and a better soldier through studying Leader- 
ship for American Army Leaders. 


Now in its Second Printing! 


“a $1.00 
a | D>DDDDDDDIID WIDOWER 
| Civilian Defense of the United States 


By COLONEL R. ERNEST DUPUY and LIEUTENANT HODDING CARTER 
A readable, complete review of a vital task that is closely related to military operations. 


$2.50 = 
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DRIVER TRAINING 


A GUIDEBOOK FOR ARMY INSTRUCTORS 
By RICHARD GORDON McCLOSKEY 


ed 


This new and informal guidebook is a mine of information 
for the officer detailed as a driver instructor. 


It is based on official practices, but goes much farther in 
suggesting means and methods. 


Every aspect of driver training is covered from beginning 
to end—from aptitude tests to the final examination. 


There are chapters on Wheeled Vehicles, Tracked Ve- 
hicles, and Motorcycles. 


25¢ 
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S Newly Revised and Bigger Than Ever 


KEEP "EM ROLLING 


A DRIVER’S HANDBOOK 


This unusual guidebook for Army Drivers meshed with 
thousands of drivers in its first edition. Now it’s been re- 
written with much new and valuable material and more of 
those earthy cartoons that pull the driver into the meat of 
the book. 


KEEP ’EM ROLLING will help you solve your motor 
vehicle problems. Order copies for every driver in your unit 


today. 
1 to 10 copies: 50¢ each 


11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 
51 or more copies: 34¢ each 
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PREVENTIVE 
MAINTENANCE 


A Handbook for Motor Transport 
Personnel 


No need to tell you that Preventive Maintenance 
is a tough job and getting tougher daily. 
What you want are the answers. 


You'll find 'em in this book. For example— 

e Air Cleaner Trouble? See page 3. 

e What good are analyzers? See page 9. 

e Convoys. What they are and how they operate. 
See page 29. 

e Beer in hydraulic jacks? Hell, no! See page 55. 

e What do you do for “bicycle bellyache’’ ? 
See page 62. 


e Does lubricating rubber parts on the chassis pro- 
long the life of the rubber? See page 68. 

e What is a velocity indicator? Do you work on ‘em 
or do you leave ‘em to skilled technicians? 
See page 77. 

e What do you do to keep from being blown to 


hell’n gone when a gas tank needs soldering ? 
See page 79. 


e Do you put slightly worn tires on the inside or 
outside of a dual wheel assembly ? See page 84. 


Order copies for every driver and mechanic 
in your company today. 


1 to 10 copies: $1.50 each 
1.20 each 
1.00 each 


11 to 50 copies: 


51 or more copies: 
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hose readers who customarily follow this colun), will » 
call that last month we printed a brief sketch of 


© Career 

of MAJOR GENERAL R. J. COLLINS, British Arm. retired 
* 

LEONARD ENGEL is a free-lance writer, specializing popu 


lar” science and military subjects. He has be: 
staff of PM and Science Service. 
* 

Major GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER, retired, is known far by 
yond the confines of his own British Army as a penetra; 
ing critic and student of modern warfare, especialh 
mechanized. While his impatience and causti: ‘tonous 
have caused him to be something of a stormy petrel ir 
the British Army, the conclusions of his active and pr 
ductive mind receive respectful considerations by activ, 
military men everywhere. 

* 

COLONEL A. KONONENKO is a Soviet Army officer. His ¢ 
scription of German and Soviet tactics in fortified in 
habited towns was cabled to the United States express| 
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for The InFantrry Journat through the efforts of th: 
military attaché of the Soviet Embassy in Washington 


Bert “YANK” Levy is known to JouRNAL readers as the 
author of Guerrilla Warfare, which has achieved a 
markable sale in this country. 

* 
RICHARD GORDON MCCLOSKEY is an editor on the staff of 


the Military Service Publishing Company. He was 
formerly editor of Army Motors. 
* 

The public relations officer at one of our large Infantn 
Replacement Training Centers, CAPTAIN ROBERT \ 
STEPHENS, jr., submitted the pictures and news ston 
which became “Spot Check: How a PM Crew Does its 
Business.” Credit, however, must go to SERGEANT JACK 
west the photographer, and to CORPORAL JACK Di 
SIMONE who wrote the story. 


* 

RoBeRT sTRAUSZ-HUPE is the author of the recently pub 
lished Geopolitics: The Struggle for Space and Power 
He was formerly associate editor of Current History. He 
has contributed articles to many magazines and is the 
author of several books and pamphlets. He teaches the 
International Relations Course in the Wharton Schoo! 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 

* 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL PAUL W. THOMPSON continues t 
turn out the best “Little Picture” descriptions of fighting 
in this war. Latest evidence of this is The Readers 
Digest reprinting of a condensed version of “How the 
Germans Took Fort Eben Emael” from the August |v 
FANTRY JouRNAL. Colonel Thompson's description 0! 
the part his own branch of the service has in modern wat 
fare, Engineers in Battle, is reviewed in this issue. 

* 
As a German Army officer, pr. ALFRED vacTs fought for 


four years in the last war. He continued to reside in 
Germany until the advent of Hitler in 1933. He is now 
a citizen of the United States and is affiliated with the 
Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton University. 
He is the author of A History of Militarism. 
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NO EASY WAY TO WIN 


The longer this war goes on the more it appears that there is no sa‘ and 
easy way to win it with machines. For it is the relative safeness and sup oseq 
ease of purely mechanical warfare that forms its greatest appeal to the map 
whose knowledge of war was nil when this war began. Back of the demand, 
for bombing our enemies into submission, and back of the emphasis on ar. 
mored units, and the lack of it on unarmored troops, this thought consciously 
or subconsciously lies. Even more does it lie behind the ready acceptance of 
these ideas by those whose knowledge of warfare is not first-hand. 

Thus to wish for some machine-made solution to the problem of defeatin 
ten or fifteen million hardened enemy troops is to refuse to face the job before 
us. To consider seriously the thought of defeating our Nazi foes chiefly by 
bombing is to turn away from the huge, world-spread, bloody tasks of this war 
toward a single remote possibility. It is to dodge the issue. It is to look at only 
one thing at a time when there are a dozen, a hundred, to be considered. 

It is also to assume that Nazi Germany is unprepared for such an attack. It 
is to assume of a nation and an army which have led in the imaginative think. 
ing of modern war that they have not weighed the results of their own heavy 
bombing attacks, that they have not been able to calculate our future maxi. 
mum production of bombers—that they have left their cities vulnerable to 
attack. There is little to show in the Nazi conduct of the war so far that we can 
count for a moment upon an omission so potentially grave as this. The Nazi 
military leaders have made errors—or at least what appear to be errors until 
we know the military facts in full. But to count on such a tremendous boner 
sufhciently to turn a great part of our war effort toward taking advantage of it 
on the far-off chance the boner has been pulled is to bet on the longest shot our 
Army has ever been asked to take. And our people have asked their Army to 
take some long ones, looking back through our military history. 

This desire to win the war quickly and safely is given strength in the minds 
of as yet partially war-minded people by several other things. The first, per- 
haps, is our American faith in our ability to build the best machines and more 
of the best than any other nation—which is true but constantly overempha: 
sized in the headlines, and in the minds of most of us who read the headlines. 
The second is the emphasis in the war news on the accomplishments of air 
and mechanized units, often almost to the exclusion of those of the ground- 
troop members of the fighting team. Tanks and planes are more spectacular. 
A machine-minded nation prefers to read of them. News about bombings. 
especially, can usually be released much earlier and in more specific form than 
news about the operations of a ground force or parts of such a force. 

There was naturally much in the papers about infantry and artillery during 
the defense of the Philippines, but mainly for lack of tanks and planes to write 
about. In reference to the Japanese Army in the Philippines, there was much 
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stre:. on its use of air units. But it could accomplish little with these above 
such vooded mountainous ground. Its ground troops did the work. Our own 
non nechanized ground units could have held Bataan indefinitely, with full 
supp lies and ammunition. And with reinforcements of the same type they 
cou)’ have regained much ground. Tanks and planes were needed, too, to 
complete the combat team. And with heavy support in these the Bataan 
forces would have probably gained large areas back—and the news would 
have been mainly about the tanks and planes, despite the inability of this 
mechanical combination to gain back such areas as Luzon by itself. For for- 
ested hilly areas are just as heavy a disadvantage to American planes and tanks 
as they are to those of our enemies. 

The emphasis in news on air and mechanized fighting (you need only check 
over your newspaper for a few days to prove how marked this emphasis is) 
seems a contradiction in more than one way. The newspapers insist, in de- 
manding more news from the authorities, that they want to give our people an 
accurate view of the war. Yet the distortion they have given to the war news 
which they have been printing for the past two years has been such that the 
greater part of our people believe the German Army has not made much use 
of infantry in the three years it has been fighting. 

There is definite evidence on this point. It is The INFANTRY JOUR- 
NAL’S guess that reluctance on the part of the high authorities to issue news 
on the war more freely, has for its basis not alone the possibility of aid and 
comfort to the enemy, but that mixed with this all-important caution is the 
belief that newspaper distortion will so often follow. 

Oh, yes; the news does speak of Infantry. But nine-tenths of the time this 
is in reports of losses to foot troops caused by planes or tanks. What war report 
goes on to say how the foot troops took its losses and kept on slugging? For that 
is what usually happens. And what war reports tell of the steady but often un- 
attributable losses to planes and tanks that Ground Forces have daily caused 
in this war, till by now they can only total in thousands? On every front trained 
non-armored forces of friend and foe have been making their sizable additions 
to the numbers of planes brought down by planes, and especially to the num- 
bers of tanks destroyed by tanks. But these, for a given day, must usually be 
totalled over wide-spread areas to mean anything. And it ought to be remem- 
bered, too, that these are over and above the losses our own and our Allies’ 
fighting Ground Forces cause to those of the enemy. 

The surest way to bring down an enemy plane is to go after it with a better 
plane of our own. But there is also the fire of coOperating ground troops 
bringing them down. The best way to stop an enemy tank is probably to tackle 
it with an armored gun that can plug it full of holes. But in each day of battle 
there is also the stealthy, close-up attack by ground troops forcing many an 
enemy tank crew to come out of its blazing oven of steel into the open. 

And for the most part there is the Infantryman with his rifle, his carbine, 
his grenades—his autorifle, his machine gun—his mortars, little and big—his 
guns for use against tanks and his still bigger guns for use against troops or 





























tanks—and even his bayonet when the fight gets close. ‘There is the 11)\ inty. 
man with these first-class fighting weapons craftily fighting it out wh hj, 
ground-troop foes. Yes, the news does speak of Infantry, but seldom is | 
mendous everyday story of Doughboy fighting the story it tells. 

The greatest service the press could do this Nation at the moment would 
be to erase the false conceptions its headline hunting has drilled into \ mer. 
can minds since May of 1940. No citizen can have an intelligent thoucht on 
the future of the war unless he has an accurate general knowledge of the war 
thus far in its course. 

The constant howl for the ‘‘offensive’ and derision of the “defensive” j. 
another vital distortion. The two go together, attack and defense. They cap. 
not be considered separately and make any military sense. A recent column 
by S. L. A. Marshall, the military commentator of The Detroit News (when are 
the big eastern papers going to realize that he is the soundest and most accu. 
rate—and one of the most readable—writers on this war?) brings this point 
out vividly. In speaking of Rommel’s success in Libya he refers to the 88mm 
dual-purpose gun. The Germans have had it, he says, “ever since they reached 
Africa and the British knew all about it. They knew that it would be used 
against the tanks as well as against their aviation. ‘There was no surprise in the 
destructive power of this gun. Where then was the surprise? 

“It resided in the fact that the German command had confidence that it was 
possible to set up a defensive position with mobile infantry, so strong in anti: 
tank weapons and quick-laying artillery that no average armored force could 
afford to come against it. Before the ambush was possible, the Germans had 
to believe in the idea of a defensive against armored power. That, it seems to 
one, was a quite normal, and nota radical idea. Ever since the Battle of France, 
the inevitable trend has been in exactly this direction. Yet it is a trend which 
the democratic armies have ignored patently. The doctrine of their fighting 
forces has been distinctly otherwise, and the teachings of their schools have 
been looking backward, rather than forward.” 


S tre. 





* * * 


‘. . . No military doctrine was ever accepted with fewer reservations than 
the democratic armies held against the tank, once the efficacy of that weapon 
was thoroughly proven by battles in which the anti-Axis armies had partic'- 
pated and lost. ‘The popular belief then became that tanks were irresistible 
and that the certain formula for success was to build tanks and then more tanks, 
since nothing could hold out against them. They saw tank warfare in terms 
of naval battles, that is, tank against tank, and antitank forces were told that 
they could not hope to stop tanks but at best could only check them for a time. 

“It has served no real purpose to protect against the folly of such teachings. 
One knew that more battles had to be lost before the prophets of the obvious 
would be heeded. But how many more battles? And how long will it take us 
to realize that the other side’s weapons are nowhere near as grave a danger (0 
us as are our own closed minds?” 
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|: (he same article, Mr. Marshall says that the weapon itself, the 88mm gun, 
was » ot decisive, but that “‘somebody’s idea about the necessity for balancing 
offe: sive power with mobile defensive firepower” was decisive. And he goes 
on t’ emphasize the danger of seeing only one side of warfare at a time. 

The machine will unquestionably play an even larger part than it has already 
before this war is over. We need the production of which we are so proud. 
We need the fighters and bombers. We need the tanks. But we need alike the 
infantry and other members of the great combined battle force demanded by 
modern war. And we need to know this need of a balanced fighting force. 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL recommends that every man remember the 
following who has a doubt in his mind why infantry (which includes foot, mo- 
torized, armored, and parachute infantry) forms a major part of our rapidly de- 
veloping Army: Infantry is in our Army because without its dozen weapons, 
and its great numbers of men to man those weapons and cooperate in cam- 
paign with the men who fight in machines, it is practically certain this war can- 
not be won. Just how many millions of infantry and other non-armored, non- 
air troops are in the Jap and Nazi armies cannot, of course, be said with accu- 
racy. But itis known that there are many millions. Nor can it be said for every 
theater whether our foes would have made their great gains more readily if 
fewer of their fighting men had been unarmored and more of them armored, 
assuming no change in the strength of their Allied opponents. ‘This is prob- 
ably true of Libya, possibly true of Russia, and not true in the Pacific campaign. 

There are millions of families in the United States, sons from which now 
wear the mark of the non-armored units of our Ground Forces. For any me- 
dium of news to imply, either by comment or lack of equal emphasis, that these 
troops may not have as big a part in winning this war as the Infantry and other 
ground forces of our enemies have had in damn near winning it, is not only to 
put doubts in the minds of millions of people. It is also to say that a soldier 
trained to kill Nazis and Japs with a rifle, a machine gun, or a mortar, and 
trained in the hard-learned skill of getting close enough to do such killing 
without being killed, is not as good a soldier as one who drives a machine of 
ground or air into battle. 

Both are untrue, whether they are meant as outright lies, or whether they 
are headline distortion. Both help our foes and hinder our own war effort. 

It's OK to plug the air troops and the mechanized ground troops. They are 
modern fighting units, and no better troops exist. But until troops in ma- 
chines can continuously command large areas of all kinds of ground, Ground 
Forces will stay a most vital part of every army along with the troops that fight 
in the tanks and planes. 

The force that wins this war will be the army with the toughest, best- 
equipped non-armored ground forces, with ample tens of thousands of the 
most powerful tanks for use wherever they can be used, and equal or greater 
quantities of the best planes—bombers, fighters, every needed type, and 
trained American crews to run them. It takes them all to win. 

There is no easy, relatively bloodless mechanical way. 







































IN THREE PARTS 
PART ONE 


Tue ELEMENTS oF War 


The object of all military organization is to enable 
the primary tactical functions, according to the circum- 
stances of the moment, to express themselves in the 
most effective way; and though the organization of a 
present-day army is exceedingly complex, these func 
tions remain simple and invariable. 

To understand what they are, all that is necessary 
is to reduce the battle—the central act in war—to its 
simplest possible form, and then to observe what hap- 
pens. When two men fight, whatever the stake may be, 
they have got to guard, to hit, and to move. Whether 
they are armed or unarmed, or whether they are fight 
ing on foot, on horseback or from within a machine, 
these three functions remain constant. Multiply the 
two men to any number and the result is exactly the 
same. Therefore it follows that all organization to be 
tactically efficient, must express these three functions 
and the more readily, rapidly and effectively it does 
express them, the more perfect it is in itself. The things 
which enable the soldier to give effect to these func- 
tions of guarding, hitting, and moving—namely, means 
of protection, weapons and means of movement—I have 
generally called the physical elements of war, and out 
of their combined use tactics, or the art of fighting, is 
evolved. With reference to this, Marshal Foch once 
stated that all systems of tactics should be based on 
“resisting power’ (guarding) and “striking power” Chit- 
ting). Moving he took for granted. 

This is a universal idea. For instance, in Balzac’s 
Contes Drolatiques we read of a certain Captain 
Cochegrue of whom it is related: “Dans les grosses 


batailles, il taschoyt de donner des horions sans en te- 
cepvoir, ce qui est et sera toujours le seul problesme a 
resouldre, en guerre.” (“In great battles, he endeavored 
to give owe without receiving them, which is =e al- 
ways will be the sole problem to solve in war.”) And 
why? Because the result is freedom of movement 
What has not been so universally accepted is the r 
lationship between the tactical functions and the tact 
cal means; for in most armies weapons have evolved on 
no rational plan. New arms, as frequently as not, h: ave 
been invented and adopted without any definite «: sctiical 
idea behind them. Old weapons have been maintained 
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and the old and new mixed irrespective of their func- 
tional values. So much so has this been the case that 
I will first briefly examine some of the characteristics 
of movement, weapons and protection. 

The three elements of war are so closely related that 
they cannot be separated one from the other. Thus, 
both weapons and protection depend upon movement, 
and in war movement must have some offensive pur- 
pose, and in turn it must be protected if force is to be 
economized. 

There are three forms of movement—human, animal 
and mechanical. There are three vehicles of movement 





—earth, water and air. And there are three dimensions 
of movement — one-dimensional, such as movements 
along roads and railways; two-dimensional, such as 
movements over land and water surfaces, and three- 
dimensional, such as movement under water and 
through the air. 

There are also three types of military movement— 
strategical, tactical and administrative. Tactical move- 
ments which are the ultimate aim of strategy and ad- 
ministration, may be divided into protective and offen- 
sive movements. The first I will call “approach move- 
ments,” and the second “attack movements.” During 
the former the one thought of the soldier is to prevent 
himself from being hit, and during the latter it is to hit 
his enemy. The more he can hit, the less he will be 
hit. Therefore, indirectly though it may be, not only is 
the whole action protective in character, but it becomes 
more and more secure as the offensive succeeds. 

From this it will be seen that any idea of thinking of 
the offensive and the defensive phases of war, battle, 
or fight, as separate and distinct acts is wrong, because 
these two acts are, in fact, the positive and negative 
poles of the tactical magnet called “battle.” 

If we remember that the object of all attack move- 
ments is to develop weapon power against an enemy, 
and of all approach movements to prevent the enemy 
developing weapon power against ourselves, we shall 
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at once understand that, when we are not attacking, we 
are approaching, even should we be sitting in a camp 
five hundred miles away from the battlefront. If the 
soldier remembers this, he will seldom be surprised, and 
surprise is far easier to effect today than in the past, 
because aircraft can almost as safely attack back areas 
as front lines. The correct appreciation of the approach 
and the attack carries with it the maximum of security 
and offensive power. These can never without danger 
be divorced. 

Rising from battle tactics to campaign tactics, the 
same idea holds good. We are confronted first by stra- 
tegical movements, and secondly by tactical. In brief, 
the whole of strategy consists in placing an army in 
such a position that tactical movements can be carried 
out with the greatest economy of force. 

Offensive intent is expressed by means of weapons, 
and in organized warfare man can seldom protect him 
self without them. Weapons have three purposes: to 
kill, to injure and to terrorize. There are three kinds 
of weapons: weapons for thrusting, for hurling and 






































for asphyxiating. The first I will call shock weapons 
such as the lance, sword and bayonet; the second, 
missile—such as the arrow, bullet and shell; and the 
third, chemical weapons—such as gas, lethal or vesicant, 
and toxic smokes. Other weapons may be added, such 
as the club for stunning and germs for spreading dis 
ease; but, generally speaking, we need only think in 
terms of two types—according to the means used i 
moving them—namely, those wielded by man and a 
discharged by mechanical or chemical force. 

In primitive warfare hitting and hurling weapons 
were combined in a chipped stone, which, when held 
in the hand, could be used as a shock weapon, and as a 
missile weapon when thrown. 
prote ctive act, which, should the projectile hit the man 
it is aimed at, will delay or prevent him approaching to 
shock distance. At this range brute force predominates 
and skill is reduced to a minimum; consequently the 
whole process of organized warfare has proceeded along 
the line of obviating the rough-and-tumble of body-to- 
body fighting. So much has this been the case that, 
today, we find, because of the invention of automatic 
weapons, the physical assault, as it was conceived a few 
years ago, is dead. Nevertheless, when infantry could 
assault thei sir like, the infantryman’s true offensive weap- 
on was his bayonet, and his true protective weapon, the 
bullet, because it covered the bayonet. advance. From 
this we can deduce that, whenever two weapons of 
unequal range of action are employed, the one of 
longer range is always the protective weapon and the 


To throw a stone is a 


one of shorter range the offensive weapon, and even 
should three or more weapons be used, this holds 
equally good. Thus, though field guns, when covering 
a rifle attack, are acting protectively to the rifles, they 
are acting offensively to the heavier guns in rear of 
them, in spite of the fact that these heavy guns art 
simultaneously acting protectively both to thea and ti 
the rifles. 

It may be considered that this is a purely academic 
problem; vet it is not. Its full < appreciation, in fe ict, forms 
the backbone of the attack, from which the whol 
battle organization, like ribs, radiate. From this appr 
ciation may be deduced tactical rule of high im 
portance, namely: 

In all circ umstances the longer- range u eapons MUST 
be employed to facilitate or ward off the employment 
of the shorter-range weapons. 

The soldier must not only never forget this rule, bu 
it must so completely dominate his thoughts that its 
application becomes instinctive, for it forms the foun 
dation of fire supremacy—the shock by missiles—that 
crucial act of the attack, the paralyzing of an opponent 
power to hurl, so that he may be hit and his strengt! 
destroyed. 

Every missile which can effectively be thrown, mus 
be thrown. The soldier must not only think, but live 


and act in terms of fire supremacy; for it is his sword 


and his shield upon which his tactical life — 
I have called the above tactical act a rule, bec: 
it is open to exceptions. Soldiers may, on occasion, h 
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ast the Flying Fortress of today. 


equipped with offensive weapons of so low a power 
that for practical purposes they are worthless, or else in 
battle they may be faced by an opponent so indifferently 
organized and trained that they can destroy him at long 
range without the necessity of clinching with him. 

Having now shown what an important part protection 
plays in movement and in the use of weapons, I will 
consider it in itself. 

he first fact in life which strikes us is, that the in 
stinct of self-preservation urges protection in one form 
or another, and the second is that protection demands 
activity Or resistance, or, better still, the two combined. 

When we examine Nature we at once see that, so far 
as things living are concerned, nine-tenths of their ac- 
tivities are in character protective. In the animal 
world we find every type of protection sought after and 
applied. Few studies are more profitable to the soldier 
than that of natural history, which is an unbroken rec 
ord of wars. This fascinating study I cannot pursue 
here, so I will turn to the elements of protection. 

lhe defensive has little to do with holding a position, 
tor it is just as much part and parcel of every forward 
movement as of every halt. Static warfare is offensive 
warfare localized, because the aim of both sides remains 
quite as much to win as to avoid defeat. A purely de 


tensive—secure—war means that the object is to return 
to the conditions existing before the war began; there 
tore, that the war has lost its meaning, for to wage war 
and return to the status quo is simply to squander 
human energy. 





I have already pointed out that the bullet protects 
the bayonet and that the approach secures the attack 
Both these forms of protection are indirect— that is to 
say, they do not ward off blows, but instead impede 
the enemy giving them, either by delivering blows ot 
by rendering the target invisible or difficult to hit. 

Besides the numerous indirect means employed t 
protect the solc lier, a number of direct ones are ait 
use of, such as armor, earthworks, fortifications and gas 
respirators. Again, all these means of economizing hit 
ting power may be divided into static and mobile direct 
or indirect protection. 

Of all these means, those endowed with the powe! 
of mobile direct protection are the more effective, b 
cause not only does direct protection nullify a blow at 
any given spot but, should it be endowed with mobility, 
it can be carried, like the carapace of a tortoise, from 
the tank falls within 


this category, which is not the least of the reasons why 


place to place. As we have seen, 
fighting 
Further still, the airplane, by raising war into the third 
dimension has, as I will show, 


it has so radically revolutionized the art of 


in combination with the 
tank so furthered this revolution that nothing in any 
way comparable to it can be found throughout the 
whole course of military history. 

From that brief examination of the elements of war 
it will be seen that, though their powers change, the 
functions they express remain constant. 
are due almost entirely to civil progress and inventions 


These changes 


When civilization largely depended on brigandage in 























stead of commerce, and when roads were few and gen 
erally unfit for wheeled traffic, military power was 
founded on mounted troops. When this epoch was 
succeeded by a more stable agricultural one, infantry 
became the predominant arm; and today, because man 
ufacture has become the staple industry of all great na 
tions, and because it is based on science and inventions 

-coal, steam, chemicals, oil and electricity—the result 

is that the infantry cycle is rapidly being replaced by a 
“mechanical” or “mechanized” one. 

From this law of military development, as it impinges 
on man’s instinct of self-preservation, a guiding prin 
ciple is born, which I will call “the constant tactical 
factor.” It is this: Every improvement in weapon 
power, means of movement and protection has aimed 
at lessening terror and danger on the one side by in 
creasing them on the other. Therefore, every improve 
ment in weapons, etc., has eventually been met by a 
counter improvement which has rendered the im- 
provement obsolete; the evolutionary pendulum of 
weapon power, slowly or rapidly, swinging from the 
offensive to the protective and back again in harmony 
with the speed of civil progress, each swing in a 
measurable degree eliminating some form of danger. 


A quarter of a century ago the heavy 





Thus, in the days of the stone age, when progress 
stood almost at a standstill, weapon development was 
proportionately slow, and may be said to have been 
always up-to-date. Today conditions are diametrically 
reversed, for civil progress is so intense that there is not 
only a likelihood, but rather a certainty that in peace 
time no army can in the full sense be kept up-to-date 
This means that, in wartime, weapon evolution will be 
rapid, and therefore that the army which is mentally 
the better prepared to meet tactical changes, will possess 
an enormous advantage over all others. Here we touch 
upon the secret of German tactical successes in the pres 
ent war. 

So long ago as January, 1919, when writing on this 
subject I said: 

Tools, or weapons, if only the right ones can be dis 
covered, form ninety-nine per cent of victory. 
Strategy, command, leadership, courage, discipline, sup 
ply, organization and all the moral and physica! para 
phernz slia of war are as nothing to a high superiomity 
of weapons—at most they go to form the one per cent 


which makes the whole ogre 


In war, more pecially in modern wars, wars in which 
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ns change rapidly, one thing is certain, and this 

t no army of fifty years before any date selected 
| stand “a dog's chance” against the army existing 
is date, not even were it composed entirely ot 
elrieds and Marsha! Neys. Consider the following 
ples: 
Napoleon was an infinitely greater general than 
Raglan: yet Lord Raglan would, in 1855, have 
n any army Napoleon could have led against him, 
because Lord Raglan’s men were armed with the Minié 


2) Eleven years after Inkermann, Moltke would 
have beaten Lord Raglan’s army hollow, not because 
1e was a greater soldier than Lord Raglan, but because 


nis men were armed with the needle gun. 


—_— 


[hus we might continue our comparison. Lord 
Roberts, in 1900, would have defeated, almost with 
impunity, any Prussian army of 1870; and today any 
army of 1919 would defeat an army of equal numbers 
equipped as armies were in 1914. Only five years sepa- 
rate these two dates, yet the whole craft of war has 
changed. Not because rifles, bayonets, sabers and lances 
are used differently, but because machine guns have 


ank foretold the coming of this sixty-ton Behemoth. 
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multiplied, automatic rifles have been added, tanks have 

been invented and airplanes have been improved. In 

fact, the war as waged in August, 1918, is in many 
respects as different from that of 1914 as the war of 

1914 is different from that of 1814. 

During the present war we have had a series of vivid 
pictures thrust under our noses in such rapid succession 
and so close to our eyes that it is extremely doubtful 
whether many of us have read aright what they por 
tend—namely, that it is machine power and not man 
power which wins a war. . . . In other words that war 
is primarily a matter of weapons, and that the side which 
can improve its weapons the more rapidly is the side 
which is going to win. 

With these preliminary remarks on the physical ele 
ments of war, all of which arise from out of the fighting 
functions of man, I will turn to the revolution in the 
theory of war which has been brought about so largely 
by the airplane and the tank. 

Tue Tacricat Revo.ution 


Though from the earliest records of war right up to 
the outcrop of the Industrial Revolution. development 
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in the powers of the physical elements of war was so 
slow as only to become measurable over long periods of 
time, from the opening of the twentieth century, as | 
have shown, it became bewilderingly rapid. This was 
mainly due to the vast enhancement of movement ren 
dered possible by the internal combustion engine, 
which— 

1) Introduced 
wartare; and 

By enabling the soldier to fight from a self- 

moving platform, extended the theory of sea warfare 
to land operations. 


new dimension of hghting—air 


Nothing comparable to such revolutionary changes 
had followed either the invention of firearms or the 
steam engine, for they but added to existing powers, 
whereas the gasoline engine introduced a new dispen 
sation. Something so original, so all-embracing, so all- 
penetrating that, in the theoretical realms of war, whole 
epochs were smitten from their hinges. Nevertheless, 
the functions of the fighting man remained what they 
always had been—namely to move, to hit and to guard; 
consequently, in theory, ‘the problem remained simplic- 
ity itself; how, in the changed conditions which now 
surrounded the soldier, to translate these functions into 
actions with the greatest economy of force. 
problem of common sense—nothing more. 

In order to simplify the problem, to begin with let us 
ask ourselves this question: What is an airplane? It is 
a ladder which, like a fire escape, enables the soldier to 
climb into the third dimension and within it rapidly 
move from place to place. It can be “erected” not only 
over the battlefield, but also hundreds of miles around 
it in all directions—up, down, forwards, backwards, to 
right and to left. The up and down are its funda- 
mental novelties, because, in common with the soldier 
on the ground and the sailor on the sea, it shares the 
remaining four directions. Nevertheless, these two di- 
rections—up and down—were by no means novel in 
idea, but only in extension of idea. Hitherto the soldier 
had fought in lines and columns—stationary or in move- 
ment—upon what is called a “battlefield”—that is, a 
surface of earth. Hence his tactics and hence his or- 
ganization have bee: in bulk planary and in detail 
linear. But, because these surfaces are seldom as level 
as a billiard table, in the past what do we see? The 
soldier instinctively attempting to gain control of the 
plane he is fighting on by taking up what is called “a 
commanding position’—that is, by moving into the 
third dimension. He occupies a ridge or a hill top, he 
climbs a tree, he builds a tower and even rolling ones. 
In short, he has always sought to get above his enemy, 
so that he may look down on him, shoot down on him, 
move down on him or impede his enemy moving against 
him. Thus we find that in the past, as today, power to 
move in the third dimension of space, has added to his 
powers of moving, hitting and guarding, both directly 
and indirectly. 

It was the mechanization of this urge to raise himself 


It was a 





mber 
above his adversary which constitutes the rem, 
tactical triumph of the airplane. So startling a the 
possibilities of this revolution that in every try 
school of military thought arose which saw in | i. 
machine the downfall of armies and navix n he 
their eventual extinction. The leading exponent of 
this school and its tactics was the Italian Gene, Giuli 
Douhet. 
In my opinion these enthusiasts were so carried aw, 


by the revolution that they overlooked the fac that 
every machine is possessed of limitations as well as 
powers. | he most prominent of these was inherent in 
the very idea of the airplane itself. It was built to fight 
gravity by velocity, and in consequence can onl) func 
tion w then in motion. Armies can both move and rest 
on the earth, and navies can move or rest on the sea 
but as a fighting machine an airplane must fly, fo; 
when at rest its tactical powers vanish. It is pre 
eminently and fundamentally a moving weapon. Her 
in is to be discovered the Achilles’ heel of airpower—the 
master limitation of the airplane. Gravity is its mos 
formidable enemy, because, sooner or later, it forces jt 
to earth. Like a bird, it cannot fly forever; therefore its 
resting ground must be protected. Thus we return t 
warfare on the surface of the earth, where, as | have 
said, the airplane ceases to be a weapon of war. 

As this is an uncontradictable fact, the next question 
which arises is the tactical relationship between ground 
and air—that is between planary and spacial fighting 
Here the first point which strikes us is, that to lines 
and columns as fighting formations have been added a 
third—the cube. Not a comparatively rigid formation 
like the other two, but an expanding and contracting 
formation, a formation which can ploy and deploy in 
space. Further, when not in flight, the airplane de 
mands an area, its airfield, to settle upon; in turn the 
protection of these plane surfaces demands area and 
not linear formations. This introduces the tank—i 
complement. 

Under protection of its armor the tank can move in 
any direction over normally level ground, and as it can 
also fire when in movement it is the ideal area weapon 
When it codperates with the airplane, what do we see’ 
That it is its ground shield, whereas the airplane is the 
sword which thrusts outwards from that shield. These 
two weapons are as complementary as once were castle 
and sally party, bowmen and men-at-arms, infantry and 
cavalry, and later artillery and infantry. Conseque ntly 
how to combine and control cubic and planary forma 
tions is one of the crucial problems in machine warfare 

Examine Diagram 1, for the answer is given there 
in theory. What do we see? A cube “A” standing on 
the earth, and in the center of its ground surface a plane 
“B.” The figures represent miles and are inserted purely 
for purposes of illustration. 

Suppose that the length of the frontage to be attacked 
is 500 miles, then ten of the above cubes will be re 
quired to cover it, and granted a flying speed of 200 
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miles an hour, any one cube can reinforce a neighboring 
cube in from fifteen to thirty minutes. 
f cost, supply, organization and command, it is not 


As tor reasons 


generally possible or de sirable to cover the whole front 
19€ with tanks, therefore following the diagram, I will 
imagine that to each cube is allotted one armored divi 
“B’s’—the center of 
each of which is fifty miles from the center of those on 
its right and left, and granted that tanks can move at 
an average —* of ten miles an hour, then a five-hour 
march from them 

The point to note is, that though, theoretically, the 
whole front is covered by aircraft, only one-fifth is cov 
ered by tanks. T herefore, four-fifths of the front con 
sists of unrestricted maneuvering ground for the tanks. 
Therefore, when two mechanized forces meet, front 
ages at once disappear, or otherwise put—spring up 
inywhere. As of old, the armored charge of our mod- 
ern knights is followed by the mellay. This was cor 
rectly understood by the German tank general, Heinz 
Guderian, when he said: “Where tanks are is the 
front.” 

In this problem of the protection of airbases, the 
second great limitation of airpower becomes apparent. 
Whereas, in the case of an army, both its base and its 
battlefield are located on the same plane—the surface 
of the ground—in the case of an air force they each 
occupy a different dimension, and not even, like a fleet, 
a different type of surface. Though soldiers can operate 
on land for an indefinite period, and ships can remain 
at sea for weeks and even months on end, aircraft can 
only remain in the air for a few hours, after which they 
have to return to earth in order to replenish their fuel. 
Though the velocity of an airplane is incomparably 
greater than that of either a ship or a tank, and though, 
in consequence, its circuit of action is equally dispro- 
portionate in terms of time, its supply radius is the 
most restricted of all three. So much so that this 
weapon of war closely resembles a humanly regulated 
and directed projectile, a kind of animated rocket, fired 
not from a trough or a gun, but instead from an airfield, 
a “weapon” far more static than the heaviest piece of 
siege artillery, and one which, in existing circum- 
stances, cannot be moved from place to place, for it is 
as immobile as a fortress. Whether airpower will ever 


sion or group of machines—the 


be able to replace land and sea power largely depends 


on overcoming this limitation, which means that in the 


long run tactical power is in importance secondary to 


facilities of landing and supply. If it were practical 
to devise a portable landing ground the size of a tennis 
lawn, and roll it up and unroll it on any normal ground 
surtace, a greater step towé rds the abolition of armies 
and fleets would be taken than can possibly be gained 
by increasing the speed and fighting power of the ma 


chine itself. 


In brief, the future of airpower is to be 


sought on the ground rather than in the air, because 
the ground is both the bed and the belly of the airplane. 


is 


l'urning back to the problem of area fighting, which 
so intimately related to the protection of air bases, 


this is how I pictured the battle of the future in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica of 1929: 


The decisive point of attack will again become the 
rear of the enemy's army. Not only will shock weapons 
disappear but also the small missile—throwing we: apons. 
The approach will be made rapidly not only by road 
but also across country, consequently the nature of 
strategy will be changed. Area warfare will replace 
linear warfare, and fronts may be anywhere. The at 
tack will be divided into the act of demoralization which 
is more likely to be waged against the command of the 
enemy, the brains of his army, than against the nerves 
of his men. The act of decision will aim more at restrict 
ing the mobility of the enemy's main force than in 
physical destruction of his organization. Once the enemy 
is held, that is, mobility is denied to him, the act of 
annihilation will take place. 


Such was the aspect of the machine attack as I saw it 


some dozen years ago, and, as | will later reveal, it was 
not far out of the perpendicular, because I had long 
before then arrived at the following conclusions: 


(1) It would become increasingly difficult, in spite 


of the introduction of antitank weapons, for mass for- 
mations—infantry and artillery—to halt or repulse the 
machine attack. 


(2) The cost of the 


machines needed to carry out 


such an attack on the grand scale would, during peace 
time, drastically limit the number built. 


(3) Therefore, though in the next war continuous 


fronts would in all probability once again appear, they 
would not be impervious to penetration. 
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(4) Because, as both the tank and the airplane do 
not require large numbers of men to man them, and as 
cost loses its meaning in war, vast numbers of these 
weapons would be built directly war was declared. 

(5) That as velocity of movement means attack and 
when coupled with armor protected attack, therefore 
the next war would witness the realization of the offen- 
sive a outrance as dreamt of between 1900 and 1914. 

With reference to this probability, in 1936 I wrote in 
my book, The First of the League Wars: “If the enemy's 
land forces cannot be stopped, then, even under exist- 
ing conditions, it is possible for mechanized arms to 
overrun a country such as France, Germany or Poland 
in a fortnight. This would mean the complete occupa- 
tion of all vital points in those countries, and the con- 
sequent collapse of their governments.” 

Discussing this point with an acquaintance, I once 
said: “Given 50,000 tanks and 10,000 airplanes and 
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tember 
Europe can be conquered in six months.” | 


: Teply 
was: “Where are you going to get the steel, 


nN and 


money to build such a force?” In answer, on the bach 


of an envelope I scribbled the following: 


50,000 tanks at an average of 20 tons a t. =] 
000,000 tons of steel. At an average of 20 men a tank 
for all purposes 50,000 tanks = 1,000,000 n n. And 
at an average of £20,000 a machine £1 000,000.00 


Today the price seems truly insignificant. 

Later, I intend to examine the theory of tank tactics 
but in the rest of this present article I will deal sole), 
with the revolutionary changes effected by the airplane 

I have called that weapon a “universal” machine, be 
cause its tactical cube includes all fighting surfaces— 
land and sea—within the limits of its expansion. Hence 
we obtain a vast number of different machines which 
functionally, may be divided into four main categories 
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FUNCTION MACHINES 


| The artillery spotter or air OP. 

, The infantry spotter or air scout 

| The ground spotter or air photographer 

{ The counter-fighter 

Guarding 4 The counter-bomber 

| The low attacker or air MG 

{ The bomber or air heavy and medium 

artillery 

| The dive-bomber or air field gun 
The torpedo-bomber or air de- 

stroyer 

{ The troop-carrier or air bus 

| The supply-carrier or air truck 

| The staff-carrier or air motorcar 


Finding 


Hitting 


Supplying 


All these in varying degrees are influenced by the 
two great limiting forces, gravity and landing grounds, 
whereas the fighting types possess besides the following 
limitations. 


|) Low volume fire. 
Lack of direct protection in the air. 


“ARI 


Inaccuracy of aimed fire 
Inability to occupy 
Excessive w astage 


Volume Fire: The importance of this type of fire is 
too obvious to need explanation. On the ground it con 
stitutes one of the determining factors in battle. But in 
the air ammunition supply is not only limited by the 
lifting power of the airplane, but varies in inverse pro 
portion to the distance flown. For example, should the 
target be one hundred miles away from the starting 
point, more bombs can be carried than if a thousand 
away. In either once the bombs ar 


miles case, 


dropped the machine has to return to its base to re 


charge itself. 
Lack of Protection. Space being free from material 
objects, such as hills, ridges, etc., protection is indirect 


-clouds, height and speed. And though an airplane 
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can be armored, the more it is the lesser is its lift in 
bombs and gasoline. Compared to land weapons its 
protective powers are severely circumscribed. 

Inaccuracy of Fire. Whatever theory and peace prac 
tice may dictate and demonstrate, the fact remains that, 
at prese nt, the crudest medieval cannon is a weapon 
of precision when compared to the most recent bomber 
fitted with the most perfect bombsights. Though aim 
has undoubtedly improved, from observations during 
the Spanish Civil War I came to the conclusion that a 
bomb dropped at a height of ten thousand feet or over, 
may fall anywhere within a radius of half a mile from 
the target—an error of twenty-five per cent! 

Inability to ocewpy. Though parachutists can be 
dropped, and by means of gliders, and from troop- 
carriers men can be landed, the general inability to 
occupy a position in strength—for the time being any- 
how—trules out the airplane as a conquering machine. 
To terrify an enemy into submission is not enough: 
because, even if only for reasons of moral superiority, a 
war cannot be decisively, that is uncontradictably won, 
unless the enemy’s country is occupied and he himself 
disarmed. 

Excessive Wastage. This limitation prohibits an in 
definite increase in the number of machines used. Dur 
ing the last eighteen months of the First World War 
the average wastage in airplanes was between fifty and 
eighty per cent per month. Of these casualties, but 
one-quarter were due to enemy action, the greater num- 
ber resulting from crashes on landing. What the figures 
for the present war are I do not know. Yet, in my opin- 
ion, they are unlikely to be less than a complete turnover 
once every three months. If so, when the popular press 
clamors for 50,000 machines, then 200,000 will yearly 
have to be built to keep that number on the active list. 

Bearing all these limiting factors in mind, many 
years ago now I came to the conclusion that, though the 
revolution effected by airpower was incalculable, the 
idea that air forces could replace armies and navies 
and conquer on their own was absurd, and was likely 
to remain so until the flying machine can land any- 
where and can overcome for weeks and months on end 
the force of gravity. It is, therefore, like every other 
weapon of war, a cobperative instrument. Nevertheless, 
its power of attack is formidable and all-embracing; 
for not only can aircraft fight their like, but also attack 
civil and military targets. These I will consider in turn. 

Because present-day warfare sets no limits to bar- 
barity, and therefore varies in character from medieval, 
the coming of the air assassin is so degrading an event 
that more probably than not in years to come it will be 
examined as a pathological incident. Nevertheless, as 
realists, we must accept things as they are. 

Like a thief, the most profitable time for an airplane 
to launch its attack on a civil target is during hours of 
darkness, the aim of its pilot being to destroy things and 
lives. The first is accomplished by the bombing of 


military objectives, such as industrial areas, seaports, 
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rail centers, capital cities, factories, cornfield: powe, 
stations, etc. In short—all the potentials of civ: -atiop 
for the purpose of such attack is total destructi: he 


second is directed against the civil population j\.clf. jx. 


aim being to terrorize men and women into : elling 
against their government, and thus compel it to sy 
for peace. This particular form of brutality is ca/\ed th 
attack on the civil will; yet in fact, both forms attack 


the civil body. 

Though in these attacks the damage done is fre 
quently considerable, the results arrived at in the Fir 
World War, the Japanese-China War, the Spanish Civil 
War, and in the present war have shown them to kk 
anything but decisive. As regards the first form—th, 
economic attack—the reason is inaccuracy of ain.; and 
as regards the second, that novelties (ghosts, etc.) terrify 
humankind more so than known dangers (road acci. 
dents, etc.). Therefore, when the novelty of the moral 
—or rather a moral attack—wears off, though the dan 
ger remains, its psychological effect is frequently re 
duced to the vanishing point. 

Though instinctively I object to these barbarous 
forms of war and more particularly so to the second- 
which is nothing more or less than mass murder—I hold 
that the correct moment to attack the civil will is when 
conditions are such that bombardments can be main 
tained for prolonged periods. Further still, “the attack 
should be launched either immediately after the enem 
has suffered a disaster on land or sea, or when some 
great effect on his part has failed, or when an economic 
blockade of his ports or frontiers is beginning to kx 
felt. It will be seen, therefore, that the correct time 
to launch the air attack is closely related to events on 
land and sea. In fact, once land and seapower hav. 
been able to restrict the movements of the enemy (tacti 
cal or economic) on land and sea, then airpower should 
take up the mobile operations of the war and direct 
its attack against the civil will.” These words were 
written by me in 1927. 

Turning to the military attack, we know that be 
cause aircraft are in no way restricted by terrestrial 
obstacles, as are a fleet at sea and an army on land. 
they can avoid fleets and armies, or attack them from 
above—that is from a direction which cannot be met by 
advanced, rear and flank guards. It is this ability to 
penetrate the normal system of defense, and strike 
directly at the center of the surface forces, instead of 
breaking through their circumferences, which consti 
tutes so great a part of the tactical revolution. 

When attacked by aircraft, a fleet, or an army, 
always in a defile; yet one of a peculiar kind, because 
it is unscalable; yet it offers no direct protection to the 
attacker. Such a defile may be compared to a valley 
flanked by immaterial mountains which at times can 
close in on the attacked and so place him in a gorge 
To scale these heights at once introduces the air battle. 

In 1927, when examining the codperation of aircraft 
in naval operations I wrote: 
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me respect the submarine is the antithesis of the 
ne, because she goes down whereas it goes up. 
oth are three-dimensional weapons, the one find- 
protection in height and the other in depth. It ap- 
. to me that coéperation between these two will 
far more effective than the single-handed air at 
In my opinion, aircraft should take the fullest 
ntage of altitude, not only to protect themselves, 
so that they can maneuver rapidly above a hostile 
They should then not so much attempt to bomb 


constantly to change direction, and to obscure its signals, 
is to reduce its mobility and to disorganize its gun fire 
and command. If the air attack can accomplish this 
disorganization, it will have fulfilled its task, when it can 
hand over its victims to the light infantry of the sea 


Tactically, air battles are simpler than those on land 
and sea, and though this simplicity facilitates organiza 
tion and training, it does not necessarily accelerate evo 

ar lution, because, generally speaking, the complex per 
arget as to disorganize its human element, by : eee eee | 
r Cr gan ’ “7. mits of greater combinations. The fact that ground and 
eans of smoke, of a toxic nature preferred. Clouds o. ‘ wy 
' sea do offer protection, direct and indirect, and the ait 
1ould be placed on the surface of the sea so that they ally "re ae ri 7 
will either envelop the ship, or force her to tack in Practically none, must inevitably compel the human 
rder to avoid them. They should be so placed that. if brain to seek in them a counter agent to the high ol 
a) : , ’ a : . . ih nt 
she does tack, she will do so to the advantage of the fensive power of aircraft and by degrees diminish that 
attacking submarine and destroyers. To compel a fleet power. 








(To be continued ) 
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There are so-called military experts who seem to 
envisage fighting as taking place solely in rural country. 
[he emphasis even in professional military training is 
on country fighting rather than city fighting. Yet we 
know from the progress of the war already—Tobruk 
and Sevastopol are among the best examples—that fight 
ing units, whether of the Army itself 
or of the home guard, will have to 
fight in every street and in every 
house, when and if the. enemy in 
vades any territory we hold. There 
fore, every fighting unit must be 
trained in the specific tactics of street 
fighting and particularly the home 
guard units which will put guerrilla 
methods into effect. Street fighting is 
not a negligible part of modern war; 
it is a very important part. Towns can 
be made into fortresses and may hold 
up the enemy for long periods. In the 
resistance of the Russian people to 
aggression we have seen how towns 
and villages, stoutly and skillfully de 
fended by regular or guerrilla forces, 
can be quite literally thorns in the 
flesh of an advancing enemy. A town 
can be the center of a defended area, 9 
as at Tobruk and Sevastopol, that 
holds up the enemy indefinitely. The troops that attack 
towns and cities must, likewise, know the proper meth- 
ods of street fighting. But the main emphasis of this 
article will be on methods that can be applied by guer- 





*In this article the author has considerably expanded the last 
chapters of his book, Gwerrilla Warfare, (see page 97), the other 
parts of which appeared in The INFANTRY JOURNAL for April, May, 
and July, 1942. Gwerrilla Warfare is copyrighted, 1942, by Penguin 
Books, Inc. 


rilla units as well as regular forces. 

Casualties are always very high 
in street fighting, but the advantage 
is invariably with the defenders. 
Ordinary dwelling houses or com- 
mercial buildings form excellent 
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cover, and—if the town has previ- 
ously been bombed or shelled—the 
demolished buildings, with their 
great piles of rubble, and heavy 
beams or steel girders, are still bet- 
ter. Enemy tanks can do very little 
in street fighting. Nor for that mat- 
ter can the enemy’s artillery or dive 
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bear upon it. The first ri fd, 
fense of a city or village sh. ld be 



















a ring of strong points s dic 
tance out from it. The seco id ring 
of defense consists of al! ¢ fe 
points and buildings on : 
skirts, but there should 
plenty of strength betwee: 
and then concentric rings ithin 
lo convert a village or town in, 
a fortress you will need to erec 
serviceable barricades. Old and yw 
usable motor cars or trucks, filled 
with sand or loose earth, are very 


good for this purpose, as they can 





bombers heip in actual street fighting, for, once the 
enemy has entered a town, his own shells or bombs are 
likely to cause as much harm to his own troops as to 
the defenders. b 





While a tank can smash through one or two flimsy 
cottages, it cannot plough along, over or under rows of 
houses. In a city or town it has to keep to the com- be wheeled into place at a moment's notice. Have them 
paratively narrow streets, and this means that it can already loaded in readiness. You must turn the vehicle 
be held up by easily constructed barriers. One over- over when it is in place, and take the wheels off. A 
turned street car, or a couple of earth-filled trucks, strong rope, fixed to the car’s axle or chassis, and 
may stop tanks. Furthermore, tanks in cities can be brought up over its top, will help your efforts to tip it 
effectively fought by antitank grenades flung from roofs over. Or a large tree, growing by the side of the street, 
or windows—windows high enough for you to be well can be sawed nearly through and pulled across the road 
out of range of the tanks’ guns. Or grenades can be when a block is needed. 
thrown from areas and basement windows, or from Flimsy barricades of the traditional kind, such as we 
cellar or sewer manholes under which a packing case see in illustrations of the French Revolution or the 
or chair has been placed for the defender to clamber Commune, made of furniture and mattresses, ete., are 
up on when he gets the chance to fling a grenade under of no use against modern arms and tanks. Their sole 
a passing tank. utility might be as a temporary shield to enable you to 

In the defense of a city, town, or village all ap- cut across the street, protected from view. If an enemy 
proaches must be prepared to resist the initial attack by machine gun is already in place, you will not get the 
using road blocks, land mines, pill boxes, barbed wire, chance to build such a barricade. 
small strong points on all possibly advantageous ground, Nor will you ever defend barricades in the old tradi 
cross trenches, fox holes of all types along all roads tional manner. It is too easy for the enemy to lob 
(and this includes not only main roads but secondary shells over them from their mortars, or even to throw 
roads), and other similar measures. In preparing strong grenades over them. Barricades can be defended, but 
points for resistance they must be placed so that they by covering fire from houses, piles of debris, and so on 
can be enfiladed by straight, cross, or converging fields Barbed wire is also useful in streets for holding up 
of fire from other strong points. Exact ranges must be motorcyclists and infantrymen, and it has the advantage 
known between all points from every direction. Enemy that it can be rapidly adjusted. But it must not be 
armored vehicles will leave the main roads when they _ used stingily. 
are held up and will attempt to by-pass strong resist- Back fences should all be removed. The enemy tries 
ance. Therefore be certain that defense points are so to fight in from back yards and the rears of buildings. 
prepared that they guard the approaches from every Dynamite and raze all buildings that obstruct the feld 
possible direction thoroughly. But if the enemy does of fire. Reinforce all strong buildings as strong islands 
capture and occupy a strong point, concentrated fire of resistance. Dig deep dugouts in all available build 
from all other points can immediately be brought to ings as protection against artillery fire by day. Shore 
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8 x 8 or 4 x 4 beams from the basement to the 
floor and from the ground floor to the second. 
ceiling of planking packed with sand from the 
will strengthen the building and prevent the 
spread of fire. Have extra exits from dugouts. 
trenches from one building to the next should 
of the main concerns for movement at night and 
unication in case the building is demolished. 
re the enemy attacks a town he will shell and 
it. The second his bombardment is lifted, his 
d units will speed into the town. 


You must: be 
ready. Therefore, take shelter from his shells and 
bombs in places w hich you can use later advantageously 
to repel his attack. Such places, affording good shelter, 
are concrete blockhouses and sheet-iron shelters placed 
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The blockhouses 
and fortified houses must be chosen so that they face 
each other across the street and have a good field of 
hire, and can also cover each other. 

Buildings that are or have been reduced to a rubble 
give very good cover. 


inside the rooms of fortified houses. 


Beams, both wooden and steel, 
can be quickly moved and rubble of bricks, concrete 
sandbags, packed around them. 

While you stay in buildings, you are protected, but 
as soon aS you go Out on to the open Street you are at 
the mercy of machine-gun fire. Therefore, get your 
men across the street in “the night time if you can. If, 
however, you cannot wait, prov ide them with a smoke 
screen. Even if a machine gun has a fixed alignment 
on the street, the gunner will have to keep hring con 

tinuously as he does not know at 
what moment you may be crossing 
in the smoke. This will overheat 


When he 


stops to change it, dash 


the barrel of his gun. 
across 
Learn the fring rhythm of enemy 
machine guns, the pauses between 
bursts, the longer pauses when 
belts or magazines are empty. An 
emergency screen can be obtained 
by slinging one or more blankets 
across the street from upper win 
dows, attached to wire or ropes 
Wet the blanket first to make 
heavier. A rug can be used. Ther 
throw a weight attached to a string 
across from one window to the 
other. Then the men catching the 
weight can pull over the rope with 
the blanket on it which has been 
connected to the string. A machine 
gun cannot keep firing continu 
ously, and your men can dash 
across behind the blanket screen 
during the pauses The screen can 
also be used to mask the hurried 
movement of a small body of men 
up oF down the street. 

In proceeding along a street—il 
you must use the street—walk on 
the right-hand side, keeping close 


to the houses. The riflemen in the 

























































houses on the right can hardly see you, much less get a 
good aim with their rifles. The enemy in the houses on 
the other side have to hold their rifles in a most awkward 
position to sight you, unless they can shoot left handed. 

Let me strongly advise all guerrilla fighters to prac 
tice shooting left handed, and from other awkward 
positions, such as tree tops. Left-handed men should 
practice right-handed shooting. You will find this is 
not time wasted. Remember how many good shots in 
pool you have to pass up, if you can’t switch the cue 
over to your left hand! 

lhe lines of retreat or advance should be so planned 
that every unit is coérdinated and protected by the 
others. Every city block should have its reinforced 
buildings and every building held by your troops 
should be inconspicuously marked. 

In Spain when the Spanish and Nazi rebels 
Franco took a building, they flew a flag or a large sheet 
from a window, thus giving away their buildings com 
pletely to our troops. We used a little dirty rag the 
size of a handkerchief in an upper corner of a window, 
or a piece of wool or an old sock placed in the same 
corner of every window. Barbed wire should be used 
profusely in street fighting. Rushes are of very short 
distances (ten, twenty, thirty yards). Machine guns 
should be placed on the ground floors for an even 
sweep up, dow n, and across the street. Rifles in the 
hands of good snipers on roof tops and upper floors are 
long range weapons for as far off as you can expect to 
shoot within a town. 

Concentrate all your fire on one building and after 
blasting in the door with a mortar or grenade get to the 
top as fast as you can. Here I will quote a paragraph 
from an article on street fighting by Tom Wintring- 
hata, which appeared in Picture Post: “The German 
infantry are trained to try to seize the top floor as soon 
as they get into a house. It is always a good rule in 
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nhey 
this sort of fighting to be on top, 
your opponent. In using hind oy, 


nades it is much easier to dr. the, 
down than to throw them up: 
in using bullets it is easier to § 
downwards through floor board 
rather than upwards thro 
ings which come to pi 
blind you. Fighting withii build 
ings includes much work at cloy 
quarters and it is easier 1 jumr 
downstairs and put your feet on 
man’s face than to jump upstair 
and do the same thing.” 

Do not rush the doo: of a 
enemy-occupied building. And } 














sure to spring any booby trap before you enter. Two 
Tommy machine gunners and one grenadier should 
approach under the covering fire of their comrades 
Then, from a prone position alongside the door the 
grenadier flings in a grenade, and just to make sur 
pitches in another. Then one Tommy gunner fires 
from just outside the door across and up into the far 

corner of the ceiling covering about one- quarter ol 
the ceiling with his shots. The second machine gunner 
then dashes for the corner of the room under the pep 
pered part of the ceiling and sweeps the rest of the 
ceiling while the other Tommy gunner is reloading 
By that time any Nazi upstairs is either dead or dancing 
hard. Then one man makes for the stairway covered 
by the bullets of the others shooting ahead of him 
At the same time two or three more men can enter the 
house and begin to mouse hole into the next room 
from the secured ground floor room while the others 
are securing the upper floors. Then they mouse hole 
through the upper rooms. 

Mouse holing is simple work with a pick or crowbat 
First make a small hole, toss a grenade through it, en 
large the hole, and toss a second through it from the 
inside of one room or building to the next, thus making 
reasonably sure everybody in the room through the w all 
is killed. Make one hole in all floors, ceilings, a 
walls. Keep well to one side of a hole as you make it. 

Ropes and ladders should be procured to raise oT 
lower mortars and machine guns for high or low level 
fire as needed. Leave a few men in all buildings 4 
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sht ahead. These will pro- 
u against surprise and be 
munication and supply 


ve 
line Every available man should 
‘ p sandbags. These can be 
fil rom dugouts which should 
h le in basements right away 
f tection against artillery fire. 

you mouse hole up one side 
ol Street you can get straight 
and cross fire from all angles to 
buildings across the street. Furni- 
ture tossed out of windows can act 


as a screen, masking a short rush 
across the road. This barricade will 
not stop a bullet. Make for the cen- 

















ter of the town and work out like fingers from the center, 
taking enemy positions from the rear. Remember that 
cities defended by determined people cannot be taken 
without enormous losses by the enemy. 

If the Germans attack you in this mouse hole way, 
occupy the room above, and the rooms around the room 
into which they will break. Stretch trip wires if you 
have time. Make loopholes into the “battlefield” room 
and fire low. 

Progress only along one side of the street, as the 
enemy may be in occupation of the other side, and 
therefore his planes and artillery will be chary of 
bombing the street. 

As you mouse hole along one side of a street, you 
can deal with enemy-occupied houses on the other side 
by directing three converging lines of fire on each op- 
posite house in turn. This fire will come from the 
house directly opposite the enemy house, and from 
houses up and down the street from it. When one op- 
posite house is put out of action, you may be able to 
dash across to take it; then you can mouse hole along, 
once you have taken the first house, to drive the enemy 
out of other houses. 

Mouse holes are also useful in attic party walls of 
houses, not for attacking but for rapid mo ement and 
for observation. A few tiles displaced in the gables will 
give you an excellent observation post. 

It is not always possible to use the mouse-hole method 
of taking a street. When this is true the following 
method can be used for fighting up an enemy-occupied 
























street in the daytime. In starting to take a street men 
open up a crossing fire on the two corner houses from 
the protective covering of a ditch, stone wall, or the 
opposite corner buildings. Then three or four men—no 
more than that—make a dash for the nearest side of 
the buildings covered by the protective fire from ma 
chine guns, rifles, or These men work 
around into the street, around both corner houses, and 
from any cover the front of the houses offers take up 
fire across the street to the corner houses. They fire at 
the upper stories as well as the lower stories so no over 
looked enemy will begin to drop grenades from up 
above. At the same time other troops should be work 
ing up the alleys in rear of the houses and the back 
yards in just the same manner. Each house should be 
cleaned out up to the top as fast as pt ssible. 

This method has to be used, tor example, In a Street 
of detached or semi detached houses where mouse hol 
ing is not possible. 


Tommy guns. 


Always note possible getaways in houses you ocx upy, 
such as back windows, negotiable garden walls. Some 
times roofs provide a good means for unobserved move 
ment. 

Many detached semi-detached houses have a 
“blind side,” a side with no windows, or just one or two 
small bathroom or toilet windows. We can use this 
side to climb up on to the roof with the aid of a rope 
and grappling hook. A grenade down the chimneys 
will surprise enemy occupants. 

In making a rapid search of a house, make as littk 
noise as possible. Never blunder into a room but use 
the utmost caution. Opening any door may explode a 
booby trap, or there may be enemies in the room, just 
as quiet as you are, waiting for you to poke your head 
around the door. Poke a helmet around the door, if 
you like, and he may take a shot at it, although he prob 
ably knows the trick as well as vou do. However, it 
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cannot do any harm. If you think there is someone in 
the room, toss a grenade into it—that will probably 
settle him. 

When men are searching a house, others should 
never wait in the hallway. This is the most vulnerable 
spot in the house—anyone upstairs can drop a grenade 
down on top of you. 

It is safest to search a house from top to bottom; 
when you can, get across the roofs and get in through a 
skylight, gable window or a hole in the roof. 

When you want to strengthen a house into a real 
strong point, it should be a house which commands 
approaches to several points from which the enemy 
may attack, in which case you will fortify an entire 
floor so that you can keep a lookout and fire in all di- 
rections. 

Once you are installed, sandbag the windows, if 
possible. If not, use heavy furniture and mattresses 
piled up in front of them, to keep out hand grenades 
as well as rifle bullets. Not only the windows of your 
strong room but those of other floors should also be 
fortified, for the enemy can always throw a grenade 
through them. 

Then you must make your loop holes for observa- 
tion and firing. If you remove a couple of bricks you 
will have a fairly good loophole. Make more loop- 
holes than you need—the others, perhaps larger and a 
bit more obvious, are for the enemy to fire at. Have 
your loopholes at various levels. Hang or prop mat- 
tresses, sandbags, or folded blankets a few feet behind 
the loopholes to stop enemy bullets ricocheting. If part 
of the outer wall is covered with thick creeper, this is a 
good place to make one of the loopholes you really 
intend to use. In firing from windows and loopholes 
don’t stick your weapon through; your enemy will spot 
you at once. When covering a window with sandbags, 
you can leave a few chinks open between the bags— 
fix this with strips of woods, if necessary—for observa- 
tion holes. 

‘Don’t forget to barricade heavily the downstairs doors 
against hand grenades. And always have your getaway 
either from the back, over the roof, into another house, 
or even, if you have had the time to make it, a shallow 
“crawl trench” running through the garden. 

After clearing a row of houses from within, attacking 
troops come to a street or side street which they must 
cross to rush a house in the next row. If machine-gun 
fire is heavy along a street they are not likely to get 
across without heavy casualties. It is here that smoke 
—perhaps from a vehicle set alight—is used to cover 
attack or counterattack, and because of the enclosed air 
spaces smoke can be of even greater value in the streets 
than in open country where it blows away too soon. 
Smoke used in large quantities reduces fighting to a 
muddle of hand-to-hand and man-to-man combats in 
which all long-range arms are at a disadvantage. 

Advance through buildings by mouse holing, or even 
by a rapid search only, is a slow process. But to advance 





ember 4 
along streets held by modern machine weapon. js sy; be 
cidal. These weapons are not likely to jam at the in 
critical moment as in older wars and fronta| vance 
against them simply does not work. A machine oun sh 
and even a Tommy gun is almost certain to sop any p 
rush at it by men who have to leave cover twenty-five “4 
yards away from it. da 

It is very easy for anyone with a machine gun ty tor 
command a straight stretch of street, or a street crog go 
ing. For this reason a good deal of street fighting—pro mo 
gressing from street to street, or occupying and fort 4 
fying fresh buildings to use as strong points—is carried valu 
on at night. Though the enemy is quite near you—the, ins : 
may be in the adjoining street, or even on the other sic gue: 
of the same street—they don’t know what you are doing wh 

The weapons you will find most useful in street fight ticu 
ing are Tommy guns, which—as gangsters and G-men whi 
have taught us—are ideal for city work; revolvers, pis low 
tols, hand grenades, antitank grenades and any kind of ther 
“pocket artillery.” Rifles are useful, usually as snipers twe 
weapons, although rather an encumbrance when clam- top 
bering over roofs or garden walls. Within buildings whe 
bayonets are far more trouble than they are worth. Just I 
try, if you like, half a dozen of you running up and the 
down stairs and in and out of rooms with rifles with ther 
fixed bayonets—you'll probably do more damage to the mal 
men on your own side than to the enemy, apart from _ 
getting them caught in curtains, furniture, and so on act 
If you want to despatch an enemy quietly use a dagger nac 
or some kind of blackjack. ope 

Other equipment for street fighting includes torches, = 
candles—quite probably the electricity supply will have 
failed—smoke bombs—for cover when crossing streets, be 
etc.—and barbed wire. If you cannot get army smoke ing 
generators, you can make smoke cover for yourselves 
out of cotton waste soaked in oil, straw, dry dung mixed od, 
with gunpowder, pitch and tar. che 

For house-to-house work—this doesn’t mean canvass gh 
ing, as we shall see further on—you will also need « sith 
pickaxe, trenching tool or crowbar. An axe is also very bre 
handy. And have plenty of filled sandbags. = 

Here I will quote Tom Wintringham’s article again ale 

“Rifleman should normally be placed relatively high ss 


up in a building so that he cannot be quickly rushed. 
Rifleman should be supported by grenadiers. Machine ow 


guns and Tommy guns are usually best placed on the th 
ground floor or the ground level if it is different from af 
the level of the ground floor. At such a level these ow 
weapons get grazing fire throughout their respective ra 


ranges. On the roof-tops, as the Irish have shown. 
snipers with rifles can be of great value. b. 

“Roofs and cellars should be considered possible . 
routes for counterattack against a force that has pene 
trated a row of buildings. Loopholes can always be 
spotted at street-fighting ranges; therefore many dumm 
loopholes should be made. It is normally better to de 
fend a house that has been partially shattered or burnt 


out, because it gives “natural” loopholes. Men should 
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he ned to fire from both shoulders, as much cover 
in streets is useful only if they can do this.” 

1u know your sewer system thoroughly—and you 
ch see to it that you do—you may be able to trans- 
por! (roops rapidly behind the enemy lines in a city, i 
ord: to surprise him. But look out for the fumes From 
dan wged gas mains as well as sewer gas—your respira- 
tors re no protection against that. In London or Glas- 
gow, the underground railway system can be used to 


move troops rapidly. 

Previous knowledge of the territory is tremendously 
valuable in street fighting. The man who knows the 
ins and outs of the town can always keep the enemy 
guessing. If you dive down a manhole, you should know 
where the conduit leads to; you will know which par- 
ticular backyard backs on to such-and-such an alley, and 
which doesn’t. You know which walls and fences are 
low enough for you noiselessly to lift a bicycle over 
them and pedal away. You will know just where a 
twenty-foot plank or ladder can be extended from one 
top-story window to another as a foot-bridge. Also 
where ladders are kept, and ropes. 

If you have to retire, vacate three or four houses. Set 
the first one on fire to act as a barrier between you and 
them. In the next ones you can exercise your schoolboy 
malice and ingenuity in setting booby- ‘traps, but in- 
stead of buckets of water use grenades. Besides delayed- 
action bombs planted in hiding-places, hang hand gre- 
nades on doors so that they explode when the doors are 
opened. Put one in the refrigerator, so that when the 
enemy comes scouting for food he gets a bellyful. 

Don’t forget when you fortify your room to bring 
vessels of water into it both for drinking and extinguish- 
ing fires. 

When attacking a town by the house-to-house meth- 
od, plan the whole action ahead of time. Don’t just 
choose any old street. Get a plan of the town and decide 
to occupy streets which converge on the enemy’s po- 
sition. As your men progress along the streets, they can 
break out sideways to meet each other, so that your oc- 
cupation spreads gradually with the detachments co- 
alescing like blots upon paper which spread until they 
meet. 

When attacking Nazi forces succeed in entering the 
outskirts of a town and reach their rallying points, 
they try to spread out from them. They normally make 
a particularly fierce assault towards the center of the city 
to disorganize the defense headquarters. They try to 
take the defending troops along the edges of the city 
from the rear. 

But these methods can be countered. Open warfare 
has its own methods and so does street fighting—often 
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quite different methods but with the same general rules 
of cover, stealth, surprise, and aggressiveness during the 
actual fighting. 

In the streets the tank and the dive bomber are at a 
considerable disadvantage. Tanks are of little use in 
towns against a vigorous resistance; no tank carries 
enough ammunition te smash down more than a very 
few houses. Therefore, fighters operating against tanks 
are always hidden fighters at very short ranges for any 
tanks that venture into a defended town. For the tank 
a street is simply a long and dangerous defile where the 
enemy is not only close on each side but also up above. 

Tanks have never been successful in street fighting 
when obvious methods have been used to overcome 
them. 

In the fighting in France the German tanks used fire 
and movement and there was seldom if ever a true city 
defense. The French gunners simply commanded long 
main streets with their AT weapons and just stayed 
there. But the Nazi tanks didn’t try to move forward 
straight up such streets. They used the side streets, 
checking or stopping each time they crossed a main 
street, in order to throw a shell or two at the French 
guns, and thus worked close enough to take the guns in 
the flank. 

But this was exceptional. Tanks have generally failed 

penetrate streets. In Warsaw civilians and half 
trained recruits with poor fortifications defeated a Ger 
man armored division which reached the suburbs of the 
city at the end of the first week of fighting, and they did 
this entirely with improvised methods. Their methods 
of fighting sometimes became confused as when some 
garage men tried to use a gasoline pump as a flame 
thrower at the same time firemen tried to blind the 
tanks with water. Nevertheless, as Wintringham says, 
“the methods used by the Poles threw Reinhardt’s 
Panzer division and its supporting troops out of the War 
saw suburbs in twenty-four hours. And they stayed out 
until the main German army came up many days later. 

A city can be bombed before it is attacked, and if the 
authorities have refused to provide suitable air raid 
shelters, the effect will be heavy. But the enemy has to 
stop his bombing as soon as he tries to enter the city. 
Street fighting soon gets so confused and there is so 
much smoke from burning buildings, that bombers can 
not operate as close support. 

Therefore, the main weapons our enemies have are 
not of much value in cities and the same goes for any- 
body's tanks and dive bombers. “Street fighting,” writes 
Tom Wintringham, “is mainly infantry fighting. But 
it is not mainly fighting in the streets. It is mainly fight- 
ing within buildings or from within buildings.” 
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SPOT CHECK 


How a PM Crew Does Its Business 


Photos by Sergeant Jack West; Text from Corporal Jack DeSimone 


These pictures show how a four-man Preventive Maintenance Crew at one large Infantry Replace. 
ment Training Center has reduced monthly motor repair bills $500, brought a reduction of 46% in 
gasoline consumption, and increased the tire mileage 50%. The job of the crew is to catch minor repairs 
before they become major casualties. The pictures on this, and the next three pages, show how they do it. 


The automotive officer and the motor sergeant consult the vehicle inspection chart 
to pick out the outfit whose motor vehicles are to get the “surprise check up.” Paper- 
work isn’t a big burden. All the dope comes from a mimeographed form which the 
crew fills out as it checks a vehicle. Cne copy goes to the commanding general, another 
to the motor officer of the unit to which the vehicle belongs, and the automotive 
officer keeps the third. On the copy the motor officer of the unit receives is a request 
that the needed repairs be taken care of through the Army Transportation Corps. 


























The crew goes to work. Each man has his specialty. 
One crawls into the motor—almost. Another checks 
tires and rotates them. Another tightens up bolts 
Transmissions, axle assemblies, spark plugs, lubrica- 
tion, and fuel systems—all get a thorough going over. 
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It’s the little things that count, and through these spot 
check-ups the drivers learn the importance of their daily 
PM routine. It keeps drivers on their toes. A driver never 
knows but what he will be the next host to the PM crew. 
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wasn’t removed? Daily check of tires by drivers eliminates 
this kind of waxeful and dangerous business. The PM 
crew checks pressures, rotates tires, and teaches tire econ- 
omy. A 50% increase in tire wear is better than getting 
raw rubber from Java, which isn’t being done these days. 


f What did this? A bruise perhaps? Or a piece of glass that 


(Top of opposite page) A fine thing this! You'd think 
this kind of gas was as plentiful as the kind you hear in 
barracks. But it isn’t. The PM crew has fought gas waste 
—whether from stupid causes as shown here or through 
carburetors out of adjustment. The record shows a 46% de- 
crease in gas consumption since the crew went into action 








7 
| After the surprise inspection is over out go the automotive 
officer and a driver for a road test. Other ways to spread 
the gospel of PM used by this crew are to keep up driver 
enthusiasm for daily PM, round-table conferences of mo 
bid tor transport officers, and special attention to defects and 
| accidents that occur frequently. And that’s how it’s done. 
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Wheeled-Vehicle Driver 


Training 
By Richard Gordon McCloskey 


This article is a portion of Driver Training, A Hand- 
book for Army Instructors, to be published soon by The 
INFANTRY JouRNAL. It is a book that will help every 
leader, a part of whose job is to train drivers for every 
type of Army motor vehicle. It will be ready for distri- 
bution about September 1. 


Experience indicates that any driver training pro- 
gram should be largely practical. At least sixty-five per 
cent of the total course should be devoted to demon- 
stration, practice, and driving tests. Fifteen per cent 
should be “talking” work, that is, lectures and discus- 
sion and questions either in the field or the classroom. 
Ten per cent should be given to practical or written 
examinations and the other ten per cent left open for 
any special needs. 

In the past any program for training drivers had to be 
based on the assumption that any driver was capable of 
operating all types of vehicles. There was only one 
Driver's Permit for everything from a jeep to a six-ton 
prime mover. This meant that many a driver was neces- 
sarily a steerer of all vehicles and a driver of none. 
Fortunately, the new Motor Vehicle Operator's permit, 
QMC Form 228 (which is dated May 12, 1941, though 
actually it wasn’t put in general use until about March 
1942), was prepared with an eye for the realities of 
motor transport. It is broken down into the different 
types of vehicles, and it is to be marked when issued to 
certify that the driver is capable of driving only the 
types that are checked. Operating a type of vehicle for 
which he is not qualified should then make him subject 
to the same disciplinary action that driving without a 
permit would call for. 

This new permit, incidentally, contains space for re- 
cording accidents and suggests that after three acci- 
dents a driver’s capabilities should be questioned. This 
seems an unusually lenient attitude. It’s far better to 
haul the driver on the mat after one accident no matter 
how minor, and then if a thorough investigation shows 
he was careless, ground him immediately, either per- 
manently or for a given time. Endowing the possession 
of an Operator's Permit with a certain prestige will 
make grounding a severe penalty and revoking it a 
minor tragedy. 

The one thing the new Operator's Permit doesn’t 
contain is an expiration date. Hence a permit is valid 


until the driver totters into his grave from old age. Ob 
viously a man’s physical and mental abilities are sy} 
ject to constant change, particularly during the stress of 
war. It’s a good idea, therefore, to mark every permit 
you issue, or every permit issued by the examining of 
ficer, as valid for only one year. At the end of that 
time a complete reéxamination should be given, putting 
the man through all the ropes from the different api 
tude tests to the practical driving, maintenance, in 
spection, and operation tests. 

It is a matter of a commander's individual preferenc: 
whether drivers are trained simultaneously on all types 
of vehicles, or whether they are first taught to driv: 
passenger cars and light trucks and then graduated pro 
gressively to the more difficult vehicles like prim 
movers and motorcycles. (Here is one suggestion, hov 
ever: Motorcycles should be classed entirely apart fron 
the other wheeled vehicles. They require a peculiar 
type of mind and a peculiar type of training, and it is 
strongly recommended that they always be the las 
wheeled vehicle taught.) 

The actual training schedule can be varied to meet 
any special conditions you're up against. But the one 
thing that should never vary is the first two topics. The 
first is an orientation course that gives the driver the 
functions and relationships of the motor transport unit 
he’s in, and of the personnel of the unit. The second 
is the purpose of the echelon system of maintenance 
particularly the first two Preventive Maintenance eche 
lons. 

By this time you've given the aptitude tests and 
weeded out the obviously unfit; you've oriented them 
and started selling PM. Now your hopefuls are read\ 
for the actual training. Your equipment is handy, your 
assistants are chosen and your plan of training is set 

The first lesson is safety. If you’re on the right side 
of the fire department, the period spent on vehicle fires 
can be plenty of fun. There is as much difference be 
tween beer and champagne as between an unrealisti 
and lively instruction in this. And since I don’t know 
of any official publication on motor transport fires, here's 
a brief run over the types most likely to occur. Make 
fires of the different types described and extinguish 
them according to Hoyle, allowing the men to partic: 
pate after you've shown them how. For actual vehicle 
fires, get an old chassis if you possibly can and set i 
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ealism, in this, as in all other lessons, is essential 
if vant to put the story over. 


Crass A—Orprnary Fires 


ibly the commonest fire is what the experts call 
Cl... A-that is, fires in ordinary materials such as 
woo, paper, cloth, and rubbish. These need to be 


qu hed or cooled, and the best extinguisher is one 


hav ng a lot of water in it. A soda acid extinguisher, 
which contains a solution of sodium bicarbonate and 
water and a small bottle of acid, is just the thing. You 


‘urn the extinguisher over to dump the acid into the 
soda solution, and this makes a chemical reaction that 
shoots the solution through the nozzle. A small soda 
acid extinguisher holds about two and a half gallons and 
the solution will shoot thirty feet. Keep this extinguisher 
awav from vehicle fires, for the water in it conducts 
electricity. These extinguishers have to be recharged an- 
nually, and they freeze up at temperatures below forty 
degrees Fahrenheit. 


Crass B—INFLAMMABLE Liourps 


The next type of fire—Class B—is inflammable liquids 
like gasoline, grease, and paint. Water is worse than 
useless here (prove it to your men) because it spreads 
the flaming liquid. A blanketing or smothering action 
is required, and you can get this from foam extin- 
guishers. These have two cylindrical containers, one 
nolding a foaming ingredient and a solution of sodium 
bicarbonate, and the other holding aluminum sulphate. 
When you turn the extinguisher over to operate it, the 
two solutions mix and form a heavy foam. Small units 
nold about twenty gallons of solution which can be shot 
some thirty feet. 

In using this type of extinguisher, direct its stream 
just above the liquid against the inside wall of the con- 
tainer in which the fire is burning. If you can’t reach 
the fire this way, stand back and let the foam fall di- 
rectly on the flaming liquid, but be careful not to scatter 
it. These extinguishers can be used on Class A fires as 
well, but not on electrical fires. Like Class A extin- 
guishers, they have to be recharged annually and freeze 
below forty degrees Fahrenheit. 


Crass C—Execrricat Fimes 


Class C—electrical fires—require an extinguisher of 
the carbon dioxide type which doesn’t burn, support 
combustion, or conduct electricity. ‘When carbon di- 
oxide gas is compressed in the cylinder most of it turns 
to liquid and builds up a pressure of from 750 to 1,000 
pounds per square inch; so treat the extinquisher care- 
fully. When you open the valve, the carbon dioxide 
shoots out so fast that the expanding gases have a cool- 
ing effect and the discharge looks like a jet of steam. 
Actually, the steam has a temperature of about 109 
degrees Fahrenheit below zero. These extinguishers 
are not much good on Class A fires but they're fine for 
Class B and C fires. The cylinder should be weighed 
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every six months to see that it isn't leaking. Ten per 
cent loss in weight means a recharging is needed. 
These extinguishers naturally will not freeze. 


Crass D—Moror Venice Fires 


Fires of the Class D type—motor vehicle fires—are the 
ones the drivers will most often meet. The extinguisher 
for this kind of fire is the one usually supplied with the 
vehicle, which contains carbon tetrachloride. It’s sealed 
and not supposed to evaporate but it does, so the driver 
wants to check it every week. The driver's check should 
be checked at the monthly Cor 1,000 mile) maintenance 
inspection. These extinguishers won't freeze above 
minus fifty degrees Fahrenheit, and one quart of liquid 
gives about 150 gallons of extinguishing v: apor which 
should be shot directly at the base of the flame. 


So much for the extinguishers. If a fire starts and no 
extinguishers are handy—and why in hell aren't they? 
—show your men that water is probably the poorest 
thing to use on motor vehicle fires. It conducts elec 
tricity and spreads any burning gas or oil. Blankets, 
tarpaulins, sacks, or clothing will smother the fire be 
fore it has gone too far. Haul out the pioneer tool kit 
and show them what they can do by shovelling dirt, 
sand, and gravel over the fire. 

Make this fire prevention exhibition dramatic. Ex 
plain that the ignition should be cut immediately be 
fore an accident if possible, and certainly immediately 
after, and that all exposed lights and smokes should be 
doused. Teach them first aid for burns. Drill them on 
removing vehicles from burning buildings. Show them 
how to report fires. Give them some dope on the preven 
tion and treatment of carbon monoxide poisoning. 

The important thing to remember about any of these 
lessons is that they must not stop at the period in which 
they are given. During one of the later lessons—a cross 
country convoy, say—stage a fire drill and see how well 
they've learned the routine. The secret of teaching is 
to mix application with the instruction. If the course 
is cut and dried, the men lose interest; they forget what's 
gone before and you'll find many of them failing the 
final tests. Don’t confuse them by jumping erratically 
from one thing to another, though. Mix your past 
lessons and present instructions with thought. 


After you've finished these preliminary periods of 
training give your men an idea of what makes a truck 
work. TM 10-510, The Motor Vehicle, is a good guide. 
Explain the kinds of trucks in use in the army, either by 
showing them photographs, or, if possible, the actu: 1] 

machines. Military vehicles are broken down into— 

general purpose vehicles used for hauling cargo and 
personnel and towing, like cargo, dump and passenger 
vehicles, and ambulances; 

special purpose vehicles, like special air force trailers, 
crash trucks, and tank trucks, and combat and track- 
laying vehicles; and special equipment vehicles, like 
wrecking trucks and shop trucks; and 
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Trucks 
¥ Satisfactory x Unsatisfactory ] 
1. Radiator __ ___| 12. Tarpaulin 
2. Crankease oil a 13. Trailer attachments 
3. Fuel 14. Load é | 
4. Starter _| 15. Engine—Sound 
Encine Wansine Ur " 16. Transmission = 
5. Instruments _| 17. Chateh Bs | 
6. Windshield wipers 18. Brakes — % 
7. Horn _ Le 19. Steering mechanism ail 
8. Lights, including blackout 
9. Leaks: fuel, oil, water 
10. Fuel filter 
11. Tires a wae! oe 
Remarks 
U 8. A. Registration No ——" i 
A a on _ 
Date a —— - 
bi Driver's Signature 
Figure 1 


plant vehicles, those used at arsenals, base depots, 
and flying fields. 

When they understand this, carefully explain the 
difference and function and definition of military motor 
vehicles: Ambulances, armored cars, cargo and person- 
nel carriers, combat cars and tanks, command and re- 
connaissance cars, motorcycles, passenger cars, semi- 
trailers, scout cars, tractors, trailers, trucks and truck- 
tractors. Then go on to the mystery of vehicle registra- 
tion numbers, showing how they can tell immediately 
from that number the class (combat, special service, 
etc.), and type (ambulance, track-laying, motorcycles, 
etc.) of a vehicle. 

Now comes the actual vehicle and for this a cutaway 
chassis and engine is invaluable. There are many meth- 
ods of grouping vehicle units and assemblies, but a ve- 
hicle is usually broken down into a primary chassis 
group and a body group, and then into an accessory 
and electrical group. These last two can be more con- 
veniently handled without relation to the primary 
groups because they affect almost equally both the body 
and the chassis group. 

The chassis group is divided into the running gear 
(frame, springs, axles, wheels, brakes, steering, torque 
tubes or arms, and radius rods) and the power plant 
(engine assembly, clutch, transmission and_ transfer 
units, propeller shaft, differential, and final drive 
units). 

The body group is divided into the cab assembly, the 
cargo body and platform, and the sheet metal. 

The two miscellaneous groups are the accessories 
Cunits helpful but not essential to the operation of the 
vehicle, like oil filters) and the electrical system. 

Too much detailed explanation here will only con- 
fuse. An elaborate treatise on the differential, for ex- 





S¢) tember 
ample, will tie the men in knots and get you » where 
It’s not important for drivers to know how th. differ. 
ential works. But it is important for them +> knoy 
what it’s built to do and how it can be abused. .\ differ. 
ential is meant for intermittent, not constan:, duty 
and if a driver neglects to check his tire pressu regu. 
larly, one tire will be larger than the other, and wilj 


naturally revolve slower. This throws the differentia] 
into constant instead of intermittent use, and the fry 
thing you know the rear end burns out. 

In the same way details of carburetion are best left 
alone. But it is necessary for the driver to know what 4 
carburetor does so he will understand how importan; 
it is to keep the air cleaner clean. ; 

Stress the interdependence of the various assemblies 
of a vehicle, and how only by constant maintenance 
can the vehicle be kept rolling. Leave the detailed dis. 
cussion of units and assemblies for the periods when 
you talk about their maintenance and inspection. Com. 
pound transmissions and other refinements need only 
be mentioned here and left for the time when the stu- 
dents start using them. 

It’s a good idea to mention that there are such things 
as Diesels. But unless you’re using Diesel trucks it's 
better to leave any detailed discussion until later. 

As far as the vehicle nomenclature goes, stick to the 
official SAE nomenclature given in TM 10-510 as 
much as possible. It’s inconsistent and annoyingly cir 
cumlocutious in parts. But at least you'll get your men 
to talking the same language. The general virtue of the 
SAE nomenclature is that it gives a functional name to 
a part, like “steering knuckle pivot” instead of “king 
pin.” The last may be picturesque, but you couldn't 
tell from its name whether it held the upholstery to 
gether or was a nickname for the truckmaster. Steering 
knuckle pivot immediately locates the part and gives 
its function. 

Military nomenclature is important too. Pay load, 
chassis weight, model, angle of approach, etc., are 


P. M.—AT HALT— DRIVER 
Trucks 


¥ Satisfactory x Unsatisfactory 


1. Instruments 8. Front axle and steering linkage 

2. Leaks: oil, fuel, water 9. Transmission and transfer case _ 

3. Crankease oil 10. Springs 

4. Radiator water 11. Brake drums and wheel hubs 

5. Fan belt __ 12. Differential 

6. Engine ____13. Trailer brake and light connections _ 
7. Tires - 14. Tarpaulin 

ier, LR __| 15. Lead 

ReMARKs: 


U. 8. A. Registration No 
Mileage: 
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P. M.—AFTER OPERATION—DRIVER 
Trucks 
—— | WSS SS 
| X Unsatisfactory 


el 
Exoine Runnine 


od brake __| 25. Plexibile brake lines _ 
f pressure gauge ___| 26. Wheels and axle 
i scometer 27. Tractor fifth wheel 
t + brake pressure gauge ~__| 28. Trailer light connections 
f \mmeter DES 29. Trailer brake connections 
emperature gauge - __ | 30. Power take-off and winch 
| achometer __| 31. Body hoist 
} \ indshield wipers ___| 32. Spark plugs, distributor and coil 
} Engine performance _ 33. Carburetor and fuel filter 
i Pip oe 34. Onl filter 
| Enaine Storrep \ | 35. Air cleaners 
hi diate ~ | 36. Engine oil 
steering mec! 7 — Oi. 
Brake drum and wheel hubs _ ~ se eee 


t Bumpers and towing hooks _ 30. Air supply valve 


Differentials 40. Leaks: oil. fuel, water 


|. Transmission tan St 41. Refuel 
Propeller shafts % =) f ies se 


Transfer case 
Air brake reservoir 
| 4. Sheet metal > 
| Top and tarpaulin 
20. Load ji 
Pintle hook | 
Spare tire carrier 


Tires 


t hw 


Springs and suspension 


REMARKS 


U. 8. A. Registration No:___ 
(——————— a 


Date ———E 


Driver's Signature 








Figure 3 


vital to an understanding of motor transport conversa- 
tion. 

A certain knowledge of automotive terminology is 
also necessary. The men will have to know which is the 
front and rear, left and right of a vehicle, which is No. 
| spark plug; the meaning of clockwise and counter- 
clockwise, center of gravity, clearance, cycle, eccentric, 
etc. Also, that the power plant of a vehicle is called an 
“engine” and that “motor” is confined to electric motors. 

The next lesson should familiarize the men with the 
controls of the vehicle; the steering wheel, the ignition 
switch, the choke and throttle, the clutch a gear- 
shift, and the brakes. If some of your candidates are 
already familiar with driving you can mention com- 
pound transmissions and front driving axles. If they're 
not, let them play with the controls for a while. Then 
give them a ride in a truck explaining what you're do- 
ing as you shift the various controls. 

Have the practice vehicles jacked off the ground and 
put the men through the various motions of using the 
controls. At the same time show them the most com- 
fortable driving position, making allowances for differ- 
ent physiques. Show them that they can adjust the rear 
vision mirror so they don’t have to strain their necks to 
see backward. 

When they seem to have the hang of things start the 
engine. Caution them not to engage the starter for 
more than ten seconds. Tell them what happens tc the 
battery if it is excessively drained, and what will happen 
to the starter if it is reéngaged while the flywheel is re- 
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volving. See that you engage the emergency brake and 
disengage the transmission and clutch before starting. 
Explain the warming up period, and then let them have 
the thrill of stepping on the gas (block the accelerator 
to limit engine speed), shifting gears and turning the 
steering wheel. Explain again what riding the clutch 
does and how easy, codrdinated, movements of the 
controls do the job better than hurried, forced actions. 

The instrument panel gauges will be working when 
the engine is started so explain what they're for and 
how to interpret them. 

Drill them in the motions of driving until it is second 
nature. Then start them driving and keep them practic- 
ing until they can drive without conscious effort. Some 
people like to start the PM inspections and operations 
during these early periods. But others insist that despite 
their vital importance you get farther in the long run 
if you leave their execution until the men drive nat- 
urally and know by understanding how a truck works, 
why they're doing the operations and inspections. Take 
your choice. 

When you do start PM, discuss point by point the 
procedure for the Before, During At Halt, and After 
Operation inspections. Just as important as telling your 
troops what to do is telling them why to do it. The best 
way to teach the different operations is to draw up forms 
similar to those shown in Figures 1, 2, 3 and 4. These, 
of course, are only for training; they should be dis- 
carded as soon as you're sure the men have them 
mastered and memorized. 

If you want to you can key the numbered explana- 
tions on the back of the forms corresponding to the num- 
ber of the operation, telling the men what to do and 
why to do it. Or you can make verbal explanations. 
Whichever you do, make sure your men know the 
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Trvcxs 
¥ Satisfactory x Unsatisfactory 
1. Cab floor mat and floor 13. Door glass regulators 
2. Cab lining and slats _| 14. Steering knuckles 
3. Upholstery __ ae 15. Shock absorbers 
4. Clutch pedal free travel 16. Transfer case bolts to frame 
5. Body . 3 - 17. Battery 
6. Fenders and support bracket bolts 18. Clean engine 
7. Bumpers and support bolts 19. General tightening 
8. Brush guards 20. Check lubrication 
9. Tags and brackets 21. Clean vehicle 
10. Tractor fifth wheel, towing 22. Tires 
assemblies, ete . 
11. Doorlocks ___ | 23. Fire extinguisher 
12. Door hinges _ ui 24. Tools, equipment 
REMARKS 
U. 8. A. Registration No 
Mileage ™ 
Date: 
Dri « 
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how and why. For example, here's some inspection 
operations and the how and why of them: 

Crankcase Oil: How: Pull out bayonet gauge, dry it 
on clean cloth, insert it again, remove it and check oil 
level. If low, add oil to the full mark only. Rub oil be- 
tween fingers and report any grit immediately. Why: 
Improper lubrication will burn out bearings; grit will 
score the engine and ruin it. Always suspect sabotage if 
there's anything funny about the oil. Report it to the 
motor sergeant before driving at all. He will have the 
crankcase drained and other units checked by mechanic. 

Tires: How: Check the pressure if a gauge is avail- 
able and inflate or deflate to the recommended pressure; 
look for cuts, bruises, etc.; remove stones, nails, glass, 
etc. Why: Incorrect inflation wears tires very rapidly, 
and it strains the differential; unequally inflated duals 
are a fire hazard. 

In this way go right down the line of things that 
should be checked during the various inspections. If you 
can’t think why a certain inspection should be made, 
you certainly can’t expect your men to, so forget it. 
There are too many important things to remember in 
motor transport without wasting time over unimportant 
details. 

Probably the most important of these first echelon 
maintenance inspections is the After Operation one be- 
cause this leaves the vehicle ready to roll with only a 
spot Before Operation check. It should certainly be the 
most thorough. 

Once you start the PM inspections, insist that your 
men go through all of them every time they take a 
truck out. During a practice drive, call a halt and have 
them go through the correct At Halt routine. PM has 
to become second nature if it’s going to work at all. 
And if it doesn’t work, neither will your motor trans- 
port. 

The next lessons are given to different maneuvers— 
backing, turning, parking—bringing the basic training 
almost to a finish. This is the time to begin training your 
men to use the correct arm signals for all maneuvers. 
The official signals are given in paragraph 29 of FM 
25-10. Now, too, is the time to familiarize the drivers 
with their Trip Ticket, (QMC Form 237) and with the 
Accident Report, (Standard Form 26). This last form 
will need a lot of work. It’s best to train the men to fill 
it in logically and not according to the numerical se- 
quence of the questions. Keep ‘em Rolling’ goes into 
this form thoroughly and makes a useful reference. 

By this time your men should be driving without con- 
scious effort. They won't be experts, but at least they'll 
be able to inspect a truck before starting, start it, get 
under way, and maneuver with reasonable assurance of 
getting where they're supposed to go. Now’s a good time 
to start them on actual road driving, learning the rules 
of the road; the types of motor marches Cinfiltration, 
close column, open column, shuttling); convoy control 


*Keep 'em Rolling—An inexpensive Driver's Handbook published 
by The INFANTRY JOURNAL. (See page 3.) 
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methods (block control, 
signals); the procedure for breaking and maki 
parks; and the language of motor transport 
staggered columns, initial point, marker, 1 
All these can be swun 
ally into the lessons and emphasized repeate: 
they've sunk in. 

Start the road driving on open highways av 
all traffic and accustom the men to driving in 
with specified distances between trucks. Exp! 
cordion action and how it plays hob with any 
march. This is the first time that teamwork ent: 


point, shuttling, etc... 
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the training. And from now on emphasis on teamwork 
between the men and the trucks is essential. 

The rules of the road are many and varied. Some in 
structors like to insist on a parrotlike recitation of “A 
driver will never pass traffic moving in the same direc 
tion when: (1) Going around a corner or a blind curve: 


(2) On hills; (3) 


work with some men. However 


At intersections. 


” This may 
’ if you show your men 


how many feet they have to cover to pass a truck going 
in the same direction at a certain speed, and how far an 
oncoming truck will travel in the same time, your 
drivers will be the gainers. No driver is out to commit 
) that they cant 
beat the laws of nature you'll have given a much mor 
permanent lesson. Give ‘the men the rules of the road. 
certainly. But illustrate them every time. 


suicide, and if you insist (and prove) 


like these will further the cause: 
A motor vehicle doesn’t have 


any brains. 


A few facts 


lt does 


what you tell it to. It doesn’t know that as the speed o 
a vehicle increases, its energy—and consequently the 
braking distance needed to stop—both increase by th 
square of the speed. The square of ten miles per hour is 
100. The square of twenty miles per hour is 400—the 

stopping distance is four times that at ten miles per 

hour. The square of thirty is 900—the stopping distance 
is over twice that of twenty miles per hour. Fifty miles 
per hour is only five times as fast as ten miles per hour, 
but the stopping distance is twenty-five times as much 
The driver, not the truck, is the one who must remem 


ber things like this. 


Most drivers know, even if they don’t always practice 
it, that going around a curve too fast is apt to send the 
truck off the road. Few know that it is centrifugal force 
which does the damage, and fewer still know just how 


much force is exerted. 


Let's take a jeep and send it around a curve with a 
100 foot radius at different speeds and see what this side 


thrust is: 


Miles Per Hour 


20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 


373 
840 
1,500 
2,330 
3,260 
4,750 


Side Thrust In Pounds 
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S| iding occurs on dry concrete roads, with good 
hen a truck going around a curve attains a side 
a f about 2,330 pounds. On a curve with a radius 
of |) feet this is bound to happen at about fifty miles 


. i 
J irm signals, both those given by the driver and 
th ven to the driver, are important. For a long time 
ther. has been debate on the best type of driver arm 
sig [he official ones are: arm straight out for left 
tun ut and up for a right turn, and out and down 
for siop. These are fine for passenger cars but the stop 


and right turn simply cannot be seen when a truck 
body extends beyond the cab. Nothing can be done 
about these signals because they are official, but you 
might as well tell your drivers to use their heads. If they 
know that a signal won’t be seen just have them stick 
their arms straight out as far as possible. At least the 
driver behind will see that something is going to hap- 
pen, and slow down until it happens. 

[he signals given to the drivers (and don’t forget 
here the signals used for wrecking and winching) must 
be so indelibly impressed that they will react instan- 
tanet wusly. 

\ know ledge of types of motor marches, though this 
may seem more important to the commander than to the 
drivers, is very helpful. If open column marching is es- 
sential to a certain movement, knowing what open 
column marching is will make the drivers act more in- 
telligently about it. The same holds for convoy control 
methods. If your drivers know that they're being ruled 
by block control, the one in the last truck will remember 
maybe!) to pick up the guides and guards that have 
been dropped. Keep ‘em Rolling goes into motor 
marches from the driver's point of view. 

The procedure for making and breaking motor parks 
in the preliminary stages of training is confined mostly 
to inspecting the vehicle before and after operation, and 
to policing the area. Later you can go into the usual 
time allowed for the activities before starting and after 
finishing so the men can time their operations and get 
everything done. 

Something not stressed half often enough is the infor- 
mation the drivers can pick up from reading the road. 
A wealth of information is available to the driver who 
keeps his eyes peeled and his mind working. It was by 
reading and recognizing signs that the pioneers moved 
through uncharted wilderness and hostile Indian terri- 
tory. To them, reading the road often meant the dif- 
terence between getting there and getting scalped. To 
the driver today it may mean the difference between 
getting there and getting wrecked. 

Traffic lights, for example, are usually timed in cycles 
of a minute. You know your driving speed, you know 
the approximate distance you are from the light, you 
know the color it was when you first sighted it. With a 
little brain work you should be able to figure out what 
the darn thing is going to do when you get there. 

Spot the fences: they warn of entrances; watch tele- 
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phone poles for daytime road directions; that house— 
what type is it?—a schoolhouse says look out for chil- 
dren, a farmhouse or barn, look out for cattle; houses in 
groups usually mean a crossroads. At night the reflection 
from telephone wires will tell you the road direction, 
tip you off to curves, hills, etc. 

A cloud of dust in the distance means something's 
moving ahead, perhaps a herd of cattle or another con 
voy; fresh mud tracks may mean anything from a cart 
to a road-hogging hay wagon. Loose stones on the road, 
wisps of hay or straw, a ball rolling, a person calling- 
all these are welcome warning signs that tell an alert 
driver of a change in the road or of something ahead 

A tour of city trafic is the next on the program and 
by the time you've passed that stage, your drivers should 
be whipping into shape. You can now begin to give 
them the refinements. But before doing this have a gen 
eral review of the course: the whole PM routine, fire 
fighting, filling out the various forms, all kinds of high 
way driving and everything else you've given them. 
Now’s a good time to hold a written examination; and 
the drivers who do not make the grade should get 
special attention and if they seem hopeless, think about 
dropping them. 

While on the subject of examinations remember that 
the answers you get depend on the questions you give. 
Keep them in language your men can understand and 
make them personal. Write “you” and not “a driver.” 
Mix ple nty of operating practices with theory: empha 
sizing various angles of PM and driving. Unless you're 
a vocational expert, keep away from the “true and false” 
type of questions. They look easy but they're about the 
trickiest things in the world to prepare. Here are two 
of them taken from a recent official publication. They 
show the two commonest pitfalls: requiring an uncon 
ditional answer to a conditional question; and giving 
a question that can only be answered half right or half 
wrong 

“If the oil pressure gauge shows zero, it should be re- 
ported after reaching the motor park.” (True or false? 

It should be reported after reaching the motor park, 
certainly, and so could be marked “true.” However, if 
the examining officer meant that it should have been re 
ported en route, and not kept until the motor park was 
reached, it could be marked “false.” Either answer 
would be correct and yet neither of them show whether 
the driver knows what he’s talking about. 

“In case a person is overcome by carbon monoxide 
gas he should be removed from the gassed building and 
given a stimulant.” (True or false? ) 

This question can only be half answered. A person 
should be taken out of doors, but he shouldn’t be given 
a stimulant. These “have you stopped beating your wife 
yet” questions don’t prove anything about a driver's 
knowledge. 

After the half-way mark you can go into greater detail 
on the nomenclature and functioning of the units and 
assemblies, stressing what effect driver abuse has on 
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their operation. Lubrication too will begin to play a 
bigger part in the training routine and must be empha- 
sized and painstakingly explained. Go into the finer 
details of the gear ranges and compound transmissions, 
front wheel drive, the workings of the winch (MT 
Technical Service Bulletin Z-10), and handling trailed 
loads and avoiding jacknifing. Keep ‘em Rolling covers 
all this. 

Several details need special emphasis. The governor, 
for example. Ask the drivers if they've ever heard of 
the Chinese fishing cormorant—those long-necked birds 
that dive into the water from the fishing boat and 
snaflle the fish. Ever wonder what kept them from 
eating the fish instead of taking it back to the fisher- 
man? Damn clever these Chinese! They put a gov- 
ernor on the bird’s throat—a ring big enough to let the 
small fish slip through but small enough to keep the 
big fish out. The birds get enough chow to keep them 
happy but not enough to get a bellyache. 

The governor on a truck works the same way—it gives 
the engine enough gas to keep it happy, but not enough 
to ruin its insides. With this lead (and try to get leads 
of this type for every point you want to stress) go into 
details: How the army doesn’t buy governors that cut 
the horsepower of an engine more than two per cent 
until the governor starts to switch in. Engine wear in- 
creases by the square of engine speed, and all the gover- 
nor does is cut in about 200 rpm above the maximum 
horsepower speed of the engine. Jimmying it doesn’t 
do any good because the restriction is still there. Gov- 
ernors don’t affect acceleration, pulling power, or any- 
thing else except acceleration when the engine has 
hit the top governed speed—and no one but a cowboy 
would be driving that fast anyway. 

Changing gears in plenty of time is important too. 
Lessons are likewise needed on how to put on chains 
correctly. Explain the difference between directional 
and non-directional, standard and run-flat tires. Bat- 
teries must be kept filled and any water that can be 
drunk can be used: distilled water is unnecessary. An 
elementary knowledge of rigging is essential. A clove 
hitch, with the end left through to form a bow; or the 
double blackwall knot for tow hooks and the single 
blackwall for pintles are the easiest to untie, but they 
may slip occasionally. 

Make your drivers get out of the truck before back- 
ing unless there is an assistant handy to guide them. 
No one can see what’s behind a truck from the cab. 

There'll come a time in every driver's life when using 
the winch will make all the difference in the world. 
Teach them how to use it and how to watch it. A 
winch line under load stretches like rubber and stores 
up a lot of energy, just like a slingshot. Treat a winch 
line under strain with the same respect you would a 
75 that failed to fire, and stay away from it. Drivers 
should duck behind the cowl when a line breaks and 
they should be the only men anywhere near it. If a 
snatch block is used, keep away from the angle made 


Se) tember 


by the cable and the block. A ninety-five-poun 4 bloc 


will travel 300 yards on the fly and finish up through a 
brick wall. There should always be a spare shear pin 
in the truck and the driver should know how 1.) use js 
Only replace a shear pin with a shear pin—never with 
bolts or anything else. Shear pins are calculated t 
break at a certain strain, and if the pin doesn’t break 
the worm shaft or the U-joint or the tow can be ruined 
The whole story on winching is found in Keep ‘em 


Rolling. 

When they have these fine points down pat, and not 
until then, you can break your drivers into the tea] 
meat of motor transport work: Cross-country and black. 
out driving, loading and camouflage, towing cargos, 
map reading, defense and offense against aerial attack. 
immobilizing abandoned vehicles, and preparing the 
vehicle for the monthly Cor 1,000 mile) inspection. 

Here are some notes on miscellaneous subjects: 

Theoretically, some trucks have a camouflage net 
issued as part of their equipment, but practically they're 
hard to find in many motor transport units. The new 
lusterless paint is a step in the right direction. It's 
interesting to note that the Canadian Army, in addi- 
tion to lusterless paint, is also painting its trucks in a 
disruptive pattern, using different colors and shades. 
The top of the truck gets more light than the side, so 
it’s painted a darker color to decrease reflections. 

However, if you have camouflage nets the thing to 
remember is that they’re not magic cloaks for visibility. 
A net draped over a truck doesn’t make it disappear. 
The shape and shadow and tracks are still there. So it 
looks like a net draped over a truck. The top of the net 
should be tied to something over the vehicle if possible 
—a telephone or telegraph pole or a tree. Pull the bot 
tom of the net away from the truck and peg it to the 
ground or fasten it to anything that will hold it away 
from the truck. This breaks the shape and the shadow, 
and gives much the same effect as a curtain at a window. 
Branches and other foliage woven into the net will help 
increase the illusion. 

Nothing can hide a moving truck. Stop when enemy 
aircraft are near and scatter. This immediately makes 
camouflage the individual responsibility of the driver. 
They are the only ones who can save their own skins, 
and the sooner they realize it the better. 

An observer from the air sees a vast jigsaw of fences, 
grass, fields, ploughed lands, woods, houses, lines of 
streets, flashes of rivers, and he sees them in patches 
and lines of light and dark rather than color. So the 
purpose of camouflage is to blend the truck into 
these lights and shadows, never forgetting that trucks 
leave tracks. Choose a spot where the truck will fit 
into the pattern. Squatting in the middle of an open 
field is asking for trouble, even if a net is used. Slip 
alongside the boundaries of the field into the shadow 
of bushes or hedges, or alongside a ditch, where the 
net, properly rigged, will have a sporting chance of 
being effective. 
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I, ou're near a building, run the truck alongside 
and +2 the net to give the effect of a lean-to or an 
add 


||. sun moves around, and if trucks are parked for 
mar: hours, the nets will have to be shifted to carry 
out ‘1c pattern of the shadows. 

oup of upturned faces stands out to an aerial 
obse ver like a 6 x 6 in a flock of jeeps. 

Keep the paulins down over the sides when parked 
and when moving, if possible. Rolled paulins reveal 
and emphasize the shadowed interior of the truck. 

Sloping windshields send a beam of light up when 
the sun hits them. Rig shades of salvage canvas, painted 
olive drab, and slip them under the windshield wipers 
when a truck is parked. 

Cross-country work is the one real job of drivers. 
You must keep plugging cross-country driving until 
your men can take it in stride. The truck is the driver’s 
weapon, and he stands or falls with it. No truck can 
stand cross-country driving unless it’s kept in perfect 
shape, and only PM will keep it so. 

Cross-country driving affords you the best chance 
of making a game out of driving. Competition here is 
the keynote of successful driving. Put your drivers 
into groups and keep a record of their progress, posting 
the one with the best PM record, the lowest gas and oil 
consumption, and the one that makes and breaks for- 
mation the quickest. Instead of having to maintain a 
constant, nagging check on their maintenance, you'll 
find your men bedevilling the mechanics to adjust car- 
buretors, check clutches, and adjust brakes and other 
minor, but vital, points that are usually neglected. 

If you can, have practices in the neighborhood of 
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machine gun or artillery ranges so your men can get 
used to combat conditions. Have them gas in a black 
out, or take them out at night over strange roads and 
drop them at separate points. Leave a map with them, 
tell them where they are, and have umpires start them 
home at a designated time. The last group to get all 
their men in buys the drinks. 

When the course is completed and the final exams 
passed, make the presentation of the Operator's Permit 
a ceremony. Let the drivers know that receiving one is 
an honor granted after proof of ability and that losing 
one is a disgrace. Play on human vanity by giving the 
men a show. As the Permit is presented to the driver, 
have his name stencilled inconspicuously on the truck. 
This gives him pride of possession and identifies the 
truck as his before the rest of the outfit. Try to sell the 
idea that a Permit is the next best thing to a stripe. The 
stimulation that men get from this type of show pays 
amply in decreased accidents and maintenance, and 
increased morale. 

Finally, driver training is not a matter of so many 
hours teaching before a permit is issued and then a 
thing to be forgotten. It continues as long as a man is 
driving. Your outfit will continually receive vehicles 
of new types. As each one comes in, get all your drivers 
and mechanics together and go over it with them, using 
the manufacturer's manual as a guide. Make the men 
become familiar with it. Discuss the new points of the 
truck. Find out how it works. Debate the possible 
bugs that may develop. Let all the men have a chance 
of driving it until you are sure they thoroughly under 
stand it. Make all your drivers qualify for all types of 
vehicles as they come in. 


Nearly Everything Else Comes First 


The common error of the volunteer is to think too 
much of formal drill, to hold it the first, almost the 
whole thing, in soldiering. He is wrong. It is not only 
not the first, it is almost the last. Before it come feed- 
ing, hygiene, supply, equipment, discipline, almost 
everything.—LizuTENANT GENERAL Rosert LEE 


BuLLarb. 
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By a little geographical juxtapositioning it can be 
shown (and the WPA guidebook on Alaska devotes the 
very first of its 400-odd pages to showing) that the far 
western tip of the Aleutian Island chain (Attu Island) 
would lie on Los Angeles, while the far southwestern 
tip of Alaska—or Alaska proper as we shall call it— 
would cover all or most of a half dozen midwestern 
states. This proves in best guidebook style that Alaska 
is a large piece of property (actually one-fifth as large 
as the United States). But all the same I'm just as 
pleased that Alaska is where it is and not strung out 
between L.A. and Savannah. It’s doing much more 
good up north there, forming the “dagger pointed at 
the heart of Japan.” 

It is not enough to say “I’m going to Alaska” and ex- 
pect your informant to come through with a description 
of your future home in a few well-chosen paragraphs. 
You've got to be specific about where in Alaska you're 
going, for Alaska is as diversified as it is big. It juts out 
into the warm Japanese current on the one hand, and 


dips down into the polar sea on the other. In between 
there are bigtime mountains (McKinley among them), 
great rivers (the Yukon for one), barren wastes (the 
“tundra”), fertile valleys (Matanuska, haven for the 
dust bowlers, for example ), virgin forests, glaciers (sec 
ond only to Greenland), temperate climate (the Pan 
handle), frigid climate (the Arctic slope), eternal fog 
(the Aleutians). and many other items too numerous 
(or too unappealing) for the Baedekers to mention. In 
the Great Land (as we boosters call the subject of to 
day's essay), you can get anything from the impossibk 
to the almost sublime, from a polar ice pack to some 
thing little short of a tropical rain forest. 

Therefore we must get specific about this subject 
and the best way-to get specific is to get a map. A glance 
at the map will show that Alaska is a big block of land 
with a pair of handlebars, one sticking out to the south- 
west (the Aleutian Islands), and one to the southeast 
(the “Panhandle”). The Panhandle is a narrow strip 


of mountainous terrain (peaks to 9,000 feet), with one 
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oft) most irregular and jagged coast lines in the world. 
itr inds you of fjord- scarred Norway. The Aleutians 
are hain of barren, fog-bound islands, volcanic in 
oric >. They form the dagger I mentioned above and 
also in all probability y your future home, if you're “going 
to \laska.” Alaska proper consists of a great central 


rive:, the Yukon, flowing through a low-lying barren 
pla which, in tum, is bounded on either side by 
mountain ranges Con the south the great Alaska range; 
on the north the less-formidable Brooks range). The 
Alaska mountains taper off into the Pacific Ocean to 
form the relatively-desirable area known as “southern 
Alaska.” The Brooks range fades into the Arctic Ocean 
through the “Arctic slope.” More about these geograph- 
ical details later. 

Alaska’s remote history is sad to the point of being 
sordid. Originally the land was peopled by Eskimos 
and Indians, who went their ways killing the walrus, 
spearing the salmon, swapping their wives, and other- 


wise minding their own businesses. Then it was 
Alaska’s luck to fall in the way of the great expansion 
of European Russia that swept across the Urals and 
over Siberia in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
In 1741 the Russians, led by one Vitus Bering, made 
the hop from Kamchatka to the Aleutians—the hop 
which, reversed, may well be keeping the master minds 
in Tokio awake of nights. 

The Russians came to Alaska for one purpose only: 
to get what they could out of the land and to get it as 
quickly as they could. Their prime interest was in furs 
—particularly the fur of the sea otter—and in getting 
furs they enslaved and degraded the natives—particu- 
larly the Aleutians—in as pure an exhibition of exploita- 
tion as the world has ever seen. In the Aleutian Islands 
and the southwestern regions of the mainland there are 
- traces of the Russian rule—chiefly in the forms of 
.1) the prevalence among the natives of the Russian 
ph es religion with its squat dome-capped churches; 
and (2) an enduring scarcity of sea otters. 

Che story of America’s acquisition of the Great Land 
is always good for a paragraph or two and a fact you 


never knew before, or two. The general picture is one 
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of 1867—Washington being high-pressured by a pleni 
potentiary of the Czar who offered the Great Land 
intact (without sea otters) for seven million dollars, 
plus his own promotional expenses (which came to a 
Hat two hundred thousand dollars). Washington was 
only mildly interested and there is a suspicion that 
the final decision to pay the price and take the pig-in 
the-poke was dictated by the hunch that Russia's desire 
to sell indicated a more-than-neighborly interest in the 
land on the part of stillayp-and-coming England. In 
any event, whether by good luck or good management 
or ‘good power politics, the deal stands as one of the 
smartest of all time. A dagger pointed at the heart of 
Japan for seven million dollars plus expenses is some 
thing more, even, of a bargain than Manhattan Island 
for twenty-four bucks. 

The deal of 1867, however, did not exactly catapult 
Alaska into the realm of benighted, prosperous lands. 
There was a little ceremony. A party came up from 
Washington and hoisted the stars and stripes at Sitka. 
No doubt there was a speech. Then the Russians 
moved out (thinking that here was one lemon that had 
been squeezed dry). And then—no one much moved 
in. For thirty years that seven million dollar dagger 
lay up there collecting dust (figuratively; snow and fog 
liter ally) to the complete unconcern of anyone in 
Washington or even Tokio. It was an era of lawless 
ness, when ‘ ‘polygamy and slavery and the lynching of 
witches prevailed.” Occasionally an Astor man, or a 
white trader of like caliber, sailed up the Alaska coast, 
speaking to the natives in a curious jargon (still. to be 
detected in places ) called “Chinook.” One of the fav 
orite Chinook words, and no doubt one of the most 
used, was a noun, hgotchenoo, denoting “home-distilled 
spirits." And so Alaskan Chinook stepped into the 
breach when our language needed a term to denote the 
bootleg products of the prohibition era. 

It is possible that the native Alaskans were wonder 
ing whether or not the change in sovereignty had been 
for the good when, in 1898, just in time to have its 
edge taken off by the Spanish-American war, the first 
great gold stampede was into the Klondike region of 
Canada, not Alaska. The following year saw the dis- 
covery of gold on the beach at Nome—“golden sands 
twenty to twenty-five miles wide and 250 miles long, 
with thousands of people earning $300 per day.” (That 
was the advertisement of the steamship lines speaking. 
Actually the golden sands were a few yards wide and 
three-quarters of a mile long, and a few hundred people 
managed to eke out $5.00 or $10.00 per day. ) 

After the gold stampedes had played themselves out 
the stam ‘ders, mostly disillusioned, returned to “the 
States,” leaving behind the ghosts of their towns. But 
while the bubble of $300 per day to be picked up off 
the golden beach had been exploded, the presence of 
gold in workable quantities in Alaska had been estab- 
lished. Big business became interested. America rubbed 
its eyes and decided that the territory which had first 
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looked to be so poor and then to be so rich was neither, 
but was just a good piece of earth and worth some at- 
tention. 

Well, one item worth more attention than it usually 
gets is the people. Alaska, when you come to think of 
it, is a crossroads—a crossroads between Asia and Amer- 
ica and a crossroads between the Arctic and the tem- 
perate zones. Therefore, Alaska has crossroads stamped 
in the character of its people. 

There are roughly 60,000 of these people. About 
half of this total are whites and they live chiefly where 
the living is best: in the panhandle and along the 
southern coast. 

The half of the total population represented by the 
“natives” is the interesting half. It consists roughly of 
two parts Eskimo, two parts Indian, and one part Aleut. 
The 15,000-odd Alaska Eskimos represent about one- 
half of the world’s total count of that breed. The 
Eskimos inhabit the northern and northwestern parts 
of the country, particularly the Arctic slope. 

The Aleuts are first cousins of the Eskimos, and they 
vie with them in choosing the least-desirable places to 
inhabit. The Aleuts, of course, have their chain of 
islands which brought them under the guns of the Rus- 
sian promyshleniki two hundred years ago and which 
put them in the front line of total war today. 

The Alaskan Indians, like the whites, gravitate to the 
areas where living comes a little easier. There are two 
principal tribes: the Athapascans in the west and 
south, and the Tlingits, in the south and southeast. 
The Tlingits are a hardy bunch so tough that the Rus- 
sians finally gave up attempting to enslave them. There 
is, of course, a great deal of interbreeding in Alaska, 
among the natives themselves, and among the whites 
and the natives. The big WPA guidebook suggests 
that something like one-quarter of the total native popu- 
lation has some white blood in it. 

There is a lot of pro-ing and con-ing on Alaska’s cli- 
mate. In their efforts to demolish what they fancy to be 
a popular belief to the effect that Alaska is one big block 
of ice, the well-wishers of the territory push the point 
over backwards by countering with a picture of a para- 
dise-on-earth. “Warm and equable” are the adjectives 
generally used. And indeed, if applied to the right 

arts of Alaska, and if properly qualihed, they may well 
be used. The southeastern panhandle is “warm and 
equable”—and rainy to the extent of perhaps 150 inches 
per year. The southern coast and the Aleutians are 
“warm and equable’—and as foggy as any place on 
earth. The interior of the country is extremely hot or 
extremely cold, according to the season of the year. The 


Arctic slope is as cold as it sounds. All in all, considering 


the locations of our various bases and posts (in fhe south- 
east, south and southwest), one who gets orders for 
Alaska may expect to find a temperate-damp climate. 
But he may also expect to find extremes of hot and cold 
simply by crossing over a mountain range. 

At various times in the distant past fur and gold have 


mber 
been one-two, or two-one, on the list of Alas). eco, 
nomic activities. Today they are two-three it: and 
a johnny-come-lately (around 1880), fish, is p in 
the No. | slot. The No. 1 fish himself is the <:\mon, 
The important fishing grounds are off the southeastern 


and southern coasts, and in shallow Bristol Bay The 
fishing industry is a seasonal affair, and so each 
sees thousands of hands sailing up from Seattle io par 
ticipate in the catch and then to sail home again. The 
Alaskans take their fishing seriously, and in 1936 they 
were ready to pull a Midway on the Japanese fishing 
fleet which brought over some floating cheap-labor can. 
neries, and started to muscle in on the Bristol Bay 
grounds. On that occasion the Japs withdrew. But 
many an Alaskan looks on the present war as a heaven. 
sent chance to settle the issue of who-owns-the-salmon 
for once and for all. 

Gold, the No. 2 Alaskan business, is no longer the 
affair of the individual prospector. There are stil! a few 
of these men grub-staking themselves along in the best 
Jack London manner. But, by and large, the Alaska 
gold is now recovered through use of huge dredges, 
which turn river beds inside out, scarring up the entire 
landscape in the process. To date the frozen Alaskan 
earth has yielded no important mineral other than gold, 
but of course the boosters are in there talking of fabu- 
lous resources yet untapped, huge quantities of coal 
among other things. 

Alaska’s No. 3 industry is furs. Just as the salmon is 
the king-pin of the fishing business, so is the fox the 
mainstay of the trappers. You will never know how 
many kinds of foxes there are until you read that WPA 
book on Alaska: blue ones, black ones, red ones, silver 
ones, and ones in between. And there are other Alaskan 
furs: mink, beaver, muskrat, lynx, otter, marten, bear 
(polar, black or glacier, take your choice). In fur 
trapping as in gold mining the romantic angle is not all 
it once was. Much of the important fox catch now 
comes from farms, some of them on the Aleutians. 

An economy based on fish and furs leaves a great deal 
to be desired. Agriculture, however, has never gotten 
much of a toe-hold in the territory. Although there are 
places (well advertised) where cabbages, thriving on 
the twenty-hours daily of sunlight, grow to fifty-pound 
weights, by and large the Alaskan soil is too rocky and 
too thin and too hard to clear and the growing season is 
too short, to appeal to farmers. In addition ° eam is the 
deep-seated aversion which most fishermen and trappers 
hold against working the land. Even counting the 
refugees from the dust bowls of the Middle West who 
were brought into the Matanuska Valley, a few years 
ago, there are fewer than 2,000 farmers in Alaska. 

Alaska’s 15,000 Eskimos, however, have shifted over 
to a pastoral life in the course of the past fifty years. 
The shift has been a remarkable thing and it all goes 
back to the importing of a few Laplandish reindeer in 
1891. The moss-eating reindeer turned out to have the 
ability to subsist on the northern “tundra’—barren 
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es on which cattle or sheep would starve to death 
.urry. There are now thought to be close to a 
, reindeer running the Arctic slope and the in- 
all tended by the Eskimos. The Eskimos, who 
: have their share of the civilized traits of greed 
mbition, manage them on a codperative basis. 

ska has long enjoyed listing as a tourist's dream, 

fter analyzing the travel books I conclude that if 
‘re stationed on the mainland you'll be able to 
smuse yourself. You can drink in the wild natural 
beauty of the mountains and glaciers; or (and here you 
take me with you) you can hunt and fish. 
rhe streams of the southern coastal regions abound 
in trout—rainbow, cutthroat, steelhead. If you’ve been 
prizing the three- pound beauty you caught in Idaho 
summer before last, or if you've been lamenting the 
ur-pounder that got away, you can readjust your 
st all ards upward. Fifteen pounds for a rainbow trout 
will get you no headlines in Alaska. And in the streams 
of the interior using salmon eggs for bait Cand fighting 
off the mosquitoes with clubs), you may come up with 
a fifty-pound lake trout. In the salt waters off the south- 
ern coast you can go to work with spoons, lures, or 
plain hooks baited with herring, and get yourself a 
100-pound king salmon. (If you don’t quite attain these 
figures address complaints to the WPA Guidebook 
people. ) 

As for hunting the Alaskan jack-pot is even richer. 
There are birds of many kinds (grouse, ptarmigan); 
there are bears (including the great Kodiak, the largest 
carnivorous animal on earth); there are 1,500-pound 
seven-foot moose; there are pure-white mountain sheep; 
there are caribou (thousands of them); there are timber 
Yes, and there is a complicated schedule of 
seasons and permits, all of which you should investigate 
before shouldering the gun and going after the Kodiak. 

The only easy way of traveling to and about Alaska 
is by air. The only highway worthy of the name is the 
“Richardson Trail,” which connects the port of Valdez 
with the inland metropolis, Fairbanks (population 
2,500). An extension of the Richardson Trail, the 
“Steese Auto Trail,” connects Fairbanks with Circle, 
on the Yukon River. This is an important connection 
because, as in all undeveloped lands, much Alaskan 
trafhe still moves on the rivers. For example, you can 


wolves. 


board a stern paddlewheel river boat at Whitehorse 
deep in the Yukon Territory of Canada and make your 
way 1,200 miles to Circle, or 2,600 miles to Nome. The 
guidebooks advise the trip, and it strikes me as an ideal 
way to catch up on your reading, say of your old IN- 
FANTRY JOURNALS for the past couple of years. 

Travel by rail is fully as difficult as by auto. The 
one important railway, the government-owned “Alaskan 
Railroad,” connects the port (and base) of Anchorage 
with the aforementioned metropolis of Fairbanks (by 
way of another 1,000 population metropolis, Mata- 
nuska). Another little railway runs from the port of 
Skagway on the panhandle coast to Whitehorse, where 
you board that Yukon river steamer with your armload 
of back INFANTRY Journats. 

The “midnight sun” is an item handled gingerly by 
the Alaskan well-wishers. They don’t seem to be able 
to decide whether to plug it as a tourist come-along, or 
to play it down as an unprofitable emphasis on the arctic 
climate. The Alaskans want it understood that in some 
parts of their land the days are about as long and short 
as they are in Minnesota or Maine. The Alaskans are 
right, and the parts of their land they have in mind 
when making that statement are the southeastern parts 
of the southeastern panhandle. But travel on up to 
Fairbanks say, or to Nome, and you'll find the summer 
sun just setting at midnight and rising again at 2:00 
A.M. Similarly you'll find the winter days in those 
regions consistently dark or at least murky. 

In its gold-rush days prices in Alaska were fabulous 
ly high and there is still something of a hangover of 
that old condition. The tip-off, perhaps, is in the com 
plete absence of pennies, and, in fact, in many places 
of dimes and nickels. Alaska is a flat-price country. 
There is no such thing as a price tab reading $1.98. In 
fact, a $1.98 item would probably run you a flat four 
dollars up there. One Lieutenant John C. A. Watkins, 
writing in the Air Forces News Letter, gets specific on 
the matter of Alaskan prices. He mentions such items 
as thirty-nine cent cucumbers (five for $1.95 I suppose 
in order to avoid the traffic in pennies), seventy-five 
cent cans of (eight-cent) chili, and $1.25 for the clean- 
ing- pressing of a blouse. Lieutenant Watkins concludes 
that life in Alaska would be tough indeed if the Army 
pay were not comple mented by the Army commissary. 



























































Capture of a lown 


By Lieutenant Colonel Paul W. Thompson 


The winter of 1941-42 on the Russo-German front 
produced its share of the headlines, chiefly super-opti- 
mistic ones. It also produced a great scarcity of detail 
concerning specific actions. Since the significance of 
that winter campaign must derive largely from the ex 
tent of the losses inflicted on the defending Germans, 
and since any good estimate of losses must be based on 
full knowledge of the type of fighting and of the minor 
tactics involved, this paucity of detail is a serious mat- 
ter. It has operated practically to preclude a true under- 
standing of the campaign as a whole. 

The sketches that follow do not pretend to throw the 
long-awaited spotlight on the winter actions on the Rus- 
sian front. Details, alas, still are too few. These sketches 
are rather an attempt to make the best of an unsatisfac- 
tory situation. They are based on accounts that have 
appeared in the Russian press, chiefly the official Red 
Army organ, Red Star. While most such accounts are 
vague to the point of being useless, there is an occasional 
exception. One exception is an account of the storming 
of the village of “Ludina Gora.” 

We get off to a bad start in the case of Ludina Gora 
through our inability to spot the action precisely as re- 
gards the time of its occurrence. Indeed, we are fortu- 

nate (Soviet press accounts being what they are) to be 
able to locate even the place approximately: Ludina 
Gora is a village some fifty miles northwest of Moscow 
in the direction of Staritsa. The German drive on Mos- 
cow had been brought to a halt on December 6; and that 
event, the halting of the German drive, merged almost 
imperceptibly into the great Russian counteroffensive. 
On December 20 the Russians stormed and occupied 
a town called Volokolamsk (see map). This brought 
the counterattackers to within eight miles Cand within 
sight) of their next objective, the village of Ludina 
Gora. (And here is illustrated Point No. | of our dis- 
course: the fact that the Russian winter offensive con- 
sisted of numberless attacks on numberless defended 
towns and villages, in which the Germans had estab- 
lished themselves—often in a surprising degree of com- 
fort. ) 


The village of Ludina Gora occupies a commanding 


hill, or plateau. Our careful chronicler in Red Star - 


carefully notes that the elevation of the village is “206.3” 
—presumably meters. But then, caution getting the bet- 
ter of him, he doesn’t say what the surrounding ele- 
vations are and sums up the situation by calling the 
place “a dominating rise.” He dwells at length, however, 
on the magnificent fields of fire commanded ‘by the 
dominating rise—fields even and entirely open for a 


radius of six miles all around. At the time of th: 


ichon 
the ground was covered deep with snow (hoy deep 
of course, Red Star does not say); and the Germans had 


not neglected the old stratagem of promoting the for 
mation of ice on the critical approaches through the 
lease of water. 

The Germans had occupied Ludina Gora with (it’s 
an estimate) perhaps one battalion of infantry, rein 
forced by regimental howitzers, and supported by arti] 
lery, emplaced further to the west. The organization of 
the position, so far as it can be divined from the highl, 
uninformative charts of the Red Star, was as indicated 
on the map. By the Russian count, the position disposed 
of eighty machine- gun nests, twelve mortar emplace 
ments, and ten antitank guns. The front was covered 
by wire entanglements, and all approaches were mined 
and trapped. The Germans had dug in for the winter 
There was a complete system of trenches, liberally 
equipped with dugouts. These were, for the most part, 
heated, and in the officer dugouts there were beds, 
tables, and chairs “appropriated from the local popu 
lation.” The buildings of the village itself were con 
verted—by the old sandbag method—into respectable 
fortifications. 

Against this formidable position—and under the al 
most-impossible conditions of Russian mid-winter—the 
Russians moved a “unit” or “group” which we will esti 
mate (without much help from Red Star) to have con 
sisted of one regiment of infantry heavily supported by 
engineers and artillery. 

The Russian attack was preceded by days of recon 
naissance. This reconnaissance showed that the Ger 
mans were holding the northern sector of the position 
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The fortified village 


relatively lightly, apparently because of the unusually 
favorable fields of fire over the slopes leading up to 
that sector. Meanwhile the approaches from the east, 
southeast, and northeast “were thickly laid with barriers 
and ice.” There was no approach from the west; in that 
direction lay other fortified villages constituting the 
German line of communications. With these facts in 
mind the Russians made their plan: to attack from the 
north (“the Germans were convinced the Soviets would 
not attack from that direction”) with feints from the 
south and east. 

The attack was launched on a day (late in Decem- 
ber?) when an infantry “unit” (battalion?) supported 
by two battalions of artillery moved forward from the 
south. As the attacking echelons came within range the 
Germans took them under heavy fire. This was the sig- 
nal for a Russian stratagem. The infantry ceased to ad- 
vance but dug in or withdrew to prepared “dugouts.” 
The Russian artillery then went into action. The Ger- 
man artillery continued to fire and the duel went on 
all day. As darkness fell the Russians stepped: up the 
intensity of their artillery fire; and this, as per plan, led 
the Germans to believe that an assault was impending. 
The German answer was to bring mortars and artillery 
forward “for close defense.” The movement of German 
artillery is alleged to have deranged the obstacle system 
of the position. The bombardment was also effective and 
morning showed “all the gullies and slopes of the hill 
to be covered with shell holes, a considerable part of 
the antitank and anti- infantry barriers destroyed, and 
the minefields exploded.” 

There followed a quiet day but the night brought a 
repetition of the artillery activity—this time from the 
east as well as the south. By this time, says Red Star, 
the Germans were looking only to the south and east, 
and the last thing they were thinking of was an attack 
from the north. 

But meanwhile and unbeknown to the Germans 
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things were shaping up to the north. The main effort 
unit (two battalions?), with its heavy allotment of engi 
neers and artillery, hé d made a wide swing and had ap 
proached the position from the north. The movement 
was made with infinite care, especially that part of it 
within observation range of Ludina Gora. Finally “the 
troops assembled at the foot of the slopes in small 
groups and hugged the shelter the shallow gullies and 
bushes gave them. They moved only at night. During 
the day, dressed in white hoods, they dug into the snow 
and waited for nightfall. Machine guns, small-caliber 
cannon, and mortars were camouflaged in the same 

way. These weapons were all dismantled for movement 
into position in order not to leave tell-tale tracks visibl 

during the day. In two nights the Russians concen 

trated enough forces at this point to begin the attack. 

The artille ry, not being able to go into _ position here, 

was placed four to six miles to the rear. 

We are justified, I think in pausing to appreciate the 
picture just painted. On the one hand, the artillery 
blasting away from the south and east; on the other, the 
white-clad soldiers pushing forward through the snow, 
silently, in the dark, carrying the white-wrapped pieces 
of their mortars and machine guns, looking ahead to a 
day during which they must lie silently and motionless 
in the snow and the cold. 

Under the circumstances ‘it is likely that the Russian 
shock troops were glad when the zero hour came. It 
came late on the second night, and in the conventional 
manner. The engineers dashed forward to blast paths 
through the wire and the minefields. The Germans re 
acted energetically. They flooded the approaches with 
light (by means of star shells), and opened up with 

machine guns and mortars. It was a throwback to 
World War I. And in World War I style the machine 
guns won; the attackers were brought up short. The 
Russian answer to that was more supporting artillery. 
And this came “with more than 1,000 shells fired with 
in a five-minute period.” Following the terrific artillery 
bombardment, there was an hour or so of quiet. Then 
the Russian infantry resumed its advance, hoping that 
the machine guns had been silenced. They had not, arid 
so once more the advance came to a halt. 

At this point Cit must long since have turned day 
the Russians took stock of the situation and decided 
that everything depended upon reducing a few pill 
boxes from which the important machine guns were 
firing. Resorting to a German practice 
Belgium, 1940), the Russians took time out while they 
brought forward some pieces of artillery. Just how they 
did it is not clear, but Red Star assures us that these 
pieces finally were brought to within 600 yards of the 
enemy emplaceme nts. From that point-blank range they 
opened fire. The pillboxes soon were silenced. 

The Germans, however, countered the loss of their 
pillboxes by shifting additional automatic weapons from 
nearby sectors. Noting this the Russians decided to 
shift their main effort to one of the sectors nearby which, 
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they reckoned, must have been left in a weakened con- 
dition. The maneuver was to the right. One battalion, 
| with most of the close-up artillery, was left to protect 
the left, and to maintain pressure in the old direction. 
The maneuver, of course, was a success, and as such 

it receives an adequate treatment in Red Star: “ 
German resistance became weaker. Soviet artillery, 
) which had been pushed far forward, quickly silenced 
the last remaining pillboxes. The Soviets then moved 
forward almost without a loss. The first two Soviet 
companies reached the height and smashed through the 
first German lines and headed for the village which was 

| the center of resistance.” 











My Lord, 


of campaigning. 





School Bulletin, June, 1942. 
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Comment: Don’t be a quill driver.—From Adjutant Generals 
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The Red Star account goes on to tell how a 
counterattack, moving from the village, caug 
two companies in the flank and forced the 
Meanwhile, however, “two more Soviet batta! 
forced their way to Ludina Gora,” apparently | 
east. A short time later the “unit” which had bx 
ducting the feint on the southern sector cam 
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earnest. The net result of these concentric attacks was 
to force the Germans to withdraw to the west—to the 
heavily-fortified village of Posadniki. Presumably, Po. 
sadniki became the next objective of the Russians and 
there began a new cycle of reconnaissance, plan, feint, 


and assault. And that is where we came in. 


A Pertinent Letter 


The following letter was written by the Duke of Wellington from 
Spain, about 1810, to the Secretary of State for War, Lord Brad- 
ford. It embodies a principal which is continually impressed upon 
students at the Adjutant General’s School: 


If I attempted to answer the mass of futile correspondence 
that surrounds me, I should be debarred from all serious business 


I must remind your Lordship—for the last time—that so long as 
] retain an independent position, I shall see no officer under my 
Command is debarred by attending to the futile drivelling of mere 
quill driving—in your Lordship’s Ofice—from attending to his 
first duty—which is, and always has been, so to train the private 
men under his Command that they may, without question, beat 
any force opposed to them in the field. 


I am, 


My Lord, 
Your obedient 


Servant, 


WELLINGTON 








A view of densely settled 
New York City. 


So spectacular have been the exploits of airpower, so 
eloquent the voices of its exponents from Douhet to 
Seversky, that supremacy in the air is now being widely 
accepted as axiomatic in planning for victory. The 
writer is not an aviation expert, hence unqualified to 
discuss the tactics of air battle, the virtue of individual 
plane types and the rate of their production. He per- 
ceives, however, albeit dimly, the shape of human 
society and economy in the age of aviation, and feels 
sufficiently concerned as regards the emerging pattern 
to ask the question: Air supremacy precisely over what? 

What planes can do to ships in straight duels have 
been amply demonstrated from the coasts of Norway to 
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the shores of the Pacific; a host of eyewitnesses testified 
to what they did to the tightly packed roads of northern 
France and to the narrow streets of London; and aerial 
photography renders accurately the effects of intense 
bombing upon compact industrial targets. The impress 
of air warfare upon areas thinly settled or spacious 
enough to allow for a wide geographic distribution of 
industry is less clearly marked. The réle of the air arm 
over the plains of Russia and the L ibyan desert appears 
circumscribed not only by the relative strength of the 
contending air forces but also by the topography of the 
respective theaters of war favoring the rapid movement 
and the prompt dispersal of the ground forces. Simi- 
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larly, the Chinese, once they had been pushed by their 
Japanese foes from the densely settled and highly in- 
dustrialized coastal sectors into their roomier hinter- 
land, showed themselves perversely indifferent to the 
doctrines of General Douhet. 

If, in the search for facts by which to judge the réle 
of airpower in modern war, one fact towers above all 
others, it is the fact that the effectiveness of airpower 
depends largely on the nature of the ground over which 
it operates. The doctrine of the most extreme and most 
popular exponents of airpower-and-nothing-but-air- 
power can be fairly and simply stated as follows: an air 
fleet powerful enough to seek out the enemy's air fleet, 
to defeat it in battle or destroy it on the ground, then to 
pound the enemy’s territory into submission by massive 
bombing. Thus victory will be won. 

It may be beside the point in a discussion of theory 
to insist upon the fact that thus far no victory of this 
kind has been won and that the Chinese and Russians, 
for example, refused to comply in just that way with 
the claims of the airpower enthusiasts. But it is not 
beside the point to emphasize those by no means so 
recent trends in industrial and communal planning 
which are modifying the geography of the world’s avia- 
tion targets—if they have not profoundly modified that 
geography already. Airpower will, in this war and in 
wars to come, remain the sharp edge of a nation’s 
total fighting power. Preponderance in the air has been 
tactically decisive on many a battlefield and will be so 
on many more. But the case history of Warsaw, Rotter- 
dam, London, and Cologne can no more be taken as 
the final and conclusive evidence as to what planes can 
do to civilian targets than the triumph of the Stuka 
over massed Polish cavalry can be accepted as the final 
verdict in the case of plane versus mobile ground forces. 

Early fliers gave big cities a wide berth and city 
councils enacted ordinances to keep early fliers at a 
safe distance. To this day peculiar air currents and 
impediments to emergency landings require—over large 
urban centers—special precautions in the operation of 
more weakly-powered craft. Experiments have shown 
that it is possible, but by no means yet safe and practi- 
cal, to operate special types like gyroplanes and heli- 
copters from city roofs and city streets. The compara- 
tive remoteness of airports from municipal centers 
leaves the average big-city dweller with the inescapable 
impression that the layout of his metropolis is awkward 
for air traffic. This not-so-remarkable discovery ante- 
dates the Second World War and the rise of airpower 
by a good many years. Shortly after the First World 
War, town planning, its literature and applied designs, 
reflected a growing interest in the problems posed by 
developments in aviation. 

M. Le Corbusier, the Swiss architect, published in 
1922 a scheme for a city of 3,000,000 which—besides 
providing for decentralized communal services, spa- 
cious parks and fresh air for all inhabitants—included 
airports as integral parts of the town plan. The Ameri- 
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can school of city planners, represented by Fran|. [Joyd 
Wright and Henry Wright, practicing architec:,, and 
Lewis Mumford, theoretician and publicist, eai\y rec 
ognized the increasing importance of aviation in the 
life of modern communities. German town p!| nning 
—before the advent of Hitler—sought to harmonize the 
requirements of a rapidly expanding commercia! ayia 
tion with communal demands for easily accessible and 


safe airdromes. 

The partnership of town planner, whether architect, 
social worker or sanitary engineer, and air-traffic expert, 
whether builder or operator of airdromes, is a logical 
one. Their common enemy is congestion—the awfy| 
congestion of the big cities and industrial centers which 
planlessly spill across, and devour, their rustic environs 

The demand of decent communal living and safe fly 
ing mutually is for spaciousness. Before the outbreak 
of the Second World War it had become apparent that 
the adjustment of the modern community to the re 
quirements of air communication would bring about as 
far-reaching changes of the maps of towns and cities as 
the motorcar had imposed during the preceding two 
decades. Henceforth, in town plans, the characteristics 
of flight would have to be given consideration similar 
to that heretofore bestowed on vehicular traffic. The 
location of airdromes—true public utilities—would have 
to be purposefully planned instead of being made de- 
pendent on the fluctuations of the real estate market 
and the vagaries of sectional interest. 

The menace of the bombing plane imparted to the 
business of planning more spacious communities a slant 
wholly different from that contemplated by the Le 
Corbusiers, Wrights, Mumfords and their pre-Nazi 
German colleagues. On first glance, to plan for a more 
spacious way of human living and to plan for safety 
from explosive and incendiary bombs appear not at all 
as related activities. Yet, to the communal planner, the 
fundamental problems inherent in both tasks bear a 
close resemblance. The threat from the air forcibly 
imposes on countless communities the very same struc- 
tural reforms for which the advocates of better com- 
munal living have vainly sought the public’s approval 
in peacetime. Such ideas as, for example, the de- 
centralization of communal services and industries, the 
garden city and the conversion of slum districts into 
parks, are kindered to the military conception of dis- 
persion. While ultimate purposes appear to differ, the 
task at hand is the same: to break down congestion. 

In Germany economic recovery and social changes 
after the First World War had imparted a powerful 
impetus to communal building and re-housing activi- 
ties. It would have been only by a strange oversight 
that the Nazis and their generals could have overlooked 
the accumulated capital in German and international 
thought on communal and regional planning. 1 rue, 
in the Nazi cannon-instead-of-butter economy the 
schemes for improving the dwellings of German w ork- 
ers were only scantily provided for. Such notable suc- 
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.s the conversion of Vienna's worst slum districts 


ndsome and airy workers’ quarters and the mag 
garden suburbs created by the municipality of 
urt were accomplished under democratic gov 


it. The Nazis can boast of no similar achieve 
But the progressive ideas of the municipal and 
| planners on decentralization and functional 
cture met halfway with the purely military 
tions of the Nazis. The latter, indeed, seized 
the obvious analogy between decentralization for 
us living and dispersion as passive defense in air 
re. They applied the technical experience which 
an architects had gained in modern housing proj 
to the design of air-raid shelters, underground 
ries and camouflage. 

Perhaps one of the most important official organiza 
tions in Germany concerned with the strategy of passive 
air protection is the Institute for Space Research and 
Space Organization (Reichsstelle fur Raumforschung 
und Raumordnung). Ostensibly organized for the study 
of internal migration and resettlement problems, the 
publications of the Institute reflect an intense preoccu 
pation with the planned transfer of industries from 
Germany s borderlands to centrally located shelter 
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areas. The scope ol this article does not permit me to 
review the literature of this Institute. Many of its pub 
lications are available in this country. They represent 
a systematic approach to the problem of dispersion on 
a national scale—“Space Strategy” as the Institute calls 
it. It is reported that the Institute planned the removal 
of certain key industries with theit respective labor 
complements from the Rhineland and southwestern 
Germany to the east-central provinces and, later, to 
lt stands to rea 
son that Germany does not care to advertise her accom 
But the 
German statistics for persons employed in industry, 
published May 17, 1939, reflect the trend towards a 
wider diffusion of war industries over the Reich. Aircraft 
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plishments in industrial dispersion official 


and allied industries whose spectacular growth dates 
from the inception of the Nazi régime, appear well dis 
tributed over the central regions of the Reich 

No amount of ingenuity on the part of the Institut: 
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for Space Research and Space Organization—which, 
incidentally, is closely affiliated with Dr. Haushofer’s 
Institute for Geopolitics—could have solved the prob- 
lems of removing all of Germany's war industries be- 
yond hostile bombing range. That task would have 
required more years than the Nazi time-table conceded 
to the planners. Moreover, the geography of Central 
Europe allows for a wide dispersion of war industries 
but never for that immunity from air attack which mere 
distance bestows on Soviet factories located beyond the 
Urals. It is, however, precisely the geographic limita- 
tions of the German planners which make their meth- 
ods of vital interest to us. Their handling of the prob- 
lem of dispersing strategic industries within an area 
densely populated and highly industrialized as a whole 
should furnish food for thought not only to the advo- 
cates of victory through bombing at the exclusion of all 
else, but also to the planners of our own passive de- 
fenses. 

It is known that German architects, on the personal 
behest of Hitler, have thoroughly explored the technical 
aspects of underground living. Hitler's own chancellery 
in Berlin has been equipped with spacious duplicate in- 
stallations underground complete with hospital, operat- 
ing room, air-conditioning apparatus and sundry com- 
forts. It is a fair guess that the average German citizen 
must sit out air raids in far less luxurious quarters. But 
it is reliably reported that important factories, especially 
those catering to the Luftwaffe, possess underground 
facilities both for work and recreation fortified by heavy 
concrete construction. As regards reports concerning 
the extent and accessories of these subterranean plants, 
it is difficult to determine where fact becomes fiction. 
Yet we need not doubt that such plants were built and 
are being built far beyond the experimental stage. 

No plausible arguments can be advanced why under- 
ground factories, equipped with modern devices of air- 
conditioning and lighting should not operate as efh- 
ciently as surface plants. Under optimum conditions the 
maintenance of constant temperatures and illumination 
present less of a problem in workshops underground 
than in those on surface level. There remains the 
psychological element: protracted confinement under- 
ground, it is argued, will lower the workers’ spirits. It 
should be remembered, however, that such confinement 
is accepted as a matter of course in several peacetime 
trades. Moreover, ingenuity in the choice of decorative 
effects such as painted walls and partitions, sensibly 
furnished rooms for rest and recreation, and a solid feel- 
ing of security from being blown to bits, may compen- 
sate the worker for the psychological strains imposed by 
subterranean living. 

Underground working and living is only one answer 
and by no means the we Bar's best one, to the question 
of passive defense against air attack. Neither is the air- 
raid shelter of various shapes, more or less hastily built 
beneath or near existing building types. The best long- 
range answer is the planned decentralization of com- 
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ember 
munal services, industries, and residential quart«:; pro 
pounded by the modern town and regional planners, 
This does not mean that we can now or in the furure by 
foolhardy neglect, discontinue the construction of 
bomb-proof shelters and the enforcement of othe: safety 
measures for our overcrowded cities. But it is preciseh 
the crowded community which is the most inviting 
target of the bomber. What happened to the tenemen 
districts of London under the blitz can logically happen 
to the tenement districts of any metropolis. Even under 
peacetime conditions the danger of conflagration js 
mainly curbed by the efficiency of fire departments 
rather than by the intrinsic merit of structural design 
or the wisdom of zoning laws. It takes little imagination 
to foresee what an air raid—even a light one by London 
standards—could do to our own little publicized bu; 
large slums. 

If some of our cities seem to have been built for con 
gestion rather than for circulation, and hence present 
their inhabitants with exorbitant hazards in air warfare. 
some of our most important industrial plants likewise 
testify to a blissful unawareness of hostile air potentials. 
Two important aircraft factories are cases in point. 
Their prominent locations, the one in pistol range of 
the eastern seaboard’s main highway and the other 
within slingshot distance from the East’s most traveled 
railroad track, appear as proof against effective camou- 
flage. Yet it should be emphasized that blame—if any 
one is to be blamed at all—cannot be placed at the door 
of individuals. No one, the German least of all, was 
able to predict accurately the nature of today’s air war 
fare, and our builders of aircraft plants can no more be 
stigmatized for a lack of foresight than our best inter 
national experts for their low score in global prophecy. 

But the tardy recognition accorded by the authorities 
and the public in this country as well as in Great Britain 
to the evils of overcrowding and its remedies can be 
blamed on these authorities and that public. For the 
evils were sorely evident to anyone with eyes to see and 
the remedies could have been easily applied. Had these 
remedies been undertaken in the days of peace and 
plenty the benefits from a healthier communal life 
would have largely justified the outlay; the task of pro 
viding adequate passive defense for the big city and the 
overgrown coketown would be a great deal simpler 
than it is now. 

There has sprung up, in Great Britain, a new school 
of architects. These British builders propose to build 
for today’s blitz and a better future. They maintain 
that there need not be a conflict between building for 
protection against the more common bombing hazards 
and building for use and comfort. The British eng: 
neer Ove N. Arup designed multi-family buildings 
subdivided into two-story houses accommodating one 
to two families. Floors and interior walls are of rein- 
forced concrete, while exterior walls are of brick with 
horizontal slit windows. These small windows are 10 
minimize the effects from bomb fragmentation and pro 
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vide an outlet for possible bomb explosions within the 
building. The brick construction permits the windows 
to be easily enlarged for peacetime use. Reinforced 
crosswalls tend to localize the effects of direct hits and 
near misses. The living room is set back from a roofed 
balcony from which the family may enjoy fresh air. 
The building's overall appearance is pleasing to the 
eye. simplicity of design and execution make for low 
cost and cheap rentals. Notwithstanding its emphasis on 
principles applied to the design of splinter proof shelters, 
this project appears as an ingenious approach to the 
problem of re-housing tenement dwellers. 

Reviewing the current literature of the British build- 
ing trades, we find considerable space devoted to mani- 
fold uses of reinforced concrete in the construction of 
private and public buildings. Le Corbusier, as early 
as 1922, advocated the flat roof garden, its thick con- 
crete flags laid on sand, with grass-sown joints, in- 
sulating the house beneath. This idea happily meets 
the requirements of hygiene and comfort, splinter- 
proof shelter and camouflage. The principle laid down 
by the great Swiss architect is flexible enough to lend it- 
self to various adaptions. A rich field lies before for- 
ward-looking architects and engineers. 

In this country we have at our disposal the unrivalled 
know-how of American engineers and building trades. 
On the scale of town planning there are Henry Wright's 
execution of the town plan of Radburn, New Jersey, 
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and the U. S. Resettlement Administration's layout 
for Greenbelt, Maryland. Both must be ranked as 
classical example of the new order of design. For both 
projects stressed not only openness, and hence a high 
degree of dispersion, but also took advantage in har 
mony with natural contours, of wooded areas and exist 
ing trees, and hence an effective kind of camouflage. 

Evidence is accumulating fast, from published ma 
terial in this country and abroad, that the logical part- 
nership of city planner and air-protection designer is 
being increasingly recognized. This fact demands the 
close attention of the air strategist. It is doubtful that 
the conditions which so singularly favored the bomber 
up to the third year of the Second World War will pre 
vail in the future. More likely the effectiveness of the 
same weight of explosives delivered at the target will 
never be as great as in the hey-day of Herr Goering’s 
blitz. The ratio of bomb weight to destruction of that 
period can be restored by improvements in aviation de 
sign and chemistry only if creative imagination in archi 
tecture is lagging behind. At present all indications 
point in the opposite direction. 

The study of the complex problems of air-protective 
design vitally concerns the soldier and the citizen. It is 
sound military policy and good statesmanship to plan 
for all emergencies, yet wrest from the exigency of total 
war the opportunities for more spacious and healthy 
living. 


War Is a Contest of Men 


We still have all other elements of strength to the 
highest degree and fail for lack of leaders. The most 
stupendous factory output may not be utilized, the 
strongest military might may be allowed to rot away 
and our proposed colossal material strength wasted for 
lack of moral courage in a few men, perhaps in one 
man, when the day of crisis comes. War is a contest 
not of machines but of men.—LizuTENANT Com- 
MANDER Ernest M. Etter, United States Navy, in 
United States Naval Institute Proceedings. 


















































WAR IN SNOW 
AND EXTREM| 


A condensation of 


Field Manual 31-I5 


CONSTRUCTION OF DoMED SNOWHOUSES 





Dr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the eminent Arctic ex 
plorer, describes the construction of a domed snowhouse 
as follows: 


In the very early fall, while thaws still alternate with 
frosts, there is seldom any use trying to build a snow- 
house—you then use tents. A little later, when thaws 
have ceased but temperatures still run as mild as only 
ten or twenty degrees below freezing, tents continue 
preferable and you would not use a snowhouse except 
in an extreme emergency. For even the heat from the 
bodies of the occupants would melt holes in the roof 
and the snow would be so damp in any case that it 
would be nearly impossible to keep your clothing dry. 

Since finding suitable snow is of some difficulty 
under the best of conditions, it is well when traveling 
to begin watching for suitable drifts as camp-time ap- 
proaches. It has been the practice of the Stefansson 
expeditions to camp as much as an hour before the time 
planned if the party found itself crossing a drift that 
seemed particularly good. It happened on other occa- 
sions that they had to keep ‘enies for two or three 
hours past the intended time before finding a suitable 
bank. 

The nearly perfect conditions for snowhouse building 
are that the terrain shall be level enough to permit 
strong sweeps of wind, yet with snags or other inequali- 
ties that will accumulate drifts four feet or more in 
depth. The winds that made the drift should have 
been strong rather than violent and the drift should 
have been made only a few days previously. However, 
a drift made yesterday by a terrific gale may be just 
right for house building, though a week or two hence 
it may have settled into such hardness that building is 
difficult. 

Terrific blasts continuing for several days or weeks, 
with the snow then lying for some time, will make 








































practically the equivalent of ice, so that you have to 
hack or chop your blocks out of the bank instead of 
cutting them. They are then heavy, likely to break, 
difficult to shape, and slippery on the wall, and are such 
good conductors that the dwelling erected will be a poor 
insulator from the cold. 

Under other conditions snow that lies for some time. 
instead of becoming a solid block of ice becomes a mass 
of ice granules, the so-called sugar snow, granular snow 
In extreme cases you can’t cut this snow into blocks at 
all—it is almost as if you were dealing with a bin of 
wheat. Under medium conditions, the blocks you cut 
If they are strong enough to handle, and 
you get your house built, you have a poor one, for not 
only are the grains icy, and therefore good conductors, 
but the blocks are also likely to be so overporous that 
the wind blows through. This last can be remedied to 
an extent by heavy outside banking, as described below. 

The snows of early winter, except in areas of particu 
larly strong winds, are so soft even in the best drifts 
that the blocks crumble in handling. When they are 
just strong enough to handle you can get your house 
up. But it would soon begin to cave in, for the lower 
tier of blocks would be compressed gradually by the 
weight of those higher up. That destroys the dome 
shape; and when any part of a snow dome changes 
from its spherical curvature to flat, the next stage is 
bulging in—which leads to an eventual full cave-in. 
This process is seldom rapid enough for you to see the 
motion; but it may be fast enough so that views a 
quarter of an hour apart show a noticeable difference. 

The third Stefansson expedition reports taking such 
chances with soft snow as the following: When a house 
settled enough during the first four hours of occupancy 
for an inward bulge to begin to appear, they slept the 
night and got away seven or eight hours later with the 
sag of the roof still about three feet from the floor of 
what had been a seven-foot house. In practice a sag 
was sometimes slowed by using a T-shaped post for sup- 
port where the “28 first appeared—a rod with a board 
across the top. A pillar of snow blocks could have 
been used. 

Building a dome with snow is simpler than with 
masonry, for stone is intractable and has to be shaped 
according to mathematical calculations; snow is trac 
table. Place each block in its approximate position, lean 


are fragile. 
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it gradually against the block that precedes it, and by 
trial and error, snip off piece after piece, or scrape 
where necessary, until the block settles comfortably into 
position. 

The equipment needed for building a snowhouse is 
A rod or cane three or four feet long and one-quarter 
to, at most, one inch in diameter, for testing the con 
sistency of snow; a knife with a blade fourteen to 
twenty inches lode for cutting blocks (a bayonet may 
be used instead of the knife), a shovel for piling soft 
snow on the completed house; a ball of string and two 
wooden pegs for determining the shape and size of the 
house when you are new at building later you will 
judge by eye. 

With four men building, one usually cuts the blocks, 
a second carries them to the builder, a third (inside the 
circle) does the building, a fourth Coutside the circle) 
follows the builder to chink crevices. If two men are 
building, one works inside the circle and the other 
outside. In such case, a number of blocks are cut by 
both men and placed inside the intended circle of the 
house wall before the construction begins. When one 
man builds, and if the snow permits vertical cutting of 
blocks (see below ), he gets most of the blocks needed 
from the floor; otherwise he has to crawl out through a 
temporary door in the wall to get them. 

Select a snowbank four feet or more deep and of 
uniform consistency. Determine the surface hardness 
by walking on the snow. If the foot (softly shod in 
Eskimo boot or moccasin) makes no mark, the snow is 
too hard; if the foot sinks so that its entire outline is 
visible, the snow is too soft. If you see a faint outline 
(just enough so that another person could follow your 
trail), you assume the drift is suitable but you give it 
a further test. 

Drive the testing rod down into the snowbank with a 
steady shove. If it sinks with even pressure, the snow 
is of the proper consistency. If varying pressure is 
needed, the snow is in layers and not good, though pos 
sibly usable by an expert builder. Whenever possible, 
the novice should find nearly perfect snow, for a de 
fective block may bring his nearly finished structure 
down like a house of cards. 

We have described a drift permitting the cutting of 
vertical blocks, a great convenience especially when 
the builder has no assistant. If the snow has uniform 
consistency to four or more inches down but then begins 
to show stratification, it is still all right for horizontal 
cutting. In fact, a house can be built of uniform four 
inch snow lying directly on the ground, but then you 
are likely to be troubled with grass or pebbles, and the 
blocks are seldom very good. 

When you find in one place a drift of suite ible de pth 
but unsatisfactory consistency, and shallow snow of 
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better consistency elsewhere, it usually pays to carry 
good blocks even twenty or thirty yards to the snow 
drift rather than to build a house on shallow snow. 
If you must build on shallow snow, your house will 
have to be of larger diameter than otherwise needed, 
for it must be of a certain height and must keep to its 
hemispherical shape. 

If you build right on earth, especially if it be on 
gravel. you must cover every part of the floor eich at 
least five inches of snow: for the ground “radiates” 
cold. Try to see that the snow used For this purpose is 
not granular—if granular, it permits a draft up from 
the ground. 

Building blocks should be domino- shaped, from 
twenty to forty inches long, from twelve to twenty 
inches wide. If your snow is both tough and light you 
can have the blocks large. When you first cut blocks 
they are any thickness from four inches up; if the 
block is too thick you trim it down so that when it is 
finished, it is four, five or six inches thick, according to 
your desire. 

- According to their size and the density of the snow, 
the blocks will weigh from fifty to 100 pounds and 
must be strong enough to stand not only their own 
weight when propped up on edge or carried around, but 
if intended for the lower tiers of the house, to support 
the weight of 200 to 500 pounds of other blocks rest 
ing upon them. 

You build the house preferably on a level part of a 
drift where the snow is three or more feet deep. In 
any case, you either find a level spot or devise some 
commonsense way of overcoming inequalities or a slope. 
One way of handling a slope is to build the first tier as 
described below and then shave it off in such a way that 
the top of your wall is horizontal. This might mean 
cutting the blocks down to practically nothing along 
the uphill side. It may seem a waste of labor to build 
a full lower tier just to cut much of it away, but in 
practice doing so is easiest. Of course, you will be able 
to modify or even break many of the rules (including 
this one) when you become really expert. 

The first step toward cutting blocks vertically is to 
dig a pit in your snowbank which, ne to your 
tools and the circumstances, may be of any shape pro- 
vided one side of it turns out to be straight and of a 
length equal to the blocks you want, and as deep as you 
want them wide. You might keep in mind a block of 
standard size when cut, say thirty-six inches long by 
eighteen inches deep by four to six inches wide. 

To produce your first block you hold the knife 
vertically and make a cut parallel to, and four to six 
inches from, the side of the straight 36-inch side of the 
pit, its depth the full length of your knife blade. At 
both sides of the pit you cut downwards; eighteen 
inches below the surface of the drift you slice with the 
knife horizontally, undercutting the block. 

Now you reinsert the blade of the knife into the 
lengthwise cut and pry by pulling the handle toward 
you gently. The block will come out full size and of 
fairly regular shape, even when you have had to use 


The first stage. Note that the 


snow blocks slope slightly inward. 


As the house nears comple- 
tion. The crevices between the 
blocks are filled with soft snow. 





a fourteen-inch knife so that there are four uncut 
inches at the lower side. 

You pull the block away to where you can handle it 
and if there are any notable roughnesses you slice them 
off with the knife. If a corner breaks off, destroying 
the rectangular shape of the block, you restore it to 
rectangular shape by shortening it that much with a 
cut of your blade. But if the break means shortening 
the block to less than twenty inches, you discard it and 
cut a new one. For unless you are very skillful, short 
blocks are more bother than they are worth. 

If you obtain the blocks by vertical cutting, it is 
usually best, when they are placed in the wall of the 
house, to have the edge uppermost which was the sur 
face of the snowdrift. 

When the quality of the drift is not up to vertical 
block standards, you must cut horizontally. You start 
with the pit as before, only it need not now be more 
than six or eight inches deep. The 36-inch cut is now 
eighteen inches away from the face of your pit. When 






























Near the roof, the snow 
blocks meet at so sharp 
an angle that they sup- 
port each other quite well. 


A completed snow 
house seen in the light 
of the Midnight Sun. 


three cuts have described an 18- by 36-inch quadrangle, 
you undercut say six inches below the drift’s surface. 
This block won't come loose as easily as a block cut 
vertically, especially if your knife blade is less than 
eighteen inches long. You therefore move the knife 
back and forth several times so as to widen the cut, and 
then very gently you kick with your foot into the cut 
at various points on the block. Of course, if the snow 
is really good, one sharp kick will bring the block out. 
Usually what you have to do with your foot is some 
thing like picking at a block of ice to make it crack 
along a given line. 

When the final kick loosens the block it sinks down 
a fraction of an inch, because of the undercutting. You 
now put your knife aside and slip your mittened hands 
under the edge of the block at points about eight or ten 
inches from either end. If the snow is very fragile, you 
can help by using one of your feet at the middle of the 
block so as to have three points of pressure in lifting 


it up. 
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When this block, a good deal thicker than you want 
it and of somewhat irregular shape, is on edge you 
slice down what was the underside of it until you have 
the domino shape desired, about thirty-six by eighteen 
by five inches, if the snow is of good quality, but some 
what thicker if it is soft. Houses have been built of 
snow so fragile that the blocks had to be eight inches 
thick, comparatively new-fallen snow which had not 
been pounded by wind into a hard-enough drift and 
had not had time to settle. 

The easiest house to build is circular in ground plan. 
But for camping purposes a somewhat better shape is 
oval, with the bed platform at the smaller end and the 
entrance at the larger one. 

For a beginner planning to make a house ten feet in 
diameter, the simple way is to describe a circle with a 
five-foot string and two pegs. Even if the house is to 
be egg-shaped, this is a good way to start, since the 
big end of the house can roughly follow one-half of this 
circle. 
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The larger the diameter of the house the more you 
promote ease of building by keeping to the circular 
form. For a house fifteen feet in diameter or more, 
even the most skillful builder must stick to a circular 
shape. Houses as big as that are seldom used for 
dwellings or even for one-night camps. They have to 
be so high that before the lower half of the inside of 
the house where the people are gets warm enough for 
them, enough heat accumulates just under the roof to 
melt a hole in it through which the heat escapes. 

A house of ten feet in diameter is comfortably large 
for four sleepers, snug for five. When the house is 
oval, the bed platform is placed in the small end and 
you sleep with your head towards the big end, since 
your body is broader at the shoulders. 

When there are more in the party than a ten- or 
twelve-foot house can accommodate, you can either 
build two houses and use them separately or build them 
adjoining each ether connected when they are finished 
by cutting a door in the walls to make a two-room 
dwelling. Three- or four-room houses are sometimes 
built in this way. There is actually no limit to the size 
of a cluster of such adjoining houses. 

A skillful builder can build one house first and then 
build the second against it in such a way that if both 
hemispheres were complete they would intersect to an 
extent of two or three feet. Then you build the third 
house either against the first or second. 

With the finished dome house in your mind’s eye, 
you set the first block on edge like a domino on a 
table. With your knife you then slightly undercut the 
inner bottom margin so as to make the block lean to- 
ward you—at a very small angle if the house is to be a 
big one; at a greater angle if it is to be small. You place 
the end of the second block against that of the first so 
that pressure from the outside would not push one over 
without pushing the other over. In similar manner 
the other blocks are erected until the first circle is 
complete. 

Once you have the first block on edge it is a simple 
matter to prop all the other blocks up by leaning one 
against the other. The nature of snow is such that 
when a block has been in place for five or ten minutes 
in frosty weather it is cemented to its adjoining block 
and to the snow below at all points of contact and can 
be moved only by exerting a breaking force. 

When the first tier is finished, you can start the sec- 
ond tier at any place. Having decided where to begin 
the second tier, count three blocks to the left from this 
point. From the third block to the left remove the 
upper quarter, from the second the upper half, and 
from the first, about the upper three-quarters of the 
original block. For the first block of the second tier, 
take a block of ordinary size and insert it in the niche 
made by removing the upper three-quarters of the first 
block on the left of the starting point. Be sure that the 
block inserted in this niche rests against the end of the 
whole block next on its right. (The assumption here is 


Sep: nber 
that the builder is right-handed. A left-handed }.:ilde; 


would do these things in reverse order. ) 

Once the second tier is started, build it to th: lef; 
leaning each block against the one previously set \ p, s 
that the walls rise in a spiral. Since you are buil; ng a 
dome-shaped house,the blocks of the second tier Jen jn 
more sharply than those of the first tier. 

There is no change in method as the hous. ap 
proaches completion, but of course the higher up the 
blocks are the more they lean in. If you lean each care 
fully against the one you have set up just before, no 
block can fall unless one or the other breaks. If you set 
up the blocks at all carefully and they are of passable 
quality this will never happen. 

There will be crevices everywhere between the 
blocks, some narrow and some wide. These are filled 
in with soft snow from the outside. This must be done 
gently, for the wall is fragile at first. If a crevice is 
particularly large, you stick in first a slice of a discarded 
block and then tamp in soft snow around its edges. 

When the wall gets three tiers high it becomes diff- 
cult for the man outside to hand blocks in over it. The 
builder then cuts a hole in the wall through which the 
man outside shoves the blocks in to him. 

Completing the dome looks difficult but is actually 
easy. If you take two dominoes and place them end 
to end so that they are nearly in a straight line, you 
will find it hard to make them stand by leaning them 
against each other. But by leaning them against each 
other at a sharp angle, they will stand easily support- 
ing each other. The same is true of snow blocks—more 
so, for they meet on a more extensive surface; dominoes 
touch only at their corners. Near the roof your circle 
is small compared with the ground tier. The blocks, 
therefore, meet at so sharp an angle that you can lean 
them together pronouncedly. They then support each 
other well. 

When the house is all but completed, the builder 
finds in the center of the dome above his head a little 
irregular open space where the blocks do not quite meet. 
With experienced eye he decides how to enlarge this 
hole so as to make it big enough for the block he wants 
to put in it. With his knife he snips off projecting cor- 
ners until he has made an opening of regular shape. 
He next takes up a snow block and for easy handling 
trims it so that it is a little thinner than the average, 
and also leaves it somewhat larger than the hole. This 
block the builder lifts vertically through the hole, then 
turns it into a horizontal position and lowers it gently 
down upon the opening to cover it like a lid. He then 
trims the block down to size and slips it into place. 

When all cracks and crevices have been filled, and 
the builder has filled up the hole through which the 
blocks were passed in to him, the men on the outside 
throw shovelfuls of soft snow up on the dome. None 
sticks except that which fills the outer part of the 
crevices that have been chinked from inside by the 
builder or from outside by his assistants. But sliding 
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down the sides, the soft snow forms an embankment 
yl] al ng the bottom of the wall. This shoveling should 
be ke»! up until the snow piles at the bottom make the 
walls there perhaps three feet thick. Two feet farther 
up this banking makes the wall eight or ten inches 
thick. whereas the roof will only have the four-inch 
thickness of the original blocks. 

| \e final door is made by collaboration of the builder 
within and his assistants without. It can be made at 
any point except that it should not be where the tem- 
sorarv door was, for this is a weak spot since the original 
block of the lower tier was cut away at that place and 
then replaced. 

Inside an eleven-foot house the builder lays off seven 
feet for the bed platform. Across the remaining three 
feet he digs a trench toward the door, three or four feet 
wide and three or four feet deep Cif the drift on which 
the house stands is that deep). The men outside dig a 
corresponding trench, noting where to dig when the 
builder pokes his knife out through the wall at the 
point that will be over the center of the door. The 
inner and outer trench diggers meet under the wall. 

It is not necessary to have a single block of the ground 
tier span the trench. For in the period of an hour it 
takes to build the house the separate blocks will coalesce 
so that the house becomes practically a one-piece 
structure. 

In a one-night camp the door may be to leeward, but 
for a semi-permanent camp it is best to have it at right 
angles to the prevailing winds. Then, at the end of 
vour alleyway, you make a turn in the trench like an 
elbow joint in a stovepipe, and have this open to lee- 
ward. Even better is a kind of T-joint trench at the 
end of your alleyway. Then you can open one end and 
close the other as the winds change, and thus have an 
open door to leeward with minimum trouble. 

If you are only building a one-night camp, nothing 
more need be done when the door is finished. But if the 
weather is bad, or threatening, and particularly if the 
camp is to be occupied for more than one day, a shed 
should be built over the trench outside the house. This 
is so small and easy to build that no directions for it are 
needed by men who have already built a main snow- 
house. 

The main thing in the control of temperature of 
snowhouse interiors in very cold weather (for reasons 
given below) is to have the top of the door at least eight- 
een inches lower than the bed platform, on which the 
occupants sit or lie. There are usually enough broken 
blocks left inside a house when construction ends to 
build up this platform six or eight inches, which means 
that the top of your door should be at least twelve 
inches below the surface of the drift on which you 
build. This makes it plain why the drift should be at 
least four feet deep; and it isn’t easy to crawl in through 
a door less than three feet high. 

_If the drift is so shallow that this can’t be done, and 
it vou want maximum warmth in what amounts to the 
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living quarters of your house, you must build up the bed 
platform correspondingly. But if this isn’t possible, all 
you can do is to close the door after all the men have 
come in. Or the door may even have to be opened 
and closed as men go in and out. For this, use a block 
of snow just a little bigger than the door opening and 
beveled to fit snugly. 

Since no matter how the house is heated, ventilation 
is necessary, you usually put a ventilating hole in the 
roof. Its diameter depends upon the external tem- 
perature and abundance of fuel, and whether the people 
in the house are awake or asleep. 

By trial you find that, when neither CO [carbon 
monoxide} nor CO, [carbon dioxide] is being generated 
by a fire, a snowhouse is adequately ventilated by dif 
fusion alone, if it has been constructed as indicated 
and if a door with an aperture of from five to eight 
square feet is constantly open. When fuel of any sort 
is burned there should be additional ventilation through 
a hole at the top of the dome. A mere aperture will not 
do, for the escaping warm air melts the snow and gradu 
ally enlarges the ventilator. For this reason you should 
carry a wooden stovepipe to insert in the roof. (Metal 
does not serve, for the warm air heats it through which 
melts the snow that touches the metal.) When no ven 
tilation except from the door is needed, you close this 
chimney with any suitable material available. Or you 
can regulate the size of the aperture as needed. A com 
mon practice is to stick two mittens up into the chimney 
to block it completely, pulling out one or both as ven 
tilation is needed. 

When a strong wind blows, gusts of it, and even 
swirls of snow, will enter through the door unless there 
is an alleyway as described. With such an alleyway 
the ventilation through the door is regular irrespective 
of winds. The cold, fresh air from outside rises from 
the door below into the house as fast as, and no faster 
than, is necessary to replace the warm air passing out 
through the ventilator at the top. 

If the house is of fairly soft snow, no banking is ordi- 
narily thought necessary unless fuel is very scarce or 
lacking. But if the snow is hard, and particularly if 
it tends to be granular, then banking is something be- 
tween moderately helpful and nearly essential. The 
best way for thorough banking is to erect a tier of aver 
age-sized blocks around the house in a circle broken 
only by the doorway. These blocks should lean inward 
considerably but should be eighteen inches or two feet 
away from the house. The space between them and 
the house is then shoveled full of snow, still more is 
shoveled on top of that so that the house is banked, but 
less and less thickly, for a total of four or five feet up. 

Strong winds are rare out on the sea ice, when you 
are more than fifty miles from shore. Nearer shore 
and land there are some districts where violent gales 
may cut your snow walls, largely by a sandblast effect. 
The danger line is near the ground. 

Banking for this protection must naturally be accord 
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ing to circumstances. Perhaps with the pickax you carry 
for making a road through rough ice, or with an ice 
chisel, you can cut blocks of ice and build something 
like a stone wall of them to windward; perhaps you can 
get water and pour it over the windward snow banking 
of your house; perhaps there are pieces of driftwood 
that can be wot By or sods, willows, or grass that can be 
held in place by improvised means. Or you may have a 
piece of canvas that can be spread over the windward 
side of the house. (A canvas spread over the top of the 
dome may cause too much melting. ) 

The house is now complete outside, with banking for 
warmth and protection against cutting winds. Inside, 
over the bed platform you now spread a layer of caribou 
or other skins, with the hair side down. If the hair side 
is snowy it need not be brushed off, for it is against the 
snow and will not thaw. But the skin side, being up- 
ward, is going to be warm and so it must be brushed or 
wiped clean of all snow. On top of this is placed, hair 
up, another snow-free skin. Then come sleeping bags 
or blankets. The two layers of furs are put down not so 
much to protect you from cold as to protect the snow 
beneath from heat. The interior of the house is going 
to be warm presently and people are going to sit around 
on the bed platform and later are going to sleep on it. 
With practically complete insulation, heat enough from 
the cooking and from the bodies would penetrate 
through the bedding to melt the snow and make the 
bedclothes wet. When the temperature of the air out- 
side, and consequently of the snow floor and walls of a 
new-built house, is zero Fahrenheit or lower, a double 
layer of deerskins will prevent any thaw underneath 
the bedding, the snow there remaining as dry as sand in 
a desert. 

When the platform has been covered and the bed- 
ding, cooking gear, and other things have been brought 
in, a fire is lighted—alcohol lamp, blue-flame (primus) 
kerosene stove, seal lamp, or similar heating unit. If 
there is fire enough, it will thaw the walls, but that is 
what you intend it to do. If fuel allows, bring the 
temperature up to as high as eighty degrees Fahrenheit; 
meantime keep poking roof and walls gently with your 
fingers to keep track of the process of thawing. This, 
of course, is most rapid in the roof, for the hot air ac- 
cumulates against it; usually the lowest tier of blocks, 
near the floor, does not thaw at all. 

The thawing proceeds without dripping, because 
dry snow is the best sort of blotter and soaks water into 
itself as fast as it forms. When the inner layer of the 
roof approaches slushiness and the side walls are damp 
to a less degree, then either put out the fire or make a 
large hole in the roof, or both, and let the house freeze. 
This glazes it inside with a film of ice, giving it strength, 
with the further advantage that, if you rub against it, 
hardly anything will adhere to your clothing. Before 
thus glazing the walls, a touch against the wall will 
make your shoulder white, and a good deal of snow 
may fall on the bed. 


tember 
We think of this heating to the slush point and sy}, 


sequent cooling as mainly to produce an ice ‘lazing 
but it has an incidental further benefit. Those snoy 
layers of the dome structure which directly touch the 
air within the house are no longer of their former jp 
tense cold equal to that of the outer air, but now hold 
chill which is only a little below the freezing point 
Consequently, the dome no longer “radiates” into the 
house the chill that it did formerly. The snow over two. 
thirds of the floor is still at its outdoors temperature. 
but it is powerless to chill your room because it is held 
prisoner underneath the skins that have been spread 
over the bed platform. The only part of the house that 
still remains at nearly outdoors temperature and in con. 
tact with the air is the floor in front of the bed plat. 
form. If this is of gravel, as sometimes occurs when you 
have to build in a shallow drift on a sandbar, there js 
a tremendous amount of cold “radiated” upward, s 
that you had better do something about it. At the very 
least, spread some soft snow over it. Frozen earth chills 
the room a good deal more than snow; so does ice if it 
is very thick. 

If the weather outdoors grows warmer than the tem 
perature in which you made camp, your body heat may 
be too great or the cooking heat may raise the tem 
perature high, so that the roof will begin to melt. This 
is not so much a sign that the house is too warm as that 
the roof is too thick. So you send a man out with a knife 
to shave it thinner, perhaps from four down to two 
inches, giving the outside cold a chance to penetrate 
and neutralize the heat from within. 

We have said that during the thawing which pre- 
cedes the glazing of a new house the thaw water is 
soaked up into the dry snow, blotter fashion. After 
the freezing has changed this slush to ice a further melt. 
ing will not result in dripping if the dome is nearly 
perfect in its curvature and free of downward projec- 
tions, for the water, instead of dripping, will trickle 
down the sides. But, as also explained above, the 
temperature of the house decreases rapidly as you ap 
proach the floor. Accordingly, the water, as it trickles, 
will first reach snow that has not been glazed, producing 
by congealing there a new, somewhat irregular glazing. 
If there is enough water so that it continues running 
still farther down, it will either freeze a certain dis 
tance above the floor or else trickle all the way down to 
the snow of the floor where it will certainly freeze. 

Because of this possible trickling, and also because 
snow might crumble down, the bedding should usually 
not be spread nearer the wall at any point than about 
six inches. 

If unevenness in the roof produces dripping in spite 
of shaving the roof thin as explained above, there are 
two remedies. The first and better one is to shave or 
chisel away the unevenness, restoring an approximately 
perfect curvature. When that is impossible (as, for 
instance, when a cave-in has begun) you apply 3 


temporary remedy by providing blocks of snow of shape 
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and sze anything between that of a house-building 
bric and that of a half-pound cake of soap. Press one 
of these up against the roof where it drips. The water 


wil! :mmediately freeze, causing the snow to adhere to 
, wet surface. As water now gathers in toward the 
dripping point it is soaked by this chunk of snow blotter. 
You have to keep a watchful eye; when the blocks are 
soaked nearly to capacity and are about to drop, you 


replace them with others. 

'he snow-block blotters are indicated when you 
know that the house in going to be at an extreme heat 
for only a little while. For instance, a thaw during 
cooking will usually stop when the cooking is over. 

|t may happen that the weather turns enough colder 
than the temperature in which you made camp, so that 
hoar frost begins to form on the inside of the roof and 
drop like snowflakes. On this sign that the roof is too 
thin, a man goes out with a shovel and spreads soft 
snow on it, enough to blanket it suitably. 

One ordinary commercial candle gives more, or 
better, light in a snowhouse than a fifty-candlepower 
electric bulb would give in a drab room. For the dome 
is practically a hemisphere of diamonds, every facet re- 
flecting light, multiplying and diffusing it uniformly. 


Too Late 


On that winding mountain road I saw something that belongs 
in the pages of history. The saga of World War II isn’t complete 
without it. You can’t understand that Balkan campaign and why 
it failed unless you know that on April 16, 1941, after the war 
had ended, after Yugoslavia had capitulated, after the government 
had flown away by plane and an armistice had been signed, com- 
mon soldiers, ignorant of what had happened, were finally building 
tank traps on the road from Cattaro to Budva. I saw them buildin 
them as I drove back to Budva. Traps to stop German icchalaed 
forces that already had reduced Yugoslavia to a vassal state. Tank 
traps, which should have been built months, years before. Tank 
traps no one had thought of until it was too late. Until the war 
was definitely over.—Rosert St. Jonn in From the Land of Silent 


People. 





This light is comfortable and easy on the eyes. The 
diffusion is so effective that if the single candle that 
lights the dome is behind you, your body throws only 
a hardly noticeable shadow on a book you are reading. 

When a snowhouse is heavily banked only two or 
three feet up, and when, therefore, a good part of the 
dome is only three to six inches thick, you get enough 
light from outdoors, even on a densely overcast day, 
so that there is no real need for a candle. You do not, 
in fact, need a candle for some time after sundown or 
before sunrise; a full moon in a clear sky will give you 
enough light for dressing and even for handling cook- 
ing utensils, but of course not enough for reading. 
When a house stands on sea or lake ice there may be 
considerable light in the daytime coming up through 
the floor in front of the bed platform. 

The coming in of light from several or all sides has 
its drawbacks. The chief one is that it may produce 
snow-blindness. Similarly there may be too much light 
when you are recovering from this eye trouble. In 
such cases you can sometimes throw canvas over the 
house. This of course has the disadvantage of blanket 
ing the snow and causing the roof to melt from the 
indoor heat. 
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Attack On a Fortifie 


Inhabited Point 


By Colonel A. Kononenko, Soviet Army 


During the past five months up to July 1, 1942, bat- 
tles on the Soviet-German front were mainly fought for 
possession of inhabited points situated along the prin- 
cipal lines of communication. It has been found that 
the German defense is usually based on a system of 
strongpoints situated on roads from one and a half to 
three kilometers from each other. These German 
strongpoints are generally inhabited points — villages, 
hamlets, small towns, and the like. Each group of such 
strongpoints usually forms a defense center controlling 
an important line of communication. 

The Germans construct an all-around defense in 
these inhabited points. They. concentrate the main 
strength of their Ee power as to cover all directions of 
possible attack. They lay minefields in roads, and con- 
struct antitank and anti-infantry obstacles, dugouts, and 
pillboxes on the approaches to the strongpoints, and 
immediately in front of them. Antitank guns are placed 
in stone buildings and trench mortars in eit and huts. 

Firing points with embrasures and loopholes are con- 
structed in houses, thus turning all stone buildings into 
strongholds. Main streets are barricaded and artificial 
obstacles covered by machine-gun fire and by subma- 
chine gunners concealed in attics and cellars. 

In wooden houses, walls and ceilings are strength- 
ened by logs and sandbags. Dugouts are built in gar- 
dens with underground passages connecting them with 
houses. 

Individual trenches are dug so as to cover approaches 
with flanking fire. All-around defense of the village of 
Zhurovka recaptured by our troops on the southwest- 
ern front is typical in this respect. Here the Germans 
had constructed shelters for fire positions in the houses 
and put guns in barns. Their shock detachments used 
cellars as shelters and trench-mortar crews used them 
for firing positions. Trenches were dug in earth floors 
of houses to serve as fire positions by antitank rifles 
and machine guns. Minefields were laid in ravines and 
hollows in front of villages, with barbed wire entangle- 
ments and antitank obstacles between them. Through 
a well-organized codrdination of all arms, Soviet troops 
were able, however, to capture this village in one day 
without great loss. 

The experience the Red Army has gained in battles 
to obtain possession of defended inhabited points forms 
a basis for certain general statements on the organiza- 


tion and tactics of such battles. The first step in suc! 
an offensive action is to make a careful air reconnais 
sance. Air photographs obtained are closely studied in 
order to determine the number of solid stone buildings, 
the layout of the streets, and the system of defense on 
the outskirts of the inhabited point and within its area 

The advance against the inhabited point is most ef 
fective if the attacking groups are grouped in three 
echelons. 

The first echelon consists of shock troops up to an 
infantry company in strength together with detach 
ments of sappers and flamethrowers. The shock troops 
are equipped with submachine guns, portable flame 
throwers, hand grenades, incendiary bottles, and ex 
plosives. The aim of this first echelon is to capture the 
outskirts of the inhabited point and disrupt the fire 
system of the defense. Immediately following a short 
artillery and trench-mortar bombardment, the shock 
troops seize the nearest buildings and penetrate as far 
into the enemy system of defense as they can. During 
the capture of the fortified village of Zhurovka on the 
southwestern front, small shock groups consisting ol 
riflemen and sappers following close behind tanks were 
the first to break through into the village. These 
groups crawled to the embrasures of the German for 
tifications, covered them with sandbags. and _ blew 
them up. As a result the attack of this first echelon 
more than a hundred German soldiers, three guns, and 
nine machine guns were destroyed. 

The aim of the second echelon, which consists of a 
reinforced company or battalion, is to disrupt by bom 
bardment and fire, the tactical coérdination of the dif 
ferent garrisons that make up the enemy's system ol 
defense. This echelon prepares the way still further for 
the advance of the rest of the foree. 

The third echelon develops the success gained by 
the first two and destroys the remaining center of de 
fense by artillery fire, clears the inhabited point ol 
enemy troops, and consolidates the victory. Not less 
than half of all the artillery used is included in the 
third echelon. 

It has also been determined that the destruction ol 
enemy strongpoints within inhabited points is most 
effectively carried out by using direct fire at enem) 
fire points and fortifications. During the capture ol 
Dorogobush, for example, the movement of our troops 
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194: 
was ! mpered by the fire of German submachine gun- 
ners . ncealed in a stone house. The basement of this 


build: g had been surrounded by an earthen parapet. 
The ermans had light-caliber guns mounted in the 


wind. ws of the house and had organized an all-around 
<yster: of fire that covered every point within a radius 
of to hundred meters. It was thus impossible to ap- 
proach the house without coming under intense fire 
on ground with no cover. Here the artillery came to 
the aid of the infantry. One artillery gun was man- 


handled into position in a garden opposite this house 
and opened a direct surprise fire on it. After the first 
few rounds one of the German guns was silenced, and 
the fire of their submachine gunners slackened. The 
firing silenced a second gun a short while later and it 
was then possible to gain hand- “grenade range and 
take the house. An idea of the garrison of a sizable 
fortified house is indicated by the fact that 260 soldiers, 
four guns, and twelve machine guns were destroyed in 
such a house, chiefly by direct artillery fire. 
lrench-mortar fire may be practically as effective for 
neutralizing the enemy's fire system. These weapons 
may accompany the first echelon of attackers and may 
also be used to protect the flanks of other echelons. 

The movement of tanks and infantry against an in- 
habited point is coérdinated with other troops which 
turn the flanks, and penetrate to the rear of the enemy. 
Within the inhabited point infantrymen and subma- 
chine gunners move along gardens and through back- 
yards and courtyards. Submachine gunners advancing 
at the head of the first echelon seek to turn the flanks 
and reach to points in the enemy’s rear and thus draw 
his attention from the direction of the main blow. 
Usually only tanks and small groups of infantry move 
directly along the streets. 

Infantry units are strengthened by both artillery and 
engineers. In the process of attack some guns and 
artillery platoons are allotted to commanders of infan- 
try platoons and companies. These guns follow the 
infantry primarily to shell dugout fire points in houses 
held by the enemy. 

Infantry advances best into inhabited localities when 
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supported by tanks. The infantry commander must 
show the tank commanders the direction and time of 
the movements they must carry out in coope ration 
with the infantry. Tank-borne troops break through 
quickly to the center of the inhabited point. Dismount 
ing, they begin to clear courtyards and houses of the 
enemy. Groups of riflemen outside the tanks also ac 
company them to protect them from direct enemy at 
tack with hand grenades and incendiary bottles. Close 
codperation of infantry with tanks and artillery is what 
makes for success in any struggle for an inhabited point. 

During the advance, communication between infan 
try, tanks, artillery, and air forces is insured by the use 
of prearranged signals, and messengers, flares, radio and 
line telephone. 

The tanks accompany the infantry from the initial 
take-off position, clearing the ground and re pulsing 
German counterattacks. The tanks, like the foot troops, 
attack in three echelons, and tanks in the first and third 
echelons carry troops. Tanks of the first echelon play 
the réle of ram. The leading machine moves quickly 
through the inhabited point firing its gun and machine 
guns. Others follow at some distance, neutralizing the 
return fire of the enemy. 

In attempting to cut off infantry from tanks and 
destroy the tanks, the Germans sometimes employ 
smoke screens. In such cases the tanks prepare for de 
fense in two echelons. Infantry detachments to repulse 
enemy infantry attack are placed out in front of the 
tanks and the tanks support the infantry by artillery fire. 

Before an advance against a fortified inhabited point. 
attack planes or bombers bomb outskirts of the inhabited 
point and most powerful of the German defense centers 
within the area. They also prevent the coming up 
of reinforcements. 

An attack upon an inhabited point is usually carried 
out along several directions, and quick-moving troops 
are sent along roads of possible German retreat. 

Battle for an inhabited point demands a well-thought 
out preparation and organization, a timely direction, 
and a constant codrdination of all arms of the service. It 
also demands an uninterrupted supply of ammunition. 


Boldness Knows No Barrier 


Fighting when there is no hope of victory is not mad; it is the 
deepest wisdom, beyond the comprehension of timorous leaders 


who look into the book and decide all is lost. 


It is wisdom because 


courage achieves the impossible. Boldness driven by @hergy knows 
no barrier. War cannot be fought without sore loss. But any sacri- 
fice today is small loss compared to a nation enslaved tomorrow. 
—LiezuTENANT CoMMANDER Ernest M. Etter, United States 
Navy, in United States Naval Institute Proceedings. 


















































The Strategy of Tei 


Gaining’and holding terrain in and after battle does 
not mean as much in modern war as it used to mean 
when holding the battlefield was taken as the unmis- 
takable, though to us moderns still dubious, sign of 
victory. The commander who wanted victory ascribed 
to his forces would stay for days on the battle field often 
in order to convince his own men as much as others that 
he was indeed the victor. Still battle—and usually war 
—is followed by occupation. But what counts far more 
in modern battle than terrain is the capture of enemy 
matériel, part of the enemy’s economy for war. There 
has been writing on “Mobility Through Capture” 
(Major General H. Rowan-Robinson, in the Journal 
of the Royal Artillery, October, 1941). There must be 
thinking and writing on “Strategy of or Through Cap- 
ture”—capture above all of the opponent’s economy and 
the largest possible and most usable part of it. 

When leaders like Napoleon or Moltke called war a 
series of accidents, and strategy a system of makeshifts 
and improvisations, neither meant, of course, to advo- 
cate non-preparation. What they wanted to express was 
a warning that not all contingencies in war can be met 
in advance and by planning, including planning for 
supplies, but that many contingencies will have to be 
met on the spot with the means available there and 
then, and by the thought of the general mastering the 
emergency situation. What both Napoleon and Moltke 
had in mind was on the whole the accidents of situa- 
tion; what modern war has brought far more into play 
is accident in the line of matériel. (Tobruk fell with 
ninety days’ supplies to the Germans in June, 1942.) 
If one kind of matériel should be lost or wanting, it 
will have to be replaced or complemented by another 
available, either at once or soon after. 

In German thought and practice of war this is a 
truism. German officer-economists will go so far as to 
say that if the bad substitute does the service required 
—even if it barely does it—it is good enough, a thought 
that has powerfully contributed to the war-important 
German substitutes industry. In the American fighting 
forces the thought has strongly prevailed that the best 
money can buy is just about good enough. The Ger- 
man war-economic thought had proceeded from poverty 
and substitution for the best, but possibly unobtainable, 
war goods, whereas the American thought has started 
from riches that were presumed to be always able to 
- buy what was wanted, which jhas at times resulted in 
the procurement of gadgets of high cost. Consequently, 
German thought on war economy has early contem- 
plated the economy of occupied territory. Germany, in 
fact, began the war with occupation rather than other 
more customary acts of war. As early as 1936 the Ger- 
man Great General Staff is said to have put down on 


By Dr. Alfred Vagts 


paper its lucubrations on “the Absorption of the Econ 
omy of Czechoslovakia.” The thought was followed 
by the deed, the capture of the whole of Czechosly 
vakia including the Skoda and other armament works 
It is therefore hardly bold to say that the economy o| 
the theater of war has to be considered before war. o, 
early in war, as even the eighteenth century general 
were accustomed to do when they waited to take a field 
until there was enough grazing available for the horses 
In some ways we have fallen back behind that prim 
tive economic consideration of the battlefield and jy. 
hinterland. 

We have, of course, in older battle descriptions of 
the situation in which a captor turns a cannon around 
and fires it at the enemy and ex-possessor, a perform 
ance that can be repeated nowadays with a captured 
enemy machine gun—if its captor knows its mechanism 
well enough to fire it. When, after a breakthrough 
tanks refill from gasoline stations in what was enemy 
territory only a few minutes ago, we have a moder 
recurrence of occupation tactics. The projection of this 
fighting with captured weapons to the largest possible 
scale is the putting to use of the enemy's economy. And 
captured economy is very much like a captured weap 
on—the better an army knows its qualities beforehand 
the better use can be made of it after it is captured. 

Some of these thoughts are derived from a con 
templation of German war-economic activities before 
and since 1939 and are based on the conviction that 
one learns from an enemy in order to surpass rather 
than copy him, and that competition between armies 
in peace, and even more so in war, must be improve 
ment competition, improvement on one’s own part and 
not a competition of imitation, for imitation possibly 
meets the adversary’s last step. But doing better than 
he does meets his next step—or his next several steps. 
German war economy before 1939 (which our own 
learned economists would not take seriously because it 
was not “scientific” ) contemplated well the industrial 
strength of the potential enemies of Germany, its im 
mediate and distant availability, mobilization periods, 
and other aspects, and as part of the more traditionally 
general staff work, the Standort, the locality, of these 
industries. The war economy was certainly not per 
fected to the degree that it foresaw all major economic 
contingencies in war, least of all the great occasions for 
wastage. Still it is a remarkable “new weapon” as it 


has been called. 


Battle is waste, unavoidably so; and in a long term 
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the problem it remains doubtful whether this is 
i ngly or decreasingly so. As Goethe once said of 
arm equipped soldier: 


ganze Himmel stand ihm offen, 
:t wohl irgendwo getroffen 


whole sky stood open to him, 
has presumably hit something somewhere. 


[his is merely a poetic way of stating that it takes 
increasingly more bullets and other projectiles to make 
a soldier unfit for further combat. The moment of the 
greatest wastefulness in respect to capture has been at 
all times the moment of victory, the very first hours of 
occupation. Carelessness then may turn a military vic- 
tory into an economic disaster, for this moment of suc 
cess is also the hour of economic heedlessness and 
waste. The victor of the traditional kind does not try to 
col llect at once the economic spoils that may be the 
prime necessities of tomorrow at the moment when they 
are most fully available to him, but often leaves them 

















to the worst remnants of the civilian population of the 
captured place or region. 

To illustrate this reverse of the victory medal from 
the experience of a loser: The writer was with German 
troops en November 11, 1918, in a small Belgian town 
where large and still well-filled German depots were 
located. German soldiers plundered and so did the civil 
ian population; the troops were after liquor, the others 
were after leather and other rarities, and neither cared 
for the good oatmeal that had been thrown into the 
streets so that in pl. aces the crowd waded through it 
ankle deep. It was utterly distressing for anyone aM 
realized that in a few days the Belgians would have to 
be fed with such oats and that the German peopl 
would still for a time go without them. 

To show on the other hand the planned economic 
usufruct of a victory: When the negotiations of Brest 
Litovsk broke down in February, 1918, with Trotsky’s 
“Neither War nor Peace,” and the Germans marched 
into some more Russian territory, it was known to the 














The Nazi conquerors of Paris lose no time in placing the city under 
martial law. This group of Nazis is being assigned various “beats.” 
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The Vichy French hand over French Indo-China to Jap General 
Sumita—a type of occupation that had both military and civil aspects. 


division with which the writer served that in their sec 
tor was situated a Russian supply depot that was still 
well-stocked. It was made a special point to secure this 
depot. The securing troops arrived just in time to stop 
a band of mujiks who had loaded their sleds with the 
best the depot contained but who were then forced to 
unload them and received for their troubles nothing but 
some onions and the paper contained in the bookkeep- 
ing department of the depot which they wanted to use 
for making cigarettes. The experiences in the present 
war have proved in no way different. 

In whatever state occupied territory may be found, 
whether largely intact, or denuded by a “scorched 
earth” policy which is the most radical defense against 
economic capture, its economy will present specific 
problems. Even enemy-held territory has to be known 
economically to answer questions like these: Where 
does the enemy occupant produce goods for the pur- 
poses of his own war economy now, and how much of 
this shall we need tomorrow? 

Occupation economy has three important purposes: 

(1) For military operations in the narrow sense of 
the word. As the War Department’s Handbook on Ger- 
man Military Forces (TM 30-450) says: “Supply and 
administration—can exert a decisive influence.” For 
purposes of operations and administration, the earliest 
possible start of the economic function should be en- 
visaged. 





(2) For the purposes of the military or military ci 
vilian administration of a given territory, an economy 
that establishes and produces the maximum for the pur 
a8 of the occupied army, and that maintains order 

) For the later purposes of reconstruction, for the 
transition to peace, for the strategy of what may bk 
called “peacefare,” in which occupation may play 2 
larger role than ever. Occupation will then be a way of 
carrying on a policy with other means, to turn Clause 
witz’s formula on war around. 

After consideration of the impersonal side of this 
economy comes the question of the personnel to manage 
it and its organization. Who from among the personnel 
of the commanders’ staffs is to be given these chores’ 
Should they be added to the ei of G-4 ofhcers, 
those entrusted with supplies and administration? Or 
should special economy officers be included in all the 
staffs from the division upwards, officers combining in 
the division, but not in larger units, the tasks of econe- 
mic and political administrators? The longer an occu 
pation lasts the more important the economic side of 
staff business will grow. Since armies have most 
learn from enemies, the personnel set-up of German 
usufructation of occupied territory appears worth know 
ing. German staff officers concerned with army econom\ 
are with all staffs, from the Quartermaster General 
G-4 at the headquarters of the total field force (GHQ 
down to the Ib, the second General Staff officer on the 
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staff, charged with the supply of the division. 


7 h iQ G-4 “prepares the basic directions under 
al 1e armies control and exploit the army areas. 
\< er in this connection he has available an officer 


r ffairs attached to general headquarters.” And so 
1 mg the line. With these G-4 officers, if not 


on wn to the division, is placed a liaison officer 
1 dungsoffizier) from the Military Staff of Econ 
omy  Militar-Wirtschaftsstab) for the purpose of hand] 
ing problems of war economy in the occupied zones, 
and particularly in the interest of the larger Wehrmacht 
rather than in the local interest of the lower commands, 


such as the exploitation of armament plants and use of 
other economic resources. 

Vithin the framework of the army command he 
heads the so-called IV Wi division, receiving his techni 
cal instructions and orders from the War Economy and 
\rmament Board of the High Command of the Armed 
Forces (Wirtschafts-Rustungsamt) and/or the Eco- 
nomic Staff East (Wirtschaftsstab Ost) as far as the 
eastern front is concerned. He has been called adviser 
and leader of an economic scout troop, who must hear 
and see, seize and report. His personnel consist of a 
labor staff, economic scouting troops, plus a technical 
battalion. The military economist and his economic mo- 
bile unit advances together with the fighting troops, 
explores and studies what is of particular importance 
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in Soviet or other territory—what kind of plants and 
raw material depots may be found in the zane of opera 
tions—informing the military command about the necs 
sity of their capture and preservation, and examining 
their immediate usefulness for the supply of the fight 
ing troops. He and his troops constitute the economic 
vanguard, and that is not mere metaphor either. His 
preliminary work is of the highest importance for the 
Inspection of Economy and Armament (Wirtschafts 
bezw. Rustungsinspektion) which takes over as soon as 
behind the front for economic o1 
armament-productive administration. The 


feasible the zone 
admirable 
description given of the German army set-up in the 
War Department's handbook on German military 
forces concerns mainly the tactical organization. The 
tactics of occupation and, more generally speaking, the 
strategy of occupation, to give the Wirtschaftsstab and 
economy officer the place which they would deserve 
within the description of the total framework of its war 
making machinery’ might be discussed in equal detail 

In theory at les ast, and doubtless also for the purpose 
of the strictest politico-economic control and utilization 
of the areas in question, the Germans insist on a strict 


*Hans Ruban: Wirtschaftsaufbau im Osten. Die deutsche Ve 
schaft 1941, No. 35, end of December. Thomas Reveille 
Europe, 151 ff.; Lowel M. Pumphrey 
fare. Military Affairs, Fall 1941 
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A group of German officers under the white flag arriving to arrange a transfer of guns and ammu- 
nition to the American men of 1918. This group was looking for ist Division Headquarters. 
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vertical division of the occupied territory between com- 
bat zone and army rear area (Etappe). They want the 
combat zone kept as narrow as possible. Officers with 
war economy functions work on either side of this 
separation line. The commandant of an army rear area 
has on his staff two officers or officials very important in 
the sceme of utilizing and administering the zone in 
question—an officer from the Army's economic staff 
and a chief of civilian administration, recommended by 
the commander of the field forces but appointed by the 
Prussian Ministry of the Interior. The first sees to the 
exploitation of the territory, to the obtaining of food 
supplies for the army and the zone of the interior in 
accordance with the directives from army headquarters, 
to the protection of reserves and all other important war 
supplies and establishments, to the supply and utiliza- 
tion of the civilian labor for purposes such as building 
roads and fortifications and maintaining them. The 
civilian administrator is attached to the commander as 
his adviser and he directs the entire civil administration 
of the army area in accordance with the directive of the 
army commander. (It might be remarked that contrary 
to many expectations and even traditions, and the ten- 
dency in the last war towards complete militarization, 
the Germans are by no means refraining from the use 
of civilian officials within the armies. Even in such for- 
ward units as the division the personnel of the supplies 
agencies include twelve such civilian officers along with 
twenty-five officers and 824 enlisted men.) Surprisingly 
enough, though the army commander formally exer- 
cises civil authority in the army area, there appears 
something like a mixed, military-civilian government in 
German military administration. While in the theater 
of operations the executive powers of the Fiihrer in 
their plentitude devolve upon the commanding general 
of the field forces (GHQ) and, below him, upon army 
commanders, the high field commander cannot issue in- 
structions to superior Reich and Prussian officials or 
headquarters of the NSDAP. Anyone who remembers 
the interior fights of the German bureaucracies will find 
in these arrangements a source of disagreements fruit- 
ful enough to explain some of the friction between 
Hitler and some of his generals towards the end of last 
year. 

The tasks facing occupying forces in the more im- 
mediate past have certainly been various enough. Let 
us take first a fairly uncomplicated situation, that 
which the American Forces in Germany met with from 
1918 on. In the Rhineland they found a German of- 
ficialdom that was functioning well, perhaps almost too 
well, and which according to the estimates of partici- 
pants of the occupation performed ninety per cent of 
the actual work af slintideeanrién during it. The prob- 
lems of military government in the Rhineland zone were 
of all kinds: political, legal, economic, great and small, 
such as these: How far, if at all, was the result of the 
police investigations of German authorities admissible 
in American courts-martial? (It was in part considered.) 








ember 
How far was German police in and beyond th: Amer. 
can zone to be employed for the apprehension © Amer; 
can deserters or men AWOL? Requisition of + aterials 
and services was naturally the constant object ©’ discys. 


sions and arguments. 

On other earlier occasions American forces have 
been confronted by far more anarchic condition: in ter. 
ritory which was to be administered by them. Cuba and 
the Philippines in 1898 they found in a rather chaoti 
state, with few remnants of the old government,| 
system left, with Spanish administration gone, Spanish 
law dead, insurgent movements aiming their desire fo; 
power in directions the occupant did not want them 
take, at least not at once—and, finally, with tropical 
disease rampant. On these fronts American armed 
forces won some of their most splendid post-battle vic 
tories. In practically every case they started from 
scratch, from no premeditated plans. The only criticism 
that the backward looking historian would have to offer 
would be the remark that reconstruction work began 
late—Cuba not really until General Leonard Wood 
took over, months after the termination of hostilities 
Problems of today will require greater promptness. 

What we know for certain about the tasks of the fu 
ture facing American forces abroad is that they will bx 
infinitely more numerous and more complicated and 
certainly no less urgent than those faced in any past 
They cannot all be foreseen. Military foresight and 
readiness or preparedness can never envisage all the 
contingencies of the future. But it can meet sets or 
fields of contingencies, by thinking and by allocating 
personnel to this preparatory effort as well as by in- 
struction for the war-economic task. 

To contemplate and possibly outline and assign the 
tasks and the functions of officers and officials to be 
eventually entrusted with occupation economy and 
administration is to envisage a major contingency that is 
now largely still in the future. But the economics of 
the battle scenes and their hinterland come into the 
foreground the moment American armies are in the 
field. With long and often endangered and_ perhaps 
even temporarily interrupted lines of supply, with the 
accustomed mail order and telegraphic order busines 
unfeasible, the eyes of an occupant naturally turn to 
the economy of the land on which he finds himself. 
American troops finding themselves in such a position 
will realize that they are liable to be the ones with the 
longest supply lines in the world as well as, considering 
the high standard of living—and of killing, one hopes 
—on the part of these very troops, the most heavily 
weighted down lines of this kind. At this juncture, army 
commanders or specialists will have to see that the ecor- 
omy of occupied territory is reckoned with as a partial, 
even if only a very partial, substitute for the distant war 
industry at home and that the economy of occupied 
territory is an important accessory to the war economy 
of hiteiedied, The ne am of war will have to 


realize that the genius of war is a genius for substitution 
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ERSATZ TANKS 


! a story about tanks—Axis tanks, made from passing around a piece of board that is exactly 3-5/16 | 
a C] lumber from the salvage pile, canvas ditto, inches thick. Too many statistics bore any active soldier, 
“od ilvage, again) from the QM plumber, bottle so the instructor tells them just what he figures they | 
"y n the PX, tin cans, worn-out washbasins, a few don’t already know or can’t figure out for themselves 
| | a little paint. However, he does finish off by giving a little de 0 | 
ch re not made by some ersatz-starved workman of its probable tactical use by the peggy - rubers if i ! 
" ho says “Heil Hitler” before he begins work, but by a Nazi tank, or the Yamamotos if it’s a Jap tank 
: American soldiers. This close-up study, revealing as it is, doesn’t help ! 


When they get one of these tanks made they set it you to identify the tank’s nationality and type when 
ere the troops can see it. Sometimes they build you see it approaching from a distance. The answer 


ne around a jeep and take it out on field exercises. Al- suggests itself: Get off to a distance, various distances 

i. most always they put a real honest-to-god American tank and various angles, and study the outlines of the 
1 side the model for comparison. Each model tank model. Better yet, set smoke off behind the models. It 

F has a data board (see figure 7) which gives actual de- provides contrast and makes the profiles of the models 
"2 such as name, weight, armament, armor, speed stand out sharply. 

si ind kind of motor. As a preliminary to a thorough study While the mobile models, built around jeeps, are the 


of the model, troops are first shown two Signal Corps best for field exercises, still the stationary ones can be 
training films: 11-382: Know Your Enemy, and 11- used with good effect. Move ‘em out into the field. Hide 
383: Friend or Foe? a rifleman in ‘em or near ‘em. Send patrols out to scout 
[hen the men gather around the model tank and a __ for tanks. If the rifleman sees the scouts before they see 
lecturer, who knows his subject, discourses on various him, he fires his rifle. That proves they are not such 
features of the models. First he points out the identify- good scouts yet. The firing of the blank cartridg: simply 
ing features of the tank under study. Then he explains _ adds re: lism to the whole thing. 
its weapons and their calibers. Armor thicknesses come But first, of course, you have to build your models 
in for discussion, and a hazy idea of exactly how thick For directions study these pictures and consult Tech 
an armorplate of say 3-5/16 inches is, is made clear by _ nical Manuals 30-450 and 30-480. 
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Figure 1: A German PzKw II model built over a jeep. It’s built entirely of wood and, if the driver 
is audacious, he can step her up to twenty miles per hour. The turret is movable. Incidentally, the 
builder reports that it would have been more successful if the lower part of the track had been left 
off. He didn’t say why, but as a guess its probably because the track is too close to the ground. 
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Figure 2: A rear view of the same model as is shown in figure 1. 
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Figure 3: This model of the German PzKw IV medium tank has a wooden frame covered with salvaged canvas. It's 
light. A squad can carry it. That Nazi uniform, complete with Iron Cross ribbon, came from the salvage pile, but 
a good American soldier is modelling it. Get the idea? With salvage canvas, o.d. denims, oil colors and heavy n« edle 


and thread, all enemy uniforms can be made for identification purposes. Again consult TM 30-450 and ,30-480 
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Figure 4: This is the other side of the model shown in figure 3. It’s mot necessary, as you can 
see, to finish the thing all the way around. One side and the front is about all that’s necessary. 
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Figure 5: This is a better view of the PzKw IV. The turret is a gasoline drum. All of these models are full-sized. 
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Figure 6: The Japanese Ishikawajima Tankette M2592. That's the standard Jap signal flag. The gun 
bell on the turret was once a GI wash basin. The guns are cast-iron pipe. The wheels are painted on. 


Figure 7: The Japanese M2594 medium (five-man crew) is shown here. Bottle caps are used 
for bolt heads and studs. The white diagram on the front surface shows the armor thickness 
at that point. The data board you see in the foreground is a necessary adjunct of all these models. 
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Figure 8: Rear view of the model shown in figure 7. It was fin- 
ished off because of the peculiar trench-crossing frame this tank has. 





Figure 9: The jeep-mounted PzKw II in motion. The smoke is produced by a grenade made from the 
contents of a smokepot. The smoke lasts about two minutes and makes a good demonstration. The 
Nazi uniform worn by the soldier was made from odds and ends of GI clothing. No ersatz here! 




























































































TYPHUS 


This summer and fall, thousands of us, American 
soldiers, are on our way to the British Isles, where we 
will join thousands more American fighting men al- 
ready poised for an Allied offensive. Our business in 


Europe you know well: the defeat of Nazi Germany. 


We face another foe in Europe. Him you do not 
know so well as you may think. The medicos say we 
cannot beat the Nazis without defe: iting him, too. He 
is Pediculus corporis, the body louse. T he medicos are 
not exaggerating. The cootie is more than the ask-the 
man-who-has-scratched-one nuisance of Army tradition. 
He carries typhus in his biting, sucking jaws, and 
typhus has killed more soldiers ~~ civilians than all 
the Hitlers, Attilas, and Genghis Khans of history. 

Typhus is on the loose again in Europe. It is a dis 
ease which follows in the wake of war, mopping up 
where fighting and famine leave off. The winter of 
1939-40 was the worst typhus year since 1921-22, 
which saw the end of the catastrophic epidemic in 
Central and Eastern Europe after the last war. Last 
year the outbreak was three or four times as severe as in 
1939-40. This winter (1942-43) it will take a medical 
miracle merely to keep it within bounds. Typhus has 
already killed more than a quarter of a million men 
women and children, in uniform and out, since 1939. 

By and large, the louse-borne death has hit our 
enemies harder than our friends, so far acting thus as 
a sort of grisly ally, but at a terrible cost to our friends, 
the little people of Europe whom Hitler has conquered. 
The worst outbreaks have occurred in Axis territory— 
Poland, the Baltic countries, Finland, Rumania, Hun 
gary, Greece, Germany itself. An epidemic in Spain 
last winter, not an unusually severe outbreak, how 
ever, may have been among the factors which have 
kept the Nazis away from Gibraltar for so long. The 
German Army — properly —is scared stiff of typhus. 
During the World War, the Austrian Army, partly on 
the advice of the German High Command, delayed its 

campaign in Serbia until an outbreak of the disease, 
which killed 300,000 Serbs, had died down. Typhus 
is an especial nightmare to the Germans today because 
the disease had been all but wiped out in Germany 
proper. Consequently, Germans have little or no “ac- 
quired immunity” to reduce its ravages, as have people 
who have been ‘exposed to it for gener rations. 

Americans are in the same boat as Germans, for the 
specific disease we are talking about, properly known 
as European, flecked, spotted, epide mic, or classical 
typhus, is practically unknown in the United States, 
and none of us have the partial immunity conferred by 
long contact. Americans it selects for its victims it will 
hit harder than most other nationalities. The deadli- 
ness of typhus can thus turn against us easily, as well 
as against the Nazis. 





By Leonard Engel 





Nevertheless, typhus can be prevented and \mer 
can fighting men can be protected. Not, however 
without the vigilant coéperation of every individyal 
who goes overseas with an AEF. And that, \dier 
means YOU. In a general way, this warning of th 
urgency of carrying out conscientiously the sanitan 
measures suggested by the Medical Department pplie: 
also to troops bound elsewhere. In South America. fo, 
instance, lice carry one or another of several oth 
strains of European typhus which can be very nearh 
as deadly as that found in Europe itself. 
have no native immunity to them either. 

So what is this louse-borne terror, European typhus? 
What can be done about it? In the first place, among 
people who have never been exposed to it, the mortality 
may run as high as sixty per cent, although it is gen 
erally less; in othec words, of every ten men who come 
down with typhus, between two and six - On a one 
way trip to the cemetery. The cause 
typhus is one of a family of curious met 
Rickettsiae (for American Dr. Howard Taylor Ricker 
Rickettsiz are 


half way in size between the filterable viruses whict 


Americans 


E oti in 


who discovered and died of them) 


are too small to be seen with an ordinary microscop 
and are responsible for a long list of frightening ilk 
tf infantile paralysis, and ordinary germs. The 
Rickettsial family is also responsible for a whole group 
of ills, among them Rocky Mountain spotted fever 
which wexvorised the Rocky Mountain states a fev 
vears ago. The particular cause of European typhus 
is Rickettsia prowazeki (for Stanislas von Prowazek, 
may scientist who also worked on and died of his sub 
t, frequently the fate of those who fight typhus 

R. eh zeki, as the learned journals like to write it 
is harbored within the body louse. R. p. also kills Pec 
culus corporis, which picks up the slayer in og 
person who has typhus. Unfortunately, however, Rp 
takes several days to kill his cootie host, during wh ch 
time the cootie may transfer his affections and blood 
sucking to another and healthy human. When the 
louse bites, he injects saliva into the wound to prevent 
the blood from coagulating, so he can pump our pr 
cious fluid into his storage tank.’ With the saliva of the 
diseased louse come several regiments of R. prowazeki 

Once you have typhus, there isn’t much the Medica 
Department can do for you except hope, try to ne 
you as comfortable as you can be with the excruciating 
headaches which are among the features of the disease. 
and call the priest or parson if they think you are to be 
one of the twenty to sixty per cent that succumb. Ther 
is no specific for the disease, no wondrous sulfanila 
mide. One may be found, but it hasn’t been yet 

It is thus obvious that the only practical, immediate 
approach to not suffering the tortures of or dying from 
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Pediculus corporis, the typhus louse 


typhus is to prevent it. Iwo ways of preventing the 
[he first is development of an 
immunizing vaccine, which would do for typhus what 
the three antityphoid shots do for typhoid fever (which, 
by the way, is not to be confused with typhus; the two 

re entirely unrelated). Enormous progress has been 
made in the search for an efficient vaccine in the last 
few years, of which more later. 


lisease e possible. 


The second is thorough 
delousing as frequently as possible. Even when cir 
cumstances make a delousing bath uncomfortable or 
dificult, go through with it. Your clothes should be 
deloused at the same time. (Usually this will be 
taken care of automatically; the Army has plenty of 
the necessary equipment). Don’t assume a what-the- 
hell attitude, armies have alw ays had lice, and accept 
Pediculus corporis as a house guest. Armies have also 
always had typhus. In its disastrous attempt to conquer 
Russia a century and a third ago, Napoleon’s army was 
defeated as much by typhus as by Russian earth- 
scorching. Particular vigilance is required in England. 
Unfortunately, parts of ‘the British Isles are one of the 
reservoirs or endemic centers of the disease, where it 
lies between flare-ups, and from which the epidemics 
spread. But delousing can be effective and thorough. 
During the last war, the Germans successfully trans- 
ferred over a million men from the Russian to the 
Western Front after the collapse of the Tsarist and 
Kerensky governments and the end of the war in the 
east. So thorough was the German Army medical serv- 
ice’s delousing work that not a single case of typhus 
appeared in the west, although it was running riot in 
the east—a medical achievement ranking with our own 


elimination of yellow fever in Panama, and proof that 
typhus can be stopped 

len days usually pass between the date when an in 
fected louse plunges his jaws into a new victim and the 
appearance of the During that time 
the bite Is no more trouble some than an ordinary mos 
quito bite. 104 degrees 


The 


he is tense 


first symptoms. 


But then a fierce fever appears 


or more. 


Breathing becomes difhcult. victim be 


gins to lose his mental balance; and anxious. 
then yellow, 
and in severe cases cracks appear. He is excruciating] 
thirsty, and begins to lose control of his bodily func 
tions. 


His tongue becomes coated, first white, 


The typhus victim becomes delirious between the 
fourth and sev enth davs. \bout this time, too, a pink, 
The blotches gradually become 
larger and darken, ending up a dark purple-brown. 
They cover the torso (front, back, sides , the neck and 


legs. The headache, culminating in a coma, is mad 


blotchy rash appears. 


dening; the delirious victim talks incessantly of home 

If the victim is one of those who is not to survive, it 
is at this point that death cores, frequently of typhus 
induced complications rather than of the typhus itself 
If, on the other hand, he will live, 
the rash fading and the fever dropping, usually gradu 
ally, but sometimes in a swift fall. Recovery is complete 
within a fortnight after the fever begins to go down. 

The search for a typhus vaccine has been long and 
arduous and is not yet entirely successful, one reason 
why delousing remains so important as a method of 
prevention. Research work on typhus vaccines, in the 
four countries where the most is being done 
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The bath is still one of the primary aids in the fight against typhus. This is the shower-bath de- 
partment of the U. S. Army’s Mobile Delouser-Sterilizing Unit in action during recent maneuvers. 


Britain, the U. S., Russia, and Germany—is as closely 
guarded a secret as 1s development of a new gun, and as 
vital. In the United States, most has been done by the 
Public Health Service and by students of the late Dr. 
Hans Zinsser of Harvard, whom most people recall as 
an entertaining, if rambling, writer (Rats, Lice and 
History, and As | Remember Him), but who was also 
the leading American typhus expert. (Zinsser had 
typhus, too, but he was one of those who recovered.) 

Development of a successful vaccine, or drug treat- 
ment, for that matter, has been hampered by a particu- 
lar characteristic of the Rickettsia which makes them 
difficult to work with: the virulent kind will generally 
grow only in living tissue. Dr. Zinsser succeeded in 
growing Rickettsize on agar, that wonderful jelly in 
which the men in white grow many of the deadly 
microbes they investigate or make into vaccines. He 
made a vaccine from his agar culture. It was effective, 
however, only against the wrong kind of typhus: a mild 
variety found in Mexico. 

About 1920, a Pole, Professor Rudolf Weigl, who is 
now either dead at the hands of the Nazis or a prisoner 
of war, did discover a vaccine which is practically a 
hundred per cent effective—but it can be made only in 
minute quantities. Dr. Weig| ground up the intestines 
of infected lice (the germs had been found to be con- 
centrated in the louse’s digestive system), killed the 
microbes and injected this nauseating mess into people 
exposed to the disease. It worked fine, but three shots 
were found necessary per person, and the infected 
intestines of 50 to 100 lice were needed for each shot. 
It is impossible to secure 150 to 300 infected lice per 





person for any number of people as the lice do not 
transmit the disease directly from one to the other and 
must be infected individually, either by allowing them 
to feed on active typhus patients, or, as WwW eig] did it, by 
one of the most unusual operations on record. Weig! 
first anesthetized the lice, by placing them on a block 
of ice, and injected the germs into them rectally under 
a microscope. The infected lice were then kept for 
about a week, during which time they also had to be 
fed on human blood (done by allowing them to bite 
people who have already had typhus and recovered) t 
allow the Rickettsize to ‘multiply. The lice’s intestines 
were then removed and ground up by means of another 
delicate microscopic operation. Immunization with the 
Weigl vaccine is obviously the privilege of only a few 
Several other vaccines have been tried. One was 
made by injecting the typhus germ into the abdomens 
of rats heavily dosed with X-rays, another from the 
lungs of mice, and a third by injecting the microbes 
into the brain of a guinea pig. They had various 
degrees of unsuccess, one of them actually giving 
typhus to six of ten children on whom it was tried. But 
one new one is promising: a vaccine made by culturing 
our villain, R. prowazeki, in the yolk membrane of a 
fertile chicken egg which has been killed and is five 
days dead. This was developed by Dr. Harold R. Cox 
of the U. S. Public Health Service three years ago 
Dr. Cox found that R.p. grows well in this rather un 
usual medium and produces, when the germs have 
been killed, a vaccine which is quite—but not ent irel\ 
—effective. The Army is working with a vaccine based 
on the work of Dr. Cox. 
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Ox vaccine 1S apparently what the Nazis are 
s a little of the Weigl vaccine for key person- 
as doctors, nurses, officials and others who 

. close and frequent contact with the disease. 
Cox vaccine, although an enormous improve- 
r all other vaccines so far tried except the 
eatment, does not give one hundred per cent 
n. A large part of the Germans’ supply of the 
ceine is apparently being made in occupied 
at the famed Pasteur Institute. The Nazis 
so set up laboratories for studying typhus and 
ng inoculants at Cracow and Lvov in Poland. 
Russians are probably the best prepared of any 
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of the belligerents for combating typhus, which is one 


of those curious paradoxes which occur so often. The 
Russians are the best-prepared because West Russia 
(and Poland) is another of the great “endemic” reser 
voirs of today’s worst plague. Since Russians have lived 
with typhus so long, they have also acquired the great 
est natural resistance to its ravages. The mortality rate 
among Russian sufferers from the disease, for instance, 
is definitely lower than among the Germans or the 
hapless Jews and Czechs herded into eastern Poland 
from areas that were or are typhus tree. Sorry, hgures 
on this point cannot be supplied; the Russians consider 


The 


such data useful to the enemy and say nothing 








Clothing must be thoroughly sterilized when combating typhus. This is a late model Mobile 
Sterilizing Unit in use by the U. S. Army. Note that the operator of the sterilizer wears gloves. 
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Russians are also known to have a vaccine which is at 
least as successful as the Cox preparation, but what it 
is | don’t have the faintest idea and if I did, I couldn't 
say. (Russian medical officials, however, are coéper- 
ating with proper United Nations authorities on ex- 
change of relevant information on typhus and other 
matters affecting the health of civilian and military 
populations.) The Red Army also has elaborate de- 
lousing facilities. The Soviets are justly proud of their 
many special “bath trains,” which the soldier enters at 
one end, literally lousy in body and clothing both, 
and emerges at the other, freed not only of dirt, but of 
insects as well. In between, his clothes have received 
a dose of live steam, and he has undergone the cleans- 
ing rigors of what amounts to a Turkish bath, with 
birch-leaf rubs substituted for the Turkish bath’s mas- 
sage. Typhus is at a minimum in the Red Army—the 
rate of occurrence appears to be less than in German 
units on the Soviet front—despite the universality of 
typhus-infected lice in the fighting area. . 
The Cox vaccine has already been used in three 
large-scale tests to determine its effectiveness. Un- 
fortunately, however, one test was interrupted by his- 
tory, the second was broken down by forces beyond the 
researchers’ control and the results of the third aren’t in 
yet (or perhaps they are and those who know are keep- 
ing mum). In the first case, 2,500 people in Hungary, 
living on the route followed by typhus-bearing and 
other refugees from Poland after Hitler's blitzkrieg, 
were inoculated, and 2,500 were not. But just when 
results showing how much better protected were those 
who had been inoculated should have begun to come 
in, Hungary joined the Axis openly, Germany invaded 
Yugoslavia and all possibility of completing the work 
was lost. In the second instance, two doctors from the 
Rockefeller Institute, now one of the most active U. S. 
typhus research centers, tackled Spain’s epidemic of 
last winter. Prisoners in Spanish jails were the subjects. 
Half were inoculated, and half were not. It proved 
impossible to keep track of them once they had left jail. 
The third experiment is being conducted in an isolated 
region of Bolivia, 12,000 feet above sea level, where 
occurs a deadly strain of European typhus. Ten thou- 
sand of the Indian shepherds who make up the bulk 
of the population of the Altiplano, the plateau area in 
question, were inoculated by Doctors R. E. Dyer and 
Norman Topping of the U. S. National Institute of 
Health. They are said to be awaiting results now. 
Nevertheless, experience indicates already that the 
Cox vaccine, which is known to be of considerable use, 
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embe; 
gives only limited protection. Several of ¢! typhus 
workers conducting the various tests have co: © dow, 


with the disease, although in much milder f, Thi 


is why, of course, no matter how many antityp| us shoys 
you are given, when and if you are inoculaicd, yoy 
must continue to be careful about delousing 
Typhus is a temperate-zone, cold-weather disse. the 
worst outbreaks always coming in winter. The reason 
is obvious: winter is the time when one wears the meq 


clothes for the longest time without changing, whey 
baths are fewest and furthest between—especially for an 
army in the field or a group of refugees. The prospect 
for the conquered nations in Europe for the next fey, 
months are therefore especially grim. Eastern Eur pe 
is nothing but a mass of shivering refugees. living jn 
unbelievably filthy; crowded quarters or—millions of 
them—in exposed camps. In France the prospect is not 
much better. For all over Europe there is a shortage of 
fuel for heating homes, which means that lice-harboring 
clothing stays on longer and people crowd closer to 
gether. And above all, there is mass malnutrition bor 
dering on starvation (in Greece it is actual mass starva 
tion). By weakening resistance enormously, famine 
paves a four-lane highway for the disease. 

Last winter outbreaks of typhus were reported from 
the cities of Danzig, Berlin, Warsaw, Lublin, Radom, 
Vilna, Kaunas, Hamburg, Kénigsberg, Leipzig, Nurem 
berg, and even in North Africa. This year it will strike 
in even more places, despite the Nazi attempts to hal 
its spread by erecting a “louse demarcation line” up and 
down Poland, across which no one may come west 
without being inspected for lice. While German de 
tors are making a desperate attempt to halt its course, 
Nazi racial practices are actually contributing to it: 
spread. Among the worst-infected people in easter 
Europe are the hapless Jewish victims of Nazi barbarity 
who, as a crowning degradation, are generally not per 
mitted to receive medical treatment. From them the 
Nazis will soon learn a fact known to every health 
officer: a disease-ridden slum, a disease-ridden popula 
tion quickly infect the healthy people in surrounding 
areas. The German Army, in which scores of outbreaks 
of more or less severity have already occurred, may be 
one of the ultimate victims of the disease. 

But no such fears need trouble us, if we exercise 
constant care and avoid such dangerous insanities as the 
habit of some German soldiers this past winter of en 
closing live lice in their letters home to describe how 
terrible conditions were on the subzero Russian front— 
or such were some reports. 
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Abuse and Use of Liaison Officers 


By Musketeer 


| iff manual clearly and concisely gives us the 
whv-anc-how of liaison—from supporting units up, to, 
and down from higher units, right and left to adjacent 
units, and so on. But sometimes the actual carrying out 
of these directions doesn’t work out well in practice. 
The liaison officer with a division, corps, or army is 


sometimes a good deal of a stepchild. Here is the way 
+ often worked out on maneuvers, a condition by all 
means to be avoided now that more serious business 
is in hand. Lieutenant Colonel A reported as liaison 
oficer from the Umptieth Division to the Steenth 
Corps, and was welcomed and introduced all around, 
and told where he could find space for his bedding roll. 
But after that he was entirely on his own. He was told 
iatle or nothing as to contemplated plans or movements 
and often had to inveigle some staff sergeant to slip him 
copies of all orders. Glares from the corps staff might 
oreet him if he were caught inspecting the operations 
or intelligence maps. In fact, he was generally viewed 
with suspicion and looked upon asa nuisance and key- 
hole peeper—until the telephone broke down. He then 
became a high- priced messenger boy, although the tele- 
type, radio, or specic al messenger should have sufficed. 

Actually, a liaison officer's duty usually isn’t arduous. 
But hours of constant waiting and being on call day or 
night for a job of genuine importance when the time 
does come should be occupied by the development of 
proper coérdination in which consideration and ap- 
preciation of his efforts have their part. 

On past maneuvers those in the know were inclined 
to avoid liaison duty, and many an officer left it with a 
fervent prayer that he would never have to endure it 
again. Obviously this condition wasn’t a healthy one. 

[he avoidance of all this is simply a matter of achiev- 
ing an understanding of the function and value of 
liaison officers. With understanding comes coéperation. 
Here are a few suggestions: 

A liaison officer should be professionally qualified 
for the duty and should be endowed with an agreeable 
personality. Don’t designate some untrained lieutenant. 
In division and corps the job calls for a well-trained field 
officer or at least a captain, well-grounded profession- 
ally, who not only can do the job but may also pick up 
valuable information for later staff application. 

Don't give him the additonal mission of inspecting 
or observing the headquarters. His reports may be il- 
luminating, but suspicion of his inquisitiveness will 
probably ruin the success of his liaison mission. Critical 
observation should only be made by a qualified staff 
officer. 

On the other side of the picture, each headquarters 

should designate an assistant G-3 to be in charge of 
liaison officers. A tent or room should be set aside for 
their use with table, chairs, phone, and, if possible, an 
operation map kept up to date by a qualified noncom. 


The liaison officers should have ready access to a file 
of all orders, overlays, and memoranda applying to the 
operation under way. Every hour or so, as the situation 
requires, the assistant G-3 and an assistant G-2 should 
inform all of them briefly of the progress of the action 
and of tentative plans. Keep them aware of the situation. 

Liaison ofhcers are not messengers, granted that 
there will be times when someone familiar with every 
detail of the picture should go out with oral or written 
orders or information. At these times the liaison officer 
may be the right person to send. 

Remember, too, that the liaison officer is a member 
of the staff and is entitled to the consideration due any 
staff member. Arrange for him to see staff memoranda, 
buck-slips, orders and proper communications from 
higher headquarters. He is away from his own outfit 
and has to depend for information on the headquarters 
to which he At least a modicum of the 
Golden Rule should govern a staff in its relations to 
these visitors. Hence, arrangements should be made 
for prompt dispatch to the liaison officer of copies of all 
orders, overlays, maneuver memoranda and other in 
formation regarding operations of his own unit. 

This may not be the approved solution but at least 
it is workable. T ry it on the next assortment of liaison 
officers and see if all of them do not give thanks when 
they depart; see if liaison doesn’t work as it never 
worked before. 

It may be possible to use another system requiring 


is assigned. 


much less officer overhead somewhat as follows 

‘1) There could be available at each higher head 
quarters one specially selected and trustworthy mes 
senger with motorcycle or jeep, from each unit now 
normally sending a liaison ofhcer. 
would be used for rapid and special messenger service 
when other forms of communication break down or 
telephone résumé needs written confirmation. 

(2) When it is necessary to send an officer mes 
senger or observer, an assistant staff officer or attached 
aide could be used. 

(3) The corps or army could have at least one as 
sistant G-3 (rotate the section as far as possible) circu 
lating and contacting all necessary headquarters and 
other units during all periods of action, movement, o 
preparation. 

(4) Both higher and lower headquarters’ staff, hav 
ing no liaison officers to whom the buck could be passed, 
would then have to exercise greater care to insure that 
all information was promptly transmitted to all other 
staffs concerned. Channels and time elements should be 
regularly checked. 

But whether we use the simpler method, or the more 
complicated, interlocking system we now have, the 
efficiency necessary to modern warfare requires that the 
system be made to work and work well. 


These messengers 
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OP ¢ Oral Orders of High Commanders 
By Major General R. J. Collins, British Army 


It is impossible to exaggerate the effect of well- 
delivered oral orders, but it is sad to think how seldom 
leaders obtain that effect. The reason for this lies in the 
failure to study the technique of issuing such orders 
and to proceed on a well-ordered system. For nowadays 
it is no easy matter to give orders as they should be 
given—clearly, incisively, and in a logical sequence. 
How many times has one listened with dismay to a 
high-ranking commander floundering over a long list 
of codrdinates and places in the effort to get his sub- 
ordinates to mark a boundary line on a map. One 
wrong point, however unobtrusively corrected by his 
staff, and confidence is shaken and the thread of the 
story is broken. How often has one watched a com- 
mander who has started to give out his orders all right, 
faced first with a series of questions and finally involved 
in an argument. When this stage is reached he is well 
on his way to losing the confidence of those whom he 
commands. This will occur, too, just at a time when 
it is imperative for him to give them the impression of 
cold, calculating, logical planning, the result of which 
is being conveyed to them in the clearest possible 
manner and in the fewest possible words. 

For reasons unknown to me it has been the habit for 
years in the British Army to “call a conference” when 
a commander intends to issue oral orders. It would 
hardly be possible to imagine a less suitable term. Na- 
poleon called them “councils of war” and summed up 
their danger in war in a few incisive words: “The same 
consequences which have uniformly attended long dis- 
cussions and councils of war will result at all times. 
They will terminate in the adoption of the worst course, 
which, in war, is always the most timid; or, if you will, 
the most prudent. The only true wisdom in a general 
is determined courage.” 

Let us, therefore, be clear from the start that the issue 
of oral orders must never turn into a conference. A 
conference implies discussion, if not debate. Orders 
must be a monologue. A commander will often wish 
to get the latest situation from a subordinate or discuss 
with him a point on which he himself has not yet made 
up his mind. But this must be done off-stage. as it were, 
before the commander meets his subordinates in a body. 
In fact, he should not appear until his plan is as per- 
fect as reconnaissance, information of all kinds, and 
hard thinking by his staff and himself can make it in 
the time available. 

The stage too should be set for his appearance. And 
from the moment he does appear he must hold the 
center of it. Over and above this, all possible detailed 
information should have been given to his subordinates 


before he appears. For example, in an attack, the lates 
information of the enemy’s dispositions, the Proposed 
formation and unit boundaries, the sub-allotment of 
supporting arms, and even the objectives, might all be 
included. Junior staff officers should be available to 
mark all such data on the subordinate commander; 
maps, the object being to relieve the commander of 
dealing with anything beyond the essentials of his plan 
All this takes time, and enough time must therefore be 
allowed to complete these preliminaries. Any spare 
time can then well be spent by the subordinate com. 
manders in studying the information given them and 
in estimating the part that they may be called upon to 
play. 

Once started, it is important that the issue of oral 
orders should not be interrupted. The locality should 
therefore, be carefully chosen to this end. Above all, 
the track-clatter of tanks passing along a hard road 
nearby, or the frequent passage overhead of aircraft, 
gaining height on full throttle as they climb from ; 
nearby airfield, are to be avoided as the plague. For. 
getfulness, or mere lack of imagination on the part of 
the staff have before now reduced the issue of orders 
to an infuriating farce. The frequent irruption of 
liaison officers and motorcycle orderlies, or staff officers 
with information, is also strongly to be deprecated. It 
is extraordinary the way in which the arrival of one 
back-firing motorcycle can throw proceedings into con- 
fusion. It is worthwhile repeating here the fact that 
once the thread is broken, it is none too easy to get the 
sequence of the orders going smoothly again. 

Whether subordinate commanders should or should 
not be accompanied by a staff officer is a matter for 
consideration. There are arguments both for and 
against this. It is a possible insurance against a key 
man becoming a casualty, say on the way back to his 
formation or unit, and so again a link being broken at 
a vital moment in the chain of command. Then, too, 
subordinate commanders are free both to concentrate 
their attention on the orders as they are given out and 
to study their maps, knowing that their staff officers 
will be noting all points of detail. The decision as to 
whether confirming orders are to be issued later also 
affects this point, as explained later. As subordinate 
commanders will on their way to the rendezvous usually 
have been reconnoitering roads, assembly areas, ground, 
and so on, and so will have had a staff officer with them, 
it is preferable that the staff officer should hear the 
orders rather than wait outside cooling his heels In 
fact, the only real drawback is that the number attend- 
ing may be hard to accommodate and conceal. 
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am rongly in favor of one staff officer accompany- 
ing ec commander. It's a case of “once bitten, twice 
hy.” Just prior to the Battle of the Somme in 1916, a 


British .:my commander “called a conference” in order 
» outline his plans personally and explain how he 
envis: | the development of the battle. This confer- 
ence as Obviously bound to be of the most secret 
0 only corps and division commanders were 
allowed to attend. I was then chief of staff of an in- 
fantry division and awaited anxiously my general’s 
return, the more so since the division was allotted to 
follow and support the cavalry corps if it could break 
through one of the projected gaps. My horror therefore 
can be imagined when it became clear that the general, 
who was none too skilled in map coérdinates, had failed 
to locate the first two or three places mentioned by the 
army commander, whose quick brain moved far more 
swiftly, my general had literally never been “on the 
map’ ‘after he once lost track. 

Before laying down a suggested procedure, it would 
be as well to consider whether oral orders should later 
be “confirmed,” or in other words committed to writing, 
and if so, in what form this should be done. Because 
the procedure—and particularly the pace at which ver- 
bal orders are given out—largely depends on this. How- 
ever much one may inveigh against the time required 
or the elaboration entailed, no experienced soldier will 
deny that there can be no guarantee that a plan of 
operation has reached a subordinate formation or unit 
in time, and has been understood, until a written ac- 
knowledgment for a written order is in the hands of 
the issuing staff. The necessity for confirming oral 
orders in writing is a well-established if ugly fact. 

In any case, a decision as to the method must be 
made early for a variety of reasons. If the commander 
decides that no written orders in confirmation are to 
be issued, he should give his oral orders at dictation 
speed. It will then be almost essential for subordinate 
commanders to have a staff officer with them. The time 
taken to issue orders will, of course, be nearly doubled, 
and allowance must be made for this right down the 
chain of command. Precautions will also have to be 
taken to have the safe return to their headquarters of 
the recipients of orders notified to the higher formation. 
This is an essential precaution. Should the decision be 
the more normal one, namely, that written orders in 
confirmation are to be issued, again the form in which 
this is to be done must be decided. It can be done in 
three ways 

(1) A full formal written order can be issued. Even 
with a first-class team of staff officers and a well-organ- 
ized and efficient office, this is not likely to reach sub- 
ordinate headquarters in less than two or three hours 
after the issue of oral orders. 

(2) A more concise confirming order limited to es- 


sentials only. This, with luck, may arrive within the 
hour. 
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(3) A short confirmatory manuscript note, with the 
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essentials in full and a good deal of the detail in a con 
densed form. Any trained staff officer should be able to 
produce just enough copies of a note of this type ready 
to hand out by the time the commander has answered 
questions. But this will only be possible if several 
things are done. The staff officer must be warned early 
of the type of operation being planned. He can then 

prepare an outline with the necessary headings. The 
staff officer must listen in while the commander dis- 
cusses his plan with his chief staff officers and advisers. 
In this way the staff officer will be completely familiar 
with the plan and will be able to fill in many of the 
headings beforehand. No alterations or amendments 
must be made to the plan, in outline or detail, once the 
actual issue of oral orders by the commander starts. 
Paper, copying paper, and pencils of a type that will 
permit up to eight manuscript copies must be available. 

The staff officer must, of course, be thoroughly 
trained and must have practiced doing this more than 
once. It is not as easy as it sounds. 

The expression “staging” has been already men 
tioned. Odd though it may seem to the uninitiated, 
there is more to this staging of the issue of orders than 
meets the eye. The desirability of having as quiet as 
possible a place has been touched on, as well as the 
necessity of insuring freedom from interruption. Pro 
ceedings should be formal. Before the commander ap 
pears to issue orders, subordinate commanders should 
be seated, or grouped, roughly as they will operate. That 
is, for a division commander’s attack orders, the brigade 
commander who will operate on the right should sit on 
the commander's right, and so on. (The term “subordi 
nate commanders” includes those of supporting arms.) 
Maps should have been marked and all information 
available placed at their disposal. The commander 
should normally have his chief general staff officer im 
mediately on his right and his chief administrative staff 
officer on his left, so that he can consult either at will. 

Stilted though all this may seem, it aids clearness 
and an orderly layout of the plan. When the com 
mander appears he can start straight away. 

There should seldom be much to say as regards in 
formation about the enemy, except to emphasize any 
thing the commander thinks is especially important. 
He can thus come forthwith to the crux of his plan—his 
objective, or as it is termed in the British Army, his 

“intention.” This is of such importance that it is ad 
visable for the commander to insist on his subordinates 
themselves writing it down. It must, therefore, be given 
out “at dictation speed.” Into how much detail the 
commander should personally go must be a matter of 
taste. Some commanders, after making their objective 
or intention clear, and giving an outline of the plan for 
attaining it, leave the rest of the oral orders to the chief 
of staff. Others go through every detail themselves. 

While orders are being given, it is preferable to allow 
no interruption or questions. These come best at the 
end. And as long a time as possible should be allowed 
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between the end orders and the period for questions. 
Five minutes is none too much. Nothing conduces less 
to efficiency and speed than the hastily ejaculated “Any- 
questions-gentlemen-all-right-then-off-you-go-quick.” 

As soon as the question period is over it is advisable 
for the commander himself to withdraw. His staff 
should, however, stay. This will give nervous or shy 
subordinate commanders and staffs a chance to ask ques- 
tions they might hesitate to put to a higher commander, 
as well as to consult each other on points of mutual inter- 
est. Minutes thus spent will never be wasted. 

After these rather lengthy preliminary remarks the 
procedure itself can now be outlined. The chief of staff 
must use his discretion as to the moment when he sets it 
going. He will always have to look a long way ahead 
and may have to issue a warning order to collect sub- 
ordinate commanders before his commander has even 
begun to make his plan or has started on reconnaissance. 

In the warning order that oral orders are to be issued 
the place (or rendezvous) must of course be stated. If 
not in contact with the enemy this may well be at the 
commander’s own headquarters. But when operations 
are in progress, it should be near, though preferably not 
at, the headquarters of the subordinate commander 
most pressed for time. The place of course should be 
concealed, quiet, and with adequate parking space 
nearby for cars, etc. 

The time requires thought. Time must be allowed 
not only for the commander to complete any recon- 
naissance he decides on and to make his plan, but also 
for the warning to reach subordinate headquarters, for 
the staffs to get hold of their commanders, for the com- 
manders to give instructions before leaving, and lastly 
for subordinate commanders to reach the rendezvous. 
In both the first and the last, the distance and the state 
of the roads must be taken into account. Some allow- 
ance should be made for accidents and unforeseen 
troubles. If things are not moving very fast, the staff 
"will always be well advised to allow a good deal more 
time than they consider necessary, since experience 
shows that a commander is seldom all set to give out his 
orders by the time his subordinates are ready. 

Normally, those who attend should be subordinate 
commanders with or without a staff officer. Here a nor- 
mal system is advisable. It is suggested that unless any- 
thing is stated to the contrary, it should be understood 
throughout an operation, firstly, that a staff officer 
will accompany each subordinate commander, and sec- 
ondly, that if the subordinate commander believes that 
he himself is not justified in leaving his headquarters, 
he is at liberty to send a representative. The representa- 
tive must have plenipotentiary powers. That is, he 
should be prepared to give decisions and to ask and an- 
swer questions for his chief. The warning order should 
make it clear too for what type of operation subordinate 
commanders are being called together to receive orders. 
This will enable an administrative staff officer to be 


sent in place of, or even in addition to, one of the gen- 


tember 


eral staff if administration is likely to bulk large. 

The question as to whether commanders of nits jp 
reserve and on the flanks should be invited to snd rep 
resentatives will require consideration. 

Lastly, the success of the whole operation lepends 
upon this warning order being clear, quickly conyeye, 
to, and immediately acknowledged by, all recipients, 

The staff should be there well in time to insure tha; 
the necessary arrangements are made for parking car 
under cover, guiding subordinate commanders to the 
place where the orders will be issued, insuring that pro 
tection from surprise ground and air attack is made 
and lastly to tell subordinate commanders all that can 
be given them beforehand and to mark their battle 
maps with all available information and detail. [If 
subordinate headquarters has been selected as the 
rendezvous, staff officers and police should still be sent 
to reinforce the subordinate staff. 

As already suggested, the pace at which the com 
mander gives his orders will depend upon a number of 
things, such as the presence of subordinate staff officers, 
and whether confirmatory written orders are to be 
issued. It will also depend upon the scale of the map 
and its type. For instance, it is a very different matter 
to follow oral orders on a large-scale map of one’s own 
country, say of a 1:63,360 scale where place names 
and conventional signs are familiar—but quite another 
when using a 1:253,440 map of, say Belgium, where 
the country is a kaleidoscope of roads, rivers, canals, 
towns, and villages, the names of which are unpro 
nounceable and hard to spell. 

It will often be necessary to change from one map 
to another during the issue of orders. When this mus 
be done, the commander should state clearly at the 
outset with which map he will deal first and when he 
will (and when he does) change to the other. It is also 
a help, especially to the indifferent mapreader (there 
are more of them than might be supposed) if the com 
mander names a keypoint on the map at the start, in 
sures that all present have found it, and discusses fur 
ther points on the map with reference to this keypoint 
Much depends also upon the actual way in which the 
commander delivers his orders. A clear, incisive, de 
liberate, unhurried diction, flowing logically on in a 
carefully planned sequence, cannot but inspire con 
fidence in those listening to him. It is at this time that 
the born commander comes into his own. He leaves 
an indelible effect on his hearers. 

Once again let me emphasize that I have dealt with 
an ideal procedure, when enemy pressure is not unduly 
heavy and time allows of an orderly and methodical 
planning. It will often be otherwise. But even then 
the fact that a formation has such a procedure at its 
fingertips and has been thoroughly trained in it, will 
permit improvisation and short-cuts in emergencies. | 
am convinced that, with a standard procedure, such 2 
formation will go off efficiently however hot the pace 
or desperate the battle. Without it, there is only chaos 
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ae By EDGAR ANSEL MOWRER and MARTHE RAJCHMAN 

her (REVIEWED BY G.V.) 

rere 

als, “War,” said Heraclitus, “is the mother of all things.” ber the professionals that there's no reason tor surprise 

¢ Slightly exaggerated, no doubt. But a fine thing to when a team of amateurs walks off with the cup. 

= remember at the close of a period of fatuous pacifism The book goes over the world and places each major 

oad in which persons who went about insisting that" war region in its pre-war and war perspective. Only seven 

the never settles anything” were all too rarely contradicted. political divisions receive separate treatment: the Brit 
Since 1935 we have been painfully relearning that ish Commonwealth of Nations, the U.S., the USSR, 

a he 

aso cam settle a lot. It always has. It has made and Japan, France, Germany, and Italy. Mr. Mowrer 

o unmade kingdoms and empires; it has destroyed or covers each region and nation in a single highly com 

aie established religions; it has brought this people to pact page of text with one or more of Miss Rajchman’s 

ma eternal fame and that one to quick obscurity; it has first-rate maps on the page across. There are sections 

for made human societies strong or weak, penniless or on Space and Security, Manpower, Wealth, Raw Ma 

“o prosperous. terials, Food, Gold Reserves, and Income, illustrated by 

ce Even though it cannot rival peace in pure creativity, facing charts that could hardly be improved upon for 

am it can hammer home in short order lessons that ap- clarity. There is a large section on World Communica 

1 parently no amount of peace can instill into careless tions divided into Seaways and Landways, and another 

- brains... . on Natural Routes of Invasion. 


; One splendid subdivision of this last is called In 
that These are the opening lines of the best dollar's peer 4 Seat ' 
eaves i worth of war book Poe mais slessh tineeaciatemr 2, Cat vading the United States. Weaknesses in American 

nd I wouldn't argue very hard if you said it was the ‘fense_at the beginning of the war,” says one para 
F oo Tategd y graph of this part, “were lack of strategical thinking and 
with J best two- or three-dollars’ worth for a dollar. The Hon- P mae? 
dy Til code Meek Ws “Gocnetery of the Neve. ences of lack of offensive spirit, both of which led to neglect of 
dical [i Mr. Mowrer and Miss ee in eaat veliinn fighting forces. Most Americans, until catapulted into 
then [lend dread Iie niliae eereteure” ond they cciedicen, 9% WOE they felt was coming but did nearly everything to 
; dedi 8 a . ‘ avoid, had thought of strategy as something alien to 
at its edicate Global War “to the uncounted other amateurs dhiatn, ‘9: twednce of old Busope and its ‘eternal wars. 
will of the Uni % i , "err go is 
es. | feld in a ee. Das te acmdrnedg pace ta Ability to forget that, in the course of its national ex 
ich 5 i ” istence, the United States has fought as many wars as 
pace *Global War: An Atlas of World Strategy. By Edgar Ansel Mowrer_ any European State in the same period, might well have 


and Mart jchman : Willi ” ; : , 
aos. fa 1942 eae Sy pee spent at i Oat al proved fatal to the country.” This section on Invading 
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the United States goes right on from there on the as- 
sumption that the thing did happen; and I don’t know 
a more forceful way to present strategic geography to 
American readers. 

I suppose that some of this part might not measure 
up to the most expert strategic thought, but so far as 
I’m concerned (I'm right among those millions of “other 
amateurs” referred to in the dedication of Global War) 
it all sounds sensible from a military point of view. 
Anyway, you can’t follow the war on good maps as it 
actually has developed without learning something of 
the probable lines a war on this continent would take. 
At the same time Miss Rajchman and Mr. Mowrer 
have most apparently done extensive research to build 
a book as concise and accurate as theirs seems gen- 
erally to be. 

Mr. Mowrer's selection of fact and comment, it may 
be, would make a genuine geographer or Geopolitiker 
writhe at his omissions. But you finish one of his 
page-long sections feeling that there isn’t a high spot he 
has missed. And you realize, as he intends you to 
realize, that if you want more stuff on anything he 
covers in a three-line paragraph you can find it in the 
hundreds of reference works of which this dollar vol- 
ume is the essence. And I have never seen a brief sum- 
mary of modern warfare and what it has meant and 
will probably mean to the world, attaining anywhere 
near the degree of common sense to be found in Mr. 
Mowrer’s last six pages. 

Miss Rajchman’s maps I have praised several times 


oo, 


JOURNAL 


ptembe, 
before in Journna reviews of her fine, clear | ork It 
too bad these sixty-odd samples of her art c:..: spread 
as handsomely and widely as they could in h.. 4 Nex 
Atlas of China. But that book, which gives |). ; maps 3 


good three square feet per map, is a most difl\ ult bool 
for an Army man to live with since it won't fit inyw here 
and practically has to be rolled up and stood in a corne, 
In Global War the scale of a few of the maps is so smal 
that it takes a good deal of squinting concentration y 
see the details, though most of them are large enough 
to be clearly used. And they're all beauties to the may 
who appreciates good maps, whether as tools or {o, 
their art. 

If you had all the books lined up on a library table oj 
which it has been said that you need them at hand 
you read the war news, one table wouldn't be enoug) 
you would need two or three. If you have been 
cumulating references for this purpose, Global Wo 
will simplify things by saving you from turning mon 
than once a fortnight or so to the others. If you haven’ 
acquired such helps to home strategy, well, begin with 
Global War. 

It also deserves a wide distribution among the troop: 
say one to every company or equivalent unit. A lot o! 
good background material has already been furnished 
of course. But nothing like this—nothing like a book 
that brings to your grasp every strategic region of im 
portance on the earth through a map designed for 
fast-moving eye, and a few hundred words of clea 
fascinating text. 


British Paratroops’ 


Before the aircraft had disappeared into cloud 
again, they had landed, unharnessed their para- 
chutes, and were silently preparing to attack a re- 
mote and vital enemy objective. (Air Ministry 


Bulletin.) 


It was the Russians who first translated the idea of 
the parachute—an idea first recorded by Leonardo da 
Vinci—into a means of warlike attack. The first para- 
chute descent was 150 years ago, the first jump from an 
airplane thirty years ago, but it was not till about ten 
years ago that we began to see those pictures from 
Moscow—a thousand parachutes dappling a cloudless 
sky like spots on a silk handkerchief. 

Reactions were various but the Germans alone 
methodically studied it, worked out their own rather 


different technique and adopted it for their young 


army. When they attacked Finland, the Russian para- 
chute troops were almost a complete failure. 
When the Germans attacked Norway, they tried 


their new technique. In a few cases the achieved their 


object and many lessons were learnt. It was in Holland 
that the parachutists were first successful. Compar: 
tively few were used—perhaps 2,000 in all—and th 
main attacks were on The Hague and Rotterdam. All 
over the country was a well-organized mass of fifth 
columnists. 

Even so, the parachutists were not successful ever 
where—certainly not at The Hague. But they showed 
the effect, both on civilian morale and on military organ 
ization, of packets of armed men delivered by air far in 
advance of the main army. 

One of the principal réles of parachute troops we 
clearly shown in Holland. They were the advane: 
guard of much larger airborne forces carried in troop 
carrier aircraft. They dropped around selected point 
and held these till the Ju52’s arrived. The theory of the 


airborne force of all arms—the real flying column—w* 


*From We Speak From the Air: Broadcasts by the RAF. \ssued 1 


the Air Ministry by the Ministry of Information. Reproduced by pe 
missicn ef the Controller of His Britannic Majesty's Stationery Ofte 
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demons rated for the first time. And the Germans, at 
least, \ ore satisfied, for since then they have worked 
feveris!: ly at the creation of a large airborne army, 
d not by battalions but by divisions, to be trans- 
ported in troop-carrying aircraft and in gliders. Of this 
force paratroops are only a small part. 

The proposed use of the German airborne army is a 
matter of conjecture. If it is thrown against England 
its casualties will be terrific. But will they be greater 
than if the same troops were advancing across No Man’s 
Land behind a barrage towards a trench line bristling 
with machine guns? Probably not, and such attacks 
were sometimes successful in Flanders. Perhaps this, 
then, will be Hitler's secret invasion weapon. I think 
we must prepare ourselves to make the most of this— 
the best opportunity we shall get of destroying a war- 
worshipping section of the enemy’s forces particularly 
dear to their leaders. 

But what about our own work in the new field of air- 
borne warfare? What of the officers and men of our 
\rmy who wear the arm badge with the white para- 
chute between blue soaring wings. The recent small 
operation in Italy has shown the extent to which the 
joint work of the RAF and the Army has dev eloped this 
new art. In the whole of Army Coéperation Command 
there is probably no better example of coéperation be- 
tween the services than in the organization and train- 
ing of the Special Air Service troops that has been 
quietly taking place for some time. 

The Royal Air Force has had to produce the para- 
chute equipment, the methods of dropping and train- 
ing, and to teach the troops all their air technique. 
Meanwhile, the Army has had to study the special 
organization for fighting on the ground, the weapons 
and tactical training of the paratroops. Starting with the 
men themselves, they must be picked specimens, keen 
and determined and intelligent. It’s going to cost a lot 
to get them on the job; so when they get there, each of 
them must give the best possible account of himself. So, 
your parachutist is not the ape-faced all-in wrestler 
with a cauliflower ear, but a daring and clever man who 
feels that the only way to get the Germans down is to 
take the offensive, and who wants to do it as soon as he 
can, 

He must be physically very fit. The effect of reach- 
ing the ground on a parachute is about the same as 
jumping from a ten-foot wall, the height of an average 
ceiling. And if there's some wind and the parachute i is 
drifting and swinging a bit, it’s as if he were jumping 
onto the deck of a ship that is steaming full speed and 
rolling and pitching as well, with its deck covered with 
fences and hedges and trees as well as fields. Pretty 
exciting! 

The actual jump from the aircraft is specially im- 
portant. The machine may be travelling over the ground 
at a couple of miles a minute. So, a, the men hop 
out of it very quickly, they'll land a long way apart 
from each other, and some will not be in the right 


numb 


place at all. Jumping in quick succession means careful 
drill. 

The job of flying the troops into the exact position 
for dropping is a 2 Royal Air Force respensibility, as well 
as the whole organization of the air side of an operation. 
Skillful piloting and accurate judgment are needed, 
and this is what makes an airborne attack the perfect 
example of coéperation between airmen and soldiers. 

Our men, of course, always wear uniform. They are 
normal soldiers as much as the cavalry of the last gene 
ration, but they have special shoes and helmets designed 
to give protection while landing, and their outer over 
alls, worn outside everything but their parachute 
harness, ensures that none of their equipment can catch 
in any part of the plane as they jump. Their weapons 
also are specially selected according to the job they have 
to do. Often they must fight rapidly at short range like 
gangsters; sometimes silently hand to hand. 

Such troops offer a means of local attack on vital 
points—of sticking a hypode rmic into specially sensitive 
places in the enemy's anatomy. I was one of those who 
helped to prepare and organize the recent e xpedition to 
Italy, and I was later privileged to go out with it and 
occupy a front seat in the orchestra throughout the per 
formance. There could be no greater contrast than be 
tween the troops who took part in that and the Nazi 
paratroop thugs. They were, of course, a specially se 
lected and trained force, expert in the particul: wr work 
they had to do, carrying very special equipment and led 
by magnificent officers. Unfortunately, I am not able to 
give many of the interesting details of the attack. That 
must come later. But I can say that the RAF pilots and 
crews who carried the force did their job with character 
istic thoroughness and accuracy. The flights were long, 
at night, a good deal over hostile territory, and for long 
periods in pretty bad weather, and the places they were 
navigating to were pin-points. But they ran to sc hedule. 

The night of the show itself was one of the most 
beautiful you can imagine: full moon and glorious stars 
above patches of white cloud; the sea clear of mist, and 
the snow-capped ridges of the Apennines. I'd flown over 
that coast years ago in a Moth on my way to Africa 
and I could easily recognize it in the moonlight. We 
could tell every feature and landmark as we came in, 
for they looked just as they did on the landscape model 
we had used in planning the job and training the air 
crews. It was easy afterwards to see the parachutes on 
the ground and the figures of the troops moving to 
gether, and giving us a last flash of their torches as we 
passed overhead. 

It was a moment I will never forget; but even more | 
shall remember the efficiency and the spirit of the men 
we dropped, their bearing, and the way they got into 
the planes at the take-off, singing a song with special 
words of their own, not particularly suited to the British 
Broadcasting Company, the refrain of which was “Oh! 
We've a surprise for the Duce, the Duce!” They cer 


tainly had, and perhaps not the last. 
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Permission To Reproduce 





The Journat gets a lot of requests from troop com- 
manders and troop schools of every arm and service to 
reproduce articles and illustrations from the magazine. 

There's just one rule onthe articles: Make any use 
whatever of any article that will help win this war. 

Naturally, this doesn’t include reproduction for sale. 
Special arrangements for this should be made. 

And if it isn’t awkward to do so, or if there is some 
other sound reason for not doing it, The Journar 
would like to have a modest amount of credit given to 
The Inpanrry Journat and the author. 

If the article happens to be one The Journat has ob- 
tained special permission to use from another publisher, 
it’s best to write or radio in to The Journat about it. 
But don’t wait for a reply. Go ahead and use it, if time 


presses, and give full credit in your mime ph re 
production just as The Journar’s credit appears at th, 
bottom of the first page of such an article— nd 4. 
mention The Inrantrry Journat. The Jour. 4; wil] 
deal with any American author who might co; ceiyah), 
object to the use of his material in the training troop. 

Reproduction of Journat illustrations is a smewh» 
different story. But to reproduce them you'l! have , 


write us anyway for the original drawings phe 
graphs, and we ‘ll be able to let you know in each sep 
rate request whether we can w ork it out. 

If any commander or instructor feels it would be de. 
sirable to reproduce an article of considerable lengt} 
it is best to ask The Journat about it because we ma 
be planning a book or pamphlet containing it which 
we may be able to furnish very reasonably in quanti 
ties. For example, we recently had a request for fiy 
thousand reprints of a long article we were planning 
use in one of our new books (which will probably be 
entitled Battle Experiences). Reprints would cet 
nearly fifteen cents each. The book, containing fiy 
other battle articles of the same type—nearly sixty thou 
sand words altogether—will cost only a little more thar 
that in large quantities, if any more. 

Camp newspapers, whether commercially printed o: 
under direct military control, are welcome to use up to 
one thousand words of any article in The Journai 
which The Journat itself has not obtained special per 
mission to use as indicated by a footnote on the first 
page of the article. The Journat asks full credit to the 
author and The Journat when such quotations are 
used. 

It is our intention to make all materials in The 
Journa as fully available as possible for all official 


purposes. 
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Author of “Think It Over” 


No article The InFanrry Journac has printed for 
many months has been praised as highly as “Think | 
Over” which appeared in the July issue. At the time 
this forceful directive first appeared in the magazine 
we were not at liberty to say who wrote it. It was the 
work of Lieutenant Colonel L. M. Guyer, Coast Arti 
lery Corps, and was issued by order of Brigadier Gen 
eral Robert C. Garrett. We've asked Colonel Guyer. 
who is on duty in a large overseas sector, to tear into 
something else for us. His stuff has what it takes © 
help us win. 

Many commanders have asked permission to repro 
duce the article, and The Journat has told them b 
all means to do so. (There’s a separate editorial this 
month entitled “Permission To Reprint.” But finally 
there were so many calls for reprints that we have had 
some run off, and we'll be glad to supply any com 
mander with a reasonable number of copies. Sa\ 
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freely many you want and we'll send the full 
aumber .{ copies you request if we possibly can. With 
an Army as big as ours is now this may be a rash offer. 
But we will certainly not ration them unless we find 


Wwe ha\ ) 
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Chester Morrison—Soldier 

[he reason some people are slow in realizing that 
his war is a fight for their own lives, not just the lives 
of American soldiers thousands of miles away from 
chem, lies not so much in any general blindness to this 
sruth as in the fact that it hasn’t been said to them often 
enough with enough sting in the saying. There is 
plenty said to remind us we are at war. But in all that 
is said there is littke enough to pound the thought in 
so that it will stay that we are in a War For The 
World—a war to decide whether half of us will die and 
the other half go on till death with our backs cut deep 
with the whips of Jap and Nazi masters. 

So unusual in the great mass of calm or merely em 
phatic reports on the war are those of one man that they 
init e all praise from soldiers. More broadcasts like 
those of Chester Morrison, CBS man in Egypt, and 
we'll have more people by millions thinking hour by 
hour what else they can do, what genuine sacrifice they 
can make each day and each year of this war to win it. 

A man who can put the war right into our training 
barracks and tents and our living rooms, and damn us 
for our lack of an all-out drive to win, for not wanting 
to win with every nerve, is a soldier as much as any 
Libyan hero of whom he tells us. 


7 v 3 
Yank, Here At Home, Too 


Yank, the Army newspaper, is now available to 
troops at home as well as abroad. Post Exchanges 
throughout the United States will distribute it, and 
mail subscriptions are accepted from members of the 
Army anywhere. Single copies are a nickel. Soldiers 
only can subscribe for six months by sending six bits to 
Yank at 205 East 42d Street, New York City. 

When it first appeared Yank was distributed only to 
\my personnel on foreign service. The lifting of re- 
strictions on distribution in this country should not 
only be hailed by soldiers serving at home, but should 
also mean an improved Yank. From its first issue it has 
deserved the widest distribution. 


y 7 oA 


Who Benefits? 


We were standing in line waiting our turn at the pay 


table. 


“l don’t get it,” the private in the fatigue clothes 
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said. “They tell us soldiers to shell out to the Com 
munity Chest and at the same time they're outside hit 
ting up people to give to the USO for us guys. It don’t 
add up for me. It’s as screwy as wanting to be friends 
with the Finns while they fight the Russians.” 

This business of giving is a little screwy at that. We 
know well enough that the folks back home who give 
to the USO and the Army Emergency Relief Fund get 
as much of a pickup in morale as the soldiers who use 
the facilities they provide. And we don't mind. If they 
want to build a USO on every other street corner with 
a stagedoor canteen on the alternate corners, it’s all 
right with us. We'll do our best to keep up their morale 
by using the things they give us. 

But how about our side of giving? We're the best 
paid soldiers in the world. And if cur country thinks 
enough of us to pay us as it does, and if the home-folks 
cramp their own style to spend money on things they 
think will make us happy, we can surely buck up our 
own morale by contributing to the local Community 
Chest, if there is one. Or failing that by making a direct 
contribution either to the Red Cross, the Salvation 
Army or to one of the othér worthwhile organizations 

The Book says it is more blessed to give than to re 
ceive. And this works in both directions. W hy not try it 
the next time the call goes out? One day's pay is ample. 


+ y y 


A Book on the Squad and the Platoon 


By next month's issue we hope to announce the pub 
lication of a new book, Squad and Platoon Tactics For 
Fighting Ground Troops. It’s our belief that there 
isn’t enough good usable instructional material avail 
able on small-unit fighting methods. Therefore we have 
sought such material and are glad now to be able to 
make this advance announcement. 

Squad and Platoon Tactics For Fighting Ground 
Troops is made up entirely of squad and platoon ac 
tion problems. But Colonel Sterling A. Wood, who 
prepared the book, recently for several years editor of 
The Infantry School Mailing List, has taken these 
twenty-odd tactical problems out of the usual run of 
routine school problems and made each of them into a 
narrative. The squad and platoon members all have 
names, and the same characters appear in problem after 
problem. They do stick close to the school solution 
when they meet the enemy. And they don’t go wrong 
in doing so despite the fact that sometimes their action 
results in casualties. In the next scrap, however, the 
vacancies are filled by promotion and replacement, and 
these fighting Infantry units again apply the sound, 
approved methods of meeting their Nazi enemies. 

The rifle squad and platoon are found in one situa 
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tion of every different type covered by Infantry tactics. 
And there are problems, too, involving other kinds of 
Infantry units. 

The Journat’s special purpose in producing this 
book is to give assistance to the leader of the small 
Infantry unit in the training of his unit. The book is 
soon to go to the printer but we are not yet able to 
make further announcement in this issue. Next 
month’s Journat will give a full story on the book 


7 y y 


One Hundred Per Cent For War 


Compared to such utter necessities for battle as 
enough of the best weapons obtainable, and plenty of 
ammunition, supplies, and chow, The Inrantry Jour- 
NAL is not a highest priority item. But how high it 
stands for many, among the multiplied tools of war, is 
continually shown by the eager and loyal Honor Roll 
response as set down in these editorial pages. The let- 
ters, too, that come to The Journat from individual 
members of the Infantry Association at every corner of 
the world show the wish of the fighting soldier to keep 
up his professional interest right on into the campaign. 

This month the 130th Infantry (Illinois) joins the 
select seven-star outfits at the top of the Honor Roll. 
The 150th Infantry (West Virginia) moves up into the 
five-star group, the 38th Infantry joins the outfits with 
four stars, while the only two-star regiments we have— 
the 57th Infantry (PS) and the 138th Infantry (Mis- 
souri)—move up to the three-star group leaving the 
two-star category vacant for the time being. Of course, 
The Journat is no longer being delivered to the 57th 
Infantry but that valiant Philippine Scout regiment 
deserves in every way to continue to have its name car- 
ried on the Honor Roll with due promotion to a new 
star group. We know that when the Jap is finally de- 
stroyed the 57th will continue to be a Hundred Per 
Cent outfit. 

Three units get their first stars this month: the 58th 
Infantry Training Battalion, the 134th Infantry (Ne- 
braska), and the Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF). And 
there are five new units joining the Hundred Per- 
centers: 354th Infantry, 81st Reconnaissance Troop, 
17th Training Battalion (BI), 3d Bn., 382d Infantry, 
and Ist Bn., 47th Infantry, all welcomed indeed to the 
growing and loyal list. 

The Journat wants every Hundred Per Cent unit 
on its Roll of Honor, and every individual member- 
subscriber to know how every energy of The Journat’s 
staff is spent these days in the endeavor to produce a 
magazine that will help and interest every man who 
reads it. We know we are far from the tough realities 
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and places of war, and that this fact cannot | 


jan : ) Some 
times but get into The Journat’s pages. Bu: in ever, 
step that is taken in building every issue, we ‘old th, 
fighting troops in the field in mind. The Journat ke 


longs to them and its single aim is to help 
this war. 


Mm win 


The 323d Infantry 


In these columns last month we announced that ¢}y 
81st Division was the first division to get its name jn 
scribed on the Honor Roll. The 323, 
Infantry of that division was, of cours 
a Hundred Per Cent outfit, and & 
served along with the other Infantr 
regiments of the division, full credit fo; 
bringing the 81st Division into the 
fold in its entirety. The 323d Infan 
try was formed in 1917 as part of the 162d Brigad& 
of the 81st Division. It trained at Camp Jackson, Co 
lumbia, South Carolina, with troops drawn principally 
from Florida and the two Carolinas. Later men from 
Alabama and New York joined the division. 

The regiment arrived in France in August, 1918, and 





immediately began its final training before going into 
battle. The regiment's first job was the occupation of 
the St. Dié sector where it remained until October | 
1918. Between that date and November 11, it was busy 
assisting in the occupation of Manheulles and the cap 
ture of Moranville, and in attacks which resulted in the 
capture of Abaucourt, Grimaucourt-en-Woévre, and | 
Petit-Cognon. At the end of the war it was on the ad 
vanced line Herméville-Abaucourt. The regiment is 
commanded by Colonel Frank J. Pearson. 


A v A 


The 903d Airbase Security Battalion 


Two officers and thirty-seven enlisted men from the 
367th Infantry formed the nucleus of the 903d Airbase 
Security Battalion when it was formed a few months 
ago. A few days after this cadre arrived, the battalion 
was officially formed and began its training. The men 
of the battalion come from Infantry and Artillery re 
placement training centers. 

The battalion is a streamlined, self-sustained, admin 
istrative and tactical unit, representing a miniature In 
fantry regiment. 


Lieutenant Colonel Edward V. Truesdale is the com 


manding officer of this battalion which, we're proud to 


announce, lost no time in becoming an InFantry Jour 
NAL Honor Roll outfit. Major Paul E. Dreiman is the 


battalion executive officer, and Second Lieutenant 


Arthur Haritos is adjutant. 
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HONOK ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% mem- 
ber units that the Infantry Association is able to main- 


tain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL 
as a magazine for fighting men. Each star represents 
one full year of all-out membership in the Association 
by every Infantry officer and unit within the organiza- 
tions which we take the greatest pride in listing below. 


KIA AAAI 
26th Infantry 
0 ist Infantry (West Virginia ) 
34th Infantry 


3d Infantry 
130th Infantry CIllinois) 


tok thnk 


35th Infantry 

llth Infantry 

22d Infantry 

10th Infantry 

161st Infantry (Washington ) 
2d Infantry 

13Ist Infantry CIllinois) 

30th Infantry 


kkk kk 
33d Infantry 
182d Infantry (5th Massachusetts ) 
7th Infantry 
132d Infantry CIllinois) 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 
129th 7 se CIllinois ) 
165th Infantry (69th New York) 
150th Infantry CWest Virginia) 


kkk 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry (Ohio) 
316th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
9th Infantry 
25th Infantry 
124th Field Artillery (Illinois) 


DIVISION 


81st Infantry Division 


18ist Inf. (6th Massachusetts) 
38th Infantry 


Kk 
28th Infantry 
135th Infantry (Minnesota) 
31st Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry Clowa) 
140th Infantry (Missouri) 
General Service School, Philippine 

Army 

163d Infantry (Montana) 
57th Infantry (PS) 
138th Infantry (Missouri) 


* 
149th Infantry (Kentucky) 
50lst Parachute Battalion 
13th Infantry 
36th Infantry Training Battalion 
60th Infantry Training Battalion 
367th Infantry 
79th Infantry Training Battalion 
6th Infantry (Armored ) 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry (Louisiana) 
58th Infantry Training Battalion 
134th Infantry (Nebraska) 
Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 


80th Infantry Training Battalion 
112th Infantry (Pennsylvania) 
503d Parachute Infantry 

39th Infantry 

8th Infantry 


te 


2d Bn., 37th Infantry 


71st Infantry (New York) 

756th Tank Battalion (Light) 

502d Parachute Battalion 

35th Infantry Training Battalion 

366th Infantry 

88th Infantry Airborne Battalion 

16th Infantry Training Regiment 
(76th, 77th, 78th and 79th Infan 
try Training Battalions) 

137th Infantry 

16th Infantry 

83d Infantry Training Battalion 

23d Infantry 

2d Bn., 156th Infantry 

Infantry Replacement Training 
Center, Camp Roberts, California 

20th Training Bn., Branch Immaterial 

28th Infantry Training Battalion 

2d Battalion, Texas Defense Guard 
58th Training Bn., Branch Immaterial 


6th Training Regt., Branch Immaterial 


34th Infantry 

359th Infantry 

176th Infantry ( 

32 1st Infantry 

323d Infantry 

322d Infantry 

903d Airbase Security Battalion 

27th Infantry Training Battalion 

378th Infantry 

354th Infantry 

8ist Reconnaissance Troop 

17th Training Bn, Branch 
Immaterial 

3d Bn., 382d Infantry 

Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 


Ist Virginia 


STATE 


Missouri 












































































In the Foxholes 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JouRNAL 
Sirs: 

In the foxholes we need The Journat even more than 
we did at home, if we would keep abreast of development 
in the worldwide struggle. 

Out here on the peninsulas of Democracy there are 
never enough copies to go around, and I am getting loath 
to continue borrowing, inasmuch as | hate to return the 
copies as much as the present owners dislike letting me 
have theirs in the first place. 

Yours sincerely, 
LieuTENANT, INFANTRY. 


APO —— 


The Journal in the CCC 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JournaL 
Dear Sirs: 

Upon my relief from duty with the CCC, and as com- 
mander of the Northern District, formerly the Minnesota 
District, | wish to inform you that The Inranrry JourNAL 
has had a great deal of influence in the success of the many 
former Reserve Officers of the Minnesota District, CCC, 
now a part of the Northern District, which ceases to exist 
on June 30, 1942. 

All but four of these officers are now on active duty. 
ue to their CCC experience and training almost all have 
been chosen by the Army for special assignments, which 
they are performing with success. The remaining four are 
on probation for physical defects which they are doing their 
darnedest to clean up. 

During their duty with the CCC these officers have had 
The Inrantry Journat at their elbows providing them 
with information which was of real value to them as CCC 
officers and in their training and development as successful 
Reserve officers. 

For your constant and evident interest in these Reserve 
officers I wish to express my thanks and congratulations. 

Sincerely, 
Lr. Cor. Rosat A. Jonnson. 


Every unit Colonel Johnson has served with is on 
The Inrantrry Journat Honor Roll: the 6th, 60th, 


—_—_— 





~~ A 
22d, 14th, lth, 31st, 26th, and Minnesota Distric 
CCC. He has been a continuous and loyal supporter 
and helper of the magazine through many years. Th. 
Journat has had many member-subscribers among th: 
CCC instructors during its whole period of existenc: 
It wishes them all the best of success in their futur 
work, whether in the Army or elsewhere. 
"ROE ert” 


From a Long Way Off 
To the Editors of The INFantry JourNaL 
Sirs: 

Recently in using my copies of The InFantry Journal 
for a reference text on a series of lectures in jungle and 
guerrilla warfare, many of the men in the company were 
impressed by the varied and interesting articles in th 
magazine and asked me to enter subscriptions for them 

Due to the fact that we are now in the theater of opera 
tions here in the South Pacific and unable at present 
secure money order forms, I assured the men that you 
people would be glad to accept their subscriptions and bill 
them at a later date, by which time I should have had the 
opportunity of getting back to our post office and securing 
the money orders for them. 

Yours sincerely, 
LiEUTENANT, INFANTRY 


with this letter, and you can be certain with them al! 

that The Inrantry Journat is indeed proud to enter 

their names on its list under the conditions requested 
poe Fe 

Hook and Ladder 16, Welcome! 


To the Editors of The INFaAnrry JouRNAL 
Sirs: pt . ‘ 

This may interest you. After reading The Lyrant 
Journat while on siren duty at Hook and Ladder 16, | 
left a copy there for the men. You have a good public in 
firemen; they are wild about the magazine. I’m going © 
leave all copies there when I get through with them 

Yours sincerely, 


Jerome M. Dretruss 
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The Journal’s Manual Service 
To the |-ditors of The INFANTRY JOURNAL 
Sirs 

In my opinion (humble but first-hand) too much cannot 
he said sbout the swell service The Inrantrry Journat is 
doing in helping us who want to know more about this 
mans \rmy to find out. To be able to secure much-wanted 
manuals with such ease is a boon to us noncoms and 
grgeant majors. And The Journat itself continues its 


craftsmanlike job in military journalism: the range from 
‘Geopolitics and Today’s War” to “Chigger and Jigger 
Bites” and “Gas in Modern Warfare” pointing out sharply 
the need for military foresight among professional soldiers 
as well as the intensive training and instruction in tech- 
niques of warfare necessary for new recruits to be made 
into soldiers. My friends have begun to dig out back copies 
of The Journat from under my blankets. I shall have to 
find new hiding places. 
Sincerely yours, 
Starr SerceAnt Ricuarp J. ScHoEck. 


¥ 3 5 A 


Keen Observer 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 


Dear Sirs: 

Though in the Air Corps I believe The InFantry Jour- 
nat will be of great value to me in my field. I am a combat 
observer. Please send me The Journat for another year. 

Sincerely yours, 
LIEUTENANT. 


5 y y 


Still a Doughboy At Heart 
To the Editors of The InFantry JourNaL 
Dear Sirs: 


Thanks awfully for your telegram of congratulation. 
Congratulations from old friends, The Journat and the 
Infantry Association are very pleasing as much so as the 
promotion. 

Incidentally, I’m glad the Infantry remembers that I’m 
a “Dough.” (My orders to the War College had me listed 
as “Cavalry.” The recent order promoting me listed me as 
‘from Fort Riley.”) You might publish in The Journat 
“Editors please publish.” 

\nyway I’m with a swell outfit and am at least doing 
good Doughboy duty. 

Sincerely, 
Bricaprer GENERAL. 


7 7 5 


The Earliest Spies of All 


lo the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
Sirs 


If you will refer to page 26 of the July issue of The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, you will find that Colonel R. Ernest 
Dupuy states that the passage from Joshua 2:1-24 gives 
the first story of military intelligence. I submit that Colonel 
Dupuy has overlooked the 13th and 14th chapters of 
Numbers, which describes the earlier activities of twelve 
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spies sent into Canaan by Moses with very definite instruc 
tions as to what information should be sought. Ten of 
these spies returned with such gloomy reports of the 
strength of the country that the Israelites refused to unde: 
take the conquest and they began their forty years of wan 
dering through the wilderness until that whole generation 
had died off. Joshua himself and one Caleb were the other 
two spies. They gave the same report as the ten, but recom 
mended an immediate attack. Incidentally, they were the 
only two adult Israelites who lived to enter the Promised 


Land. 


* * - 


With best wishes for the continued success of The In 
FANTRY JourNaL, which I read with a great deal of pleas 
ure each month, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Coronet Georce D. Catpwett. 
Inact-Res, formerly Inf-Res 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


y 5 y 


Get There First(est) With the Most(est) 
To the Editors of The Inrantry Journal 


Sirs: 

General Nathan Bedford Forrest never did say “Git thar 
fustest with the mostest men.” Some smart aleck—prob 
ably with a college degree and no education—thought he 
was getting off a wisecrack, and a lot of unsuspecting peo 
ple fell for it and have been passing this untruth on ever 
since. 

I never met General Forrest, but his son was a good 
friend of mine. If General Forrest had been as ignorant as 
some folk would have had so many Northern people think. 
he could not have had so many Northern generals scared 
to death of him. He was the best cavalry general of the 
Civil War. Usually he did not get there first (git thar 
fustest), and usually had the lesser number of men (not 
the mostest men). 

You will be lucky if you have not offended a number of 
officers with that stuff about General Forrest. Am of the 
opinion that it would be wise not to send any more of it 
out. However, in my case there has been no offense taken, 
and I hope no one else has taken offense at it. 

Am enclosing herewith my check for $3.00 for 1942-43 
dues. 

Yours very truly, 
Epwarp McGowan 
Colonel, Inf.-Res 


Memphis, Tenn. 


It’s All One Team 
To the Editors of The INrFanrry Journal 


Sirs: 

Herewith my check for $3.00 to cover renewal of my 
subscription to your splendid Journa. It continues out 
standing—and I look expectantly for it each month. 

You will be interested to know that many of my fellow 
officers in the Army Air Forces read my copy with great 
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interest. So you see, the old Infantry still can teach the 
AAF a few things. 
Keep up the good work—and continued success. 
Sincerely yours, 
Captain, Army Arr Forces. 
4 7 4 
Short and Fervent 
To the Editors of The Inrantry Journat 
Sirs: 
Thank God for your publication that really keeps us of 
the service up to date. 
LIEUTENANT, INFANTRY. 


eo Sie 
Terry Bull 

lo the Editors of The Inranrry Journal 
Sirs: 


Incidentally, see if you can get Terry Bull to write more 
articles like the one in the June issue, “Battle Practice.” 
That is the kind of training our boys should be getting now. 

Yours sincerely, 
Captain, ENGINEERS. 


7 7 7 
To a Realization of Realities 


To the Editors of The INFaANnrry JourNat 
Sirs: 

I greatly enjoyed your last issue and in particular the 
article “Think It Over.” Our younger officers have spent 
so much time at the movies, where life is portrayed on the 
screen and the hero always wins, that the task of shatter 
ing their Alice in Wonderland and inertia to a realization 
of realities is sometimes difficult. This article will be a 
help. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
CoLonet oF INFANTRY. 


7 7 7 
Correction on Snakes—Cobras in Particular 


To the Editors of The InFanrry JouRNAL 
Dear Sirs: 

I have just glanced over your article on “Jungle Warfare” 
in the May and June issues. Unless you publish some 
addenda, a lot of our lads in cobra-infested country and in 
the southern part of the United States and Central Amer- 
ica, where the only cobra in the Western Hemisphere is 
found, are very likely to be bitten by cobras and blame it 
on you. 

Venomous snakes may not be determined by the lance 
shaped head, as that head is carried only by the crotalid 
family of which the rattlesnake, copperhead, and water 
moccasin are our most prominent representatives. On the 
other hand, the cobra family is characterized by having the 
head almost the same diameter as the body at the neck. In 
other words, its head is not lanced or arrow-shaped. The 
coral snake, which is the only Western Hemisphere cobra, 
can probably be seen by you or one of your scouts in the 
Rock Creek Zoo. A thorough-going description of it might 


tember 


help a lot of our men in Panama and South An» ica, an) 
also in Florida. It would be impossible to descri'. al} the 
many types of cobras that infest the islands of + Pacif 
and the Asiatic mainland, as there are many varie: .s. Qn), 
one variety carries the hood which it puffs up wl 
ing or aroused; that is the famous king cobra of | 
Luzon. 

Yours for a more accurate knowledge of snakes 


attack 
dia and 


Sincerely, 
CotoneL, Coast ArTILLeRY Corps 
HQ, Barrage Balloon Training Center 
Camp ---—---—- 


The colonel is perfectly right. The picture in oy, 
Encyclopedia Britannica shows the coral snake with no 
neck at all. He is a beauty with a bluish-colored head 
and a brilliantly striped body. First stripe behind his 
head is a bright 1 yellow band less than an inch wide. > 
hind this a red band about three times as wide, then 
another narrow yellow stripe, then a wide bluish-black 
band, then a narrow yellow one. This pattern is te 
peated clear to the tail which ends up in a bluish-black 
section. Underneath, however, the tail is red, and when 
a coral snake is annoyed, it raises its tail far enough to 
show this under red surface. The snake appears to be 
easily distinguishable from its banded and _ colorful 
markings. 

“Pas ae 


Help In Trying to Understand Events 


To the Editors of The InrFantry JourRNAL 
Sirs: 

I enclose three dollars for a year’s subscription to The In 
FANTRY JouRNAL. I am a member of the National Rifle 
Association and mention of The Journat in The Ameri 
can Rifleman has prompted me to subscribe to your maga 
zine. The situation on the various fronts is so complex that 
men like myself need all the help we can get in trying t 
understand the unrolling of events. This war is so close ti 
civilians that we cannot let others do our thinking for us 
about it, or take all the responsibility for conducting it 
I don’t aspire to be an armchair general, but perhaps | can 
be an armchair corporal and make a tie-up with my small 
part of the production effort. (I’m in the engineering 
partment of a chemical plant.) 

C. W. Munpp 
Charleston, W. Va. 


y 5 7 


This Was “Think It Over” 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
Sirs: 

At the suggestion of Lieutenant General Ben Lear 
request is made for a copy or two of The Inrantry Jour 
naw of July, 1942. General Lear has recommended that 
every officer of this command, my command, should read 
pages 6 through 10 of the above publication. Therefore 
would be appreciated were it possible to grant this request 

Sincerely yours, 
LreuTENANT CoLone., ENGINEERS 
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nd “Inforr ation Not Obtainable” Elsewhere I am sorry that I am late with this check, but probably 
he ‘ cas af Thee Inoderent eubemat because of change in address I failed to receive any previ 
. [ot ' ous statement for The Journat. 

h Cine I am well pleased with The Journat, each and every 
k Is be to most every magazine of importance and _ jgsue of it. Several times I have used it as a reference in 
nd some re not; I am also a member of the National Rifle preparing talks on current and possibly, in some instances, 
{ssc , but The Infantry Journat offers informa- slightly ahead of current, phases of tactics of this modern 
tion 1 ttainable in any other magazine that I know of. warfare. 
J. T. Rove, Jr. Ideas and plans found in The Journat usually become 
West roe, La. adopted later, and I have come to believe that you are a 
ome 
1 Y Y jump ahead on many things. 
I's Never Too Late Yours sincerely, 
To the Editors of The InFantry Journal ; Caprain, INFANTRy 
ur Reception Center 
n Sirs Fort —-———- 
4 Enclosed herewith is a money order for three dollars for 
AL ¥ 
' my long overdue renewal for The Journat. 1 1 ’ 
} | wish to thank you for sending me the June issue after = : 
, my subsc ription expired. British 75's 
Sincerely yours, To the Editors of The INFANTRY JourNat 
Ck LreUTENANT, ENGINEERS. Sire. 
re : happe know that this subscriber is a recent > 74 ed 
° We happen to - arty Canal ae oe he picture in your July issue of a New Zealand gun 
ia graduate of the Engineer Officers Candidate School at crew (opposite page 22) shows a British 75, Model 1917 
- Fort Belvoir. And knowing as we do the intense efforts never a good gun, but now very much antedated in anti 
- required of OCS students, we can understand why he tank warfare. Position of No. 2 in gun crew is such to 
be neglected to renew his subscription immediately. We prohibit more than a firing capability of six rounds per 
ful cant’ resist pointing out that just as this Engineer finds minute, and also causes me to believe that he is in danger 
The Journat valuable, so can every graduate of the of losing fingers from his right hand. 
Infantrv OCS. and all the others. too. As an ex-artilleryman, I also know that the aforemen 
tioned piece has a traverse of 155 mils or 7 degrees plus—not 
of y much for fast-moving tanks in the desert. 
Ueahel tila Mnaninteton Yours for a quick success . battle, : az 
Ds e AEUTENANT, SIGNAI ORPS 
| To the Editors of The InFanrry Journat 
N "2 ° . Pp 
if Sirs: Since this picture was taken a number of months 
oni Enclosed herewith check for three dollars for subscrip» back, we imagine that more modern equipment is by 
- tion to The InFantry Journat for 1942-43. now in the hands of ANZAC units 
hat 
a: 
us * ik: ik: ik 
it 
-an 
all 
de 
Preventive Maintenance in 1918 
Hundreds and hundreds of trucks and motorcycles 
have gone bad owing to improper handling and have 
lain idle. owing to inability to furnish the simplest 
parts. We have less than forty per cent of the trans- 
portation we should have and the situation is getting 
" worse instead of improving. The transportation which 
- we have is not handled to the best advantage.—Memo- 
hat randum by Mayor GenerAL Jonnson Hacoop to 
ad Mayor Generat J. G. Harsorp, August 7, 1918, as 
eit 


Sa quoted in Hagood’s The Services of Supply. 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions ze 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the PI 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations — 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will rh 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. tha 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. del 
oe #2 SE EE SF EEE BF EF BE FB GB KB & se Th 
% \ he ri 
The Time to Learn is Now More and more it becomes apparent that when drive 
We frequently hear the remark: “They will learn to ™°* them it will not be a trial run. It will be for record + 
take cover when the first bullet comes,” or, “Don’t Every man must practice going through all the detail pigs 
worry, those men won't do it like that when they are ° creeping and crawling, of blending with backgrounds —_ 
actually in combat.” and he must keep on practicing these things no matte you | 
Men who learn from the first bullet will only learn how tired he may be. Only by doing them for hour upon = 
by fear and that is the wrong way. They will scuttle to hour will he acquire the muscular stamina they demand 50 
earth and figuratively put their heads in the sand like and the mental habit of doing them at all times. = 
ostriches. Some will be wounded or killed by the bullet The American Indian started to learn alertness, sensi by ¢ 
that is supposed to teach them. Fear leads to panic. iveness, concealment, and cunning when he was a ver Die 
Confidence, which is so essential to success, is never Young child. He has given us a heritage which is right Dire 
found where fear is. fully ours. He learned how to do the right thing and ac sion 
A second chance doesn’t come often in this war, quired a stoicism which allowed nothing to prevent him W 
That was the accepted procedure in the Civil War and from doing it that way. We can use no better model for man 
when we entered the World War we could count on ©VETY aspect of our training. ed 
the strong support of large allied armies to carry us The time to learn is now. ) | N 
through our experimental period. That is not so today. Coronet W. H. Wireur rs 
Men must learn now to take cover. Men must ac ae elae — 
quire now the physical stamina and determination ' mi 
which will enable them to continue to fight intelligently Relief Drivers vn 
and correctly no matter how tired they may be. It cannot An analysis of accidents which occurred during the 
be too strongly emphasized that merely hiding is not First Army maneuvers in the fall of 1941, made by 
the objective. The purpose of training in concealment is Major M. H. Fineberg, Medical Corps, and reported in The 
to teach men and officers to conceal themselves and still the July, 1942 issue of Military Surgeon, reveals that 
keep the enemy in view. It takes training to lie quietly of the 1,820 accidents, 703 or 38.6 per cent were du A 
watching an enemy, calm in the assurance that he can- to motor vehicles. Of the fifty-six deaths during the = 
not see you. It requires training to know the effect of | maneuvers, forty-seven or 83.9 per cent were caused by hel 
backgrounds and it takes practice to learn how to use motor vehicles— or rather, the drivers of the vehicles sol 
them. Major Fineberg came up with another figure that is ao 


It requires constant emphasis to make men realize 
that in this war the enemy may be expected on the 
flanks and in the rear just as surely as in front. Men 
and officers do not always realize that support platoons, 
elements of the heavy weapons company and the reserve 
company can expect fire from any direction and must 
dispose themselves to be ready for such fire at any and 
all times. 

The Japs are clever at infiltration. They have ar- 
tistic talent which has apparently been put to good use 
in perfecting their methods of camouflage. The Ger- 
mans are fully as clever as the Japs. They are always 
alert to develop and adopt new ideas and they are tire- 
less in applying them. 


conclusive: 131 of the 703 motor transport accident: 
and fourteen of the forty-seven deaths, were “direct! 
caused by the vehicle overturning. . . .” From thes 
figures the Major deduced that “. . . more careful an‘ 
thorough training of the drivers and more fr 
quent changing of drivers who are exhausted or who a 
on the point of falling asleep . ” would minimiz 
this type of accident. 

The first remedy—better driver training—is obvious 
But the last remedy, which I have put in italics, is the 
important one. It calls for trained relief drivers This 
seems so important that I traced the official material 
on relief drivers through all available motor transpor' 
publications. 
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| fn. !v tracked one reference down in Field Manual 
95.10 \lotor Transport. Buried in a section on March 
Technijue under paragraph 60 c (5) is a paragraph 
which reads: 


\.ictant Drivers. Assistant drivers or front-seat pas- 


sengers should be constantly on the alert for column 
signals and warnings, and for signs placed along the 
road, transmitting them back along the column when 
appropriate and warning the driver. This is particularly 


important at night or under conditions of poor visibility. 

[he assistant driver should constantly assure himself 

that the driver is awake. At halts, he should assist the 

driver in inspecting his vehicle. 

That was all I could find. There isn’t a word any- 
vhere about the assistant driver taking over when the 
driver is tired. 

That seems a secretive and discouraging way to dis- 
cuss duties of a group of men who might have averted 
fourteen of the forty-seven deaths—particularly when 
you realize that Field Manual 25-10 is the “bible” of 
motor transport. 

So I left our Army publications and dug up a Ger- 
man article I had filed: “Column Driving and Leading” 
by Captain von Nida in the February, 1940, issue of 
Die Panzertruppe. This quoted the Nazi Army Service 
Directions on motor transport and gave a long discus- 
sion of the duties of relief drivers. 

What do the Nazis say about relief drivers? Every 
man—ofhicers and noncoms included—in a motor trans- 
port unit must have operator's permits for all the vehicles 
in the unit—and, what’s more, be able to drive them. 
Now whether they've been able to keep up this high 
standard in a grinding war is probably debatable, but 
anyway it's something for our commanders and motor 
transport officers to think about. 

Keep ’em Ro.iinc. 
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The Soldier Salutes 


A good soldier always salutes. Courtesy expects the 
junior to salute first in acknowledgment of the rank 
held by his superior. It is good discipline; it is good 
“soldiering.” 

I have recently returned from duty at one of our 
toreign bases where | spent considerable time, and now 
find myself on duty in the nation’s capital. To put it 









CEREBRATIONS 95 


mildly, I have been astonished at the lack of military 
courtesy and sloppy appearances of many members of 
our military establishment on duty in Washington. This 
is in direct contrast to the outfit I recently left where 
I overheard comments from foreigners on the “fine 
appearance” and “gentlemanly conduct” of our Ameri 
can soldiers. They were the finest group of men I ever 
served with—proud to be Americans and proud to be 
wearing the uniform of Uncle Sam. Our military police 
record was appreciably low and very few soldiers got 
“out of line.” I served in one place that had no laundry 
or dry cleaning facilities—a place where men scrubbed 
their clothes manually to present at least a favorable ap 
pearance. These men saluted an officer on sight or rec 
ognition. There existed a feeling of comradeship—men 
with a common purpose. Leadership was willingly ac 
knowledged in an Army of a nation fighting for its very 
existence. 

That's why it is difficult to understand the reason for 
the slovenly appearance and lack of military courtesy so 
noticeable here among our military personnel. Do not 
misunderstand me—there is a certain percentage of well 
disciplined oun in Washington but it is definitely 
not high. A place where our soldiers are subjected to 
the scrutiny of representatives from our various states 
and of foreign dignitaries from the free nations of the 
world, is certainly not the place nor the time for such 
neglect. I have seen many soldiers look through officers 
on the street. I’ve seen others with their sleeves rolled 
up and hats perched on the backs of their heads with 
that “I’m tough” attitude better fitted for movie scenes 

These men on duty in Washington, for the most part, 
have special duty assignments. There does not exist the 
cohesion and esprit de corps that exists elsewhere, yet 
their jobs are most important for the accomplishment 
of our purpose—giving Hitler and Tojo the kick in the 
pants they are asking for. Directives and circulars do 
not in themselves accomplish the results needed. It 
is the personal touch, in other words, the man-to-man 
correction on the spot that must show these men thei 
faults. Flagrant violators should be reported to their unit 
commanders by informal notes from officers. A sug 
gestion of a corrective measure to confirm non-conform 
ists might be headed under the title 
Camp Oshkosh!” 


“Troop Duty 
A good soldier always salutes! 
Jounny DoucHeoy 
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The Master Plan for Conquest 
GEOPOLITICS: THE STRUGGLE FOR SPACE AND 
POWER. By Robert Strausz-Hupé. New York: G. 
P. Putnam's Sons, 1942. 264 Pages; Maps; Index; $2.75. 


We have heard a lot about geopolitics in the past year or 
more. Some have seized upon it as a science close to wiz- 
ardry in the hands of our Nazi enemies. Some have been 
ponderous in their discussion. Only a few have gone into 
it with intelligence and insight. 

Mr. Strausz-Hupé is in the third category. He brings a 
brilliant mind and powers of clear discussion to his ex- 
amination into the work of past and present geopoliticians 
and its application, or lack of it, to our world today. As I 
read Geopolitics I turned down the corners of fifty or sixty 
pages which held the passages I thought I might quote or 
refer to in reviewing the book. However, I do not intend to 
use them all, strong as the temptation is. 

The main reason why we have known so little about geo- 
politics, its following and its literature, writes Mr. Strausz- 
Hupé, is “in part accidental, in part due to skillful camou- 
flage. The literature of geopolitik is extremely indigestible.” 
It has a complicated jargon. The Nazis have “taken pains to 
depreciate the importance of their new science,” and have 
relied on their ability to deceive other governments as to 
their objectives. “Haushofer,” says this author, “has never 
published a master plan for German foreign policy in any 
of his books. He has simply set up principles “that would 
enable Germany’s rulers always to choose the right course. 
In this sense geopolitics is the working basis of German 
foreign policy.” 

Perhaps Mr. Strausz-Hupé’s most interesting discussion 
is that in which he deals with the “heartland.” He gives 
Dr. Halford MacKinder’s statement that the land of the 
world is composed of one continent—the world island— 
covering one-sixth of the globe, and its core, the heartland, 
consisting of Asiatic Russia, Persia, Tibet, and Mongolia, 
control of which with sufficient manpower would control 
the world. Then in an intensely interesting chapter entitled 
“Heartland and Hokum,” the author neatly carves to pieces 
the Nazi distortions of the heartland theory in the endeavor 
to make it fit the Nazi expansionist tendencies. 

“The fact is,” he writes, “the Nazis actually have no in- 
tention of seeking an alleviation of Germany's much-touted 
overpopulation problem in the more thinly populated areas 
outside the Reich. Two years of uninterrupted conquest 


have revealed the true nature of Nazi Germany’s plans | 
the reorganization of Europe. So far from desiring a les 
industrialized and hence less densely populated German 
the Nazis clearly envisaged a concentration of technologic, 
productivity and skills within the Reich proper. All othe; 
European states were to be reduced to the status of hewer 
of wood and drawers of water; their function was to supph 
the German overlords with food and raw materials. So. {,; 
from resulting in any wider distribution of the German pop 
ulation, Hitler’ s New Order brought an influx of slave labor 
into the Reich.” 

It is also Mr. Strausz-Hupé’s belief that if the Allies had 
studied the “Geopolitikers” they would have understood 
what the Axis grand strategy would be in war. It isn’t to 
late, he thinks, to profit by the lessons of Geopolitik. “With 
their vast space and power potential, the United Nation: 
have only to organize, by planned and concentrated effort 
their space and power to win the Second World War. 

Not many Americans, thinks this author, want to see in 
the future “a world of fighting superstates” without sinall 
nations, as some other writers have proposed both of Ger 
many and of the United States. This “has nothing to recom 
mend it but symmetry.” 

“This is not a future that many Americans will care t 
envision. The Second World War has forcibly compelled 
the United States to intervene in a global scale; American 
power is present in every part of the earth, yet Americans 
are no more seeking the scepter of tomorrow’s world than 
they are clinging to yesterday’s illusion of safety by isola 
tion. Theirs is an eminently practical interest in a universal 
order and: a firm belief that nations, big and small, can 
share on equal terms the good things of this earth. This, 
to be sure, is not ice-cold realism. But neither is power poli 
tics as an end in itself. No nation would have dared to work 
out its dream of greatness if it had gambled only on « 
realistic estimate of its chances of success. 

“The idealism of the United States is backed by unique 
realities. Not all of these realities, notably the geographical 
one, had until a short while ago been more than vague) 
apprehended by most Americans. Through the study of 
German geopolitics these realities are brought into relief 
Even if geopolitics were simply the German blueprint for 
world conquest and nothing else, it would be worth study 
ing. But it is far more than that. Granted in full all of its 
sinister aberrations, it remains a challenge to our conception 
of world policy. A critical examination of geopolitics will 
give us a new insight into our problems in world politics 

No one else has written so clear a statement of what ge 
politics should mean to Americans. 
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1942 BOOK REVIEWS 97 
Service to Army Women—and Men WANNA @ LOCO 


THE \A3MY WOMAN'S HANDBOOK. By Clella 
Reeves Collins. New York: Whittlesey House, 1942. 
203 rages; $1.25. 


Mrs. Collins has rounded up in this little handbook very 
compl nformation for the financial and legal protection 
of the Army wife, mother, and family. This takes up about 
three-quarters of the book. The fourth quarter consists of 
brief advice concerning calling cards, formal parties, and 


L 













Guerrilla 





other helpful Emily Post matters of a military kind. In the 
appen there is a directory by states of legal aid organiza aul® ake 
tions where soldiers and their families can obtain such aid. 

In assembling the information that makes up the bulk By BERT LEVY 


{ this book Mrs. Collins has unquestionably done a serv- 
S ice to Army women in general. (Her material is not simply a : 
ess of value to the officer's wife, but to the wife of any man in For Training in— 
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ca There are hardships in war for both halves of a separated STREET FIGHTING 

her family. These are a lot easier to bear if both of the distant AMBUSHING PATROLS 

ers members of the family know that all possible preparations ' 

Dh have been made for every contingency. It has always been NOISELESS KILLING | 

far true enough that when a man goes to war he may not come / 

op back. Every wife and husband knows it and faces it, but HARRYING OF LARGER FORCES 

bor all too often does not do so to the full extent of taking the . ) 
trouble to put all family matters in order before the separa TANK FIGHTING 1] 

rad tion, Some readers may think that there cannot help but be 

vod some feeling of hardness or calculation on the part of a wife 1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 

to who studies and knows her every right while her husband 11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 

ith is away at war and if he does not return. But if hardness 

ons or calculation exist, they are distinct from common sense, 51 or more copies: 17¢ each ' 

ort the normal desire for security, and the wish on both sides 
to have the comfort of knowing that everything has been 

in done that can be done for times that may be tough to go Z 1} 

ull [A through. PPPPIPIPIPIPIPEEEEKREEER EEE EER | 

eI [here isn’t an Army family that can’t use The Army 1 

om Woman's Handbook. There isn’t an Army wife or husband | 
who doesn’t need to know of the matters it discusses and iy 

St to act upon them. 

lled | 

can of 7 7 By MAJOR F. O. MIKSCHE, Czech Army 

on Engineers in the Fighting Team a Leantled ral 

ol [J ENGINEERS IN BATTLE. By Lieutenant Colonel Paul eres the clearest detailed exposition | 

sal W. Thompson. Harrisburg: Military Service Publishing yet of Nazi offensive warfare. Not just an- | 

can Company, 1942. 108 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; $1.50. other “‘war book’’ but an absorbing study 

. INFANTRY JOURNAL readers are thoroughly familiar with of modern warfare. 

" the clear and intelligent writing on the present war which . : oe 2 3 . 

Colonel Thompson has been doing. Engineers in Battle Published in Britain as Blitzkrieg. 

originally appeared as separate articles in The Military 

= Engineer, and taken together they form another book from $2.50 

iz this Army writer of much value in understanding modern 

a’ methods of warfare. 

caf = should not be gathered from the title that Colonel The Infantry Journal 

lief ompson has made any attempt to separate the engineer ° ae 

for Iq “OOPS Of modern armies, their tactical means and methods, The Infantry <Association’s 

ids and their operations, from those of the other arms of ground ‘Magazine for Fighting Men 


fF its and air with which they coéperate in today’s warfare. His 1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 

emphasis is naturally upon the engineers, but his book can 
actually be taken as a text on the modern advance combat 
team itself—the combination of engineers, infantry, tanks, 
artillery, aviation, and all the other special outfits which de 


pend so heavily upon each other's efforts in battle. NAAADL 
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SOUND OFF 


Soldier Songs from the Revolution 
to World War II 


Edited by 
EDWARD ARTHUR DOLPH 
Music Arranged by 


PHILIP EGNER 


A new edition of Army songs. Every company 
should have a copy. 


$3.50 


PPPPPPPPPPIPIPECEEEE EERE EEE EE 
The FOURTH Horseman $1.00 
By LT. COL. J. H. DOHERTY 
Finance Department 

This book on life and death will enable every 


soldier to leave his affairs in the best of shape 
before leaving for battle. 


PPPPPIPIPPPPPPER ERE KEKE EEE EEK 


Allenby: A Study in Greatness $3.00 
By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 


A study of a great military leader of World 
War I by a great leader of the present war. 


Conflict: The American Civil War $3.50 
By GEORGE FORT MILTON 
A concise one-volume account of the American 
Civil War. 
Mission to Moscow $3.00 
By AMBASSADOR JOSEPH E. DAVIES 
The latest and best interpretation of Soviet 
Russia. 
Introducing Australia 
By C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 
An American who knows describes the land 
and its people. 
Generals and Generalship $1.00 
By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 
Stimulating lectures by the great British Com- 
mander. 
Remember Pearl Harbor! $1.25 
By BLAKE CLARK 


The story of what happened in Hawaii, Decem- 
ber 7. 


The Infantry Journal 


The Infantry <Association’s 
Magazine for Fighting Men 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 





$3.00 
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Background Book 


SCHOOL OF THE CITIZEN SOLDIER. [dited 4, 
Lieutenant Colonel Robert A. Griffin. Adapte:| from the 
Educational Program of the Second Army. \ew Yor} 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1942. 588 Pages: J 
lustrated; Maps; Index; $3.00. . 
This book contains the Educational Progran prepared 


for the Second Army. It covers in part the same ground 
the Army Orientation Courses did in its series of lecture. 
but also devotes about 175 pages to the armed forces of the 
United States, Japan, and Germany; more than that to , 
history of America and the American Constitution by Ralp} 
H. Gabriel of Yale University, and a shorter section 1) 
Geography and World Trade by William G. Fletcher, als 
of Yale. 

The material is all unquestionably helpful toward the 
purpose for which it was prepared—the widening of the 
mental and spiritual horizon, the opening of new vistas of 
understanding, and the increasing of the soldier's interest in 
current events. The material reads along all right, but, in 
my opinion, does have too much of the schoolroom in it 

Perhaps the best stuff in the book is that on “the organi 
zation of an army.” In this brief chapter there is an attemp, 
made to show a whole army before breaking the army down 
into the different branches and services. Most other a 
tempts to cover organization do the opposite, putting undue 
stress on the separate arms and services and even leaving 
out the big picture entirely. But even in this part of the 
book you can catch a whiff, every other page or so, of the 
chalk and the eraser. 

I am certain it would be possible to put over this same 
material with a lot more steam in it. There is one place in 
School of the Citizen Soldier where there actually is some 
steam under a pretty fair head of pressure. I mean the con 
cluding chapter, which quotes at some length Gener! 
Lear's Army Day speech at Detroit. I wish he’d had time « 
inject a similar forcefulness into other parts of the book. 

I believe the serious soldier, accustomed to reading non 
fiction, will read this book and enjoy it, and find it informa 
tive and helpful to him. But that isn’t the man who need 
what is in this book. 
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Brilliant Plans and Costly Errors 


DESERT WAR. By Russell Hill. New York: Alfred A 
Knopf, Inc., 1942. 310 Pages; Illustrated; $2.75. 


This is good reading. It’s way above the run of books by 
war correspondents. You get the feeling of the desert wa 
here, even if the author doesn’t try to lay out any of the 
tactical situations fully. 

Naturally, Desert War does not cover the recent suc 
cesses of Rommel. In concluding his book Mr. Hill writes 
“So nothing was really decided. Thousands of men wer 
killed, large quantities of material were destroyed. Great 
deeds of personal heroism were performed. Generals de 
vised brilliant plans and made costly errors. Weapons an¢ 
tactics were tested under ideal fighting conditions. It look 
as though it will all have to be done over again. Perhaps 
it will be done better the next time. Perhaps that narrow 
desert front will eventually be eliminated. Or perhaps th 
armies will remain opposed to each other in Cyrenaic 
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until the wat has been decided on other battlefields.” 
There «re a couple of “ors” that the author didn’t include 


in that paragraph and that have come too close to happen- 
ing sin he finished his book. However, I recommend 
Desert WW/ar to all Army readers and especially to tankers. 
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Handbook for Health in Hot Countries 


HOW TO LIVE IN THE TROPICS. By Virginia Hunt. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1942. 178 
Pages Index; $2.00. 


On the basis of a tour at two tropical stations and visits 
to two others, 1 would say that this is a sensible and valu- 
able book. Indeed, I would probably have felt better and 
had more energy. in the tropics if I had been able to read 
this book first. It contains some very good advice not found 
in oficial manuals or regulations, and of course it applies 
to people going to the tropics on civilian work as well as on 
military duties. Mrs. Hunt has done a complete job in a 
book well worth close study by all whom it may concern. 
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BRAZIL IN CAPITALS. By Vera Kelsey. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1941. 326 Pages; Index; Illustrated; 
$3.50. 


Brazil In Capitals pictures the cities which dominate the 
nation’s life. Besides Rio de Janeiro, twenty state capitals 
are described; also important one-time capitals and capitals 
without portfolio, such as Santos, the coffee port, Petropolis, 
the “summer capital of Brazil” and Santarem, the potential 
commercial capital of the Amazon. 

After you read the book you feel as if you were ac 
quainted with the beautiful land which Amerigo Vespucci 
and Andre Goncalves first saw on January 1, 1502, and 
which is today the largest of South American nations. 
-W.G. J. 
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JAPAN’S DREAM OF WORLD EMPIRE: THE 
TANAKA MEMORIAL. By Carl Crow. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1942. 118 Pages; $1.25. 


In this brief book Mr. Crow gives us a historical docu- 
ment of the greatest importance with an introduction by 
him of some length. In the introduction he tells us how 
many centuries back Japan’s dream of empire extends, 
describing the exploits of Hideyoshi in the late sixteenth 
century. This leader's hope of world empire has been 
glorified through the centuries since then, says Mr. Crow. 
Hence the parts of the Tanaka Memorial which so bluntly 
lay out the Japs plans for future conquest (“In order to 
conquer the world, we must first conquer China. . . .”) 
have an almost ancient historical basis. 
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FIRE IN THE PACIFIC. By Simon Harcourt-Smith. 


New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1942. 236 Pages; 
$2.00. 


The author covers the last eleven years in the Pacific 
from a British viewpoint. In a final chapter he presents his 
ideas on the conduct of the war. “We must not only be as 
numerous and well-equipped as the enemy, but as skillful 
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BOOKS ON OUR ARMY 


W hat the Citizen Should Know About: 


Pl, ee $2.50 
By Hanson W. Baldwin 

Be EE iWin Sc cio cee $2.50 
By Lt. Harvey S. Ford 

THE COAST GUARD ...... $2.50 
By Hickman Powell 

THE MARINES ........... $2.50 
By Capt. John H. Craige 

OUR ARMS AND WEAPONS . $2.50 
By Major James E. Hicks 

THE ARMY ENGINEERS... $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Paul W. Thompson 

THE AIR FORCES ............ $2.50 
By Lt. Col. Harold E. Hartney 

MODERN WAR .......... $2.50 
By Fletcher Pratt 

CIVILIAN DEFENSE ........... $2.50 


By W. D. Binger and H. H. Railey 


DDD 
Engineers in Battle 


By LT. COL. PAUL W. THOMPSON 


$1.50 


This popular Infantry Journal author tells the 
story of his own branch. 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPPERER EERE EERE 
The Story of Our Air Forces 


By 

LT. GEN. H. H. ARNOLD 
and 

BRIG. GEN. IRA C. EAKER 


THE ARMY FLYER 


$2.75 
WINGED WARFARE 


$3.00 
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AWWW) PAPAS 


STRATEGY AND THE WAR 


Axis Grand Strategy $3.75 
Blueprint of Total War 


This book tells what the best German military 
writers thought about war just before the Second 
World War began. 
Armies on Wheels 
By S. L. A. MARSHALL 
Brilliant thought on today’s war by the military 
expert of the Detroit News. 
The Nature of Modern Warfare 
By CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS 


A leading British critic analyzes modern war 
in fluent language. 


$2.50 


$1.25 


Geopolitics: The Struggle for 
Space and Power 
By ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 


Global Warfare $1.00 


By EDGAR ANSEL MOWRER and 
MARTHA RAJCHMAN 


An atlas of world strategy. 


War and National Policy $1.00 


A bibliography of some 350 books and 200 
articles in periodicals are listed in this outline. 


$4.00 


$2.75 


The German Army 
By DR. HERBERT ROSINSKI 


A thorough account by a former German ex- 
pert on strategy. 


German Psychological W arfare 
Edited by LADISLAS FARAGO 


A summary of the Nazi Army’s uses of psy- 
chology. 


America’s Strategy in W orld Politics $3.75 
By NICHOLAS J. SPYKMAN 


A modern treatment of strategy on a wide scale 
involving the geography of international polli- 
tics, trade and armed strength. 


$2.50 


Strategy for Victory $1.75 
By HANSON BALDWIN 


The military critic of The New York Times 
ably sizes up the war. 


The Infantry Journal 


The Infantry <Association’s 
Magazine for Fighting Men 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
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fighters as they. . . A superiority in tanks, ¢\en a 
mand of the air, does not necessarily give you Vici ry. 
So long as we are still too weak to pass to the offensive ,, 
should take a leaf out of the Chinese book and lraw th 
enemy away from the sea. This does not mean however 
that we should abandon all thought of conductin, amphib 
ous operations. . . . No important unit of the Nay, ,, 


Army should be risked in a serious action without Prope; 
air cover.” This, of course, is a British writer's advice , 
British high authorities. It seems sound for those of the 
United Nations as a whole. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF CANADA FOR AMER; 
CANS. By Alfred Leroy Burt. Minneapolis: The Up 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1942. 279 Pages; Illustrated 
Maps; $3.00. 


This Canadian whe is now professor of history at th 
University of Minneapolis draws few punches in describ 
ing American-Canadian relations since the days of thy 
French and Indian wars. More than once he shows clear} 
that the policies of the United States were a direct rebuf 
to our neighbor to the north. He usually points out thoug! 
that this result was an unexpected by-product on our part 

For example, Canada and the other dominions won th 
right to sit on an equal basis with the British governmen: 
at the peace tables in Versailles. It was a hard-won fight 
for international status and the Canadians naturally » 
sented it when, during the campaign against the Leagu 
of Nations in this country, one of the criticisms was that 
the British Empire had several votes and the United State: 
only one. Canadians took the criticism as an attack on her 

This is, of course, not a complete book, but the reade 
who wants an introduction to the great nation to our north 


will find Mr. Burt’s book a valuable guide.—J. B. S. 
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AMERICAN UNITY IN ASIA. By Pearl S. Buck. Ne 
York: The John Day Company, 1942. 140 Pages; $1.25 
Pearl Buck pleads in this series of articles and speeche: 

for Americans to unite in the war effort through realizatio 
that the greater part of Americans of every national ancestr 
are loyal. We should all, she believes, feel that ever 
American who believes in freedom and human equality « 
worthy of trust, and that “in such trust we find our unit) 
She suggests that when we have defeated Japan we \ 
need the assistance of loyal Japanese-Americans in Japa! 
itself. “The Japanese people,” she writes, “are used to being 
led. They will not know how to lead themselves. . . . Nev 
leaders will not be found in Japan. They must be sen 
there.” In this work of reconstruction, the author feels, th 
loyal Japanese-American will be of highest value. 
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SERVICEMEN’S MANUAL. Washington: Nation: 
CIO Committee for American and Allied War Relie! 
1942. Gratis. 


The purpose of this little book, which will undoubted| 
have a tremendous distribution, is to tell members of the 
CIO who come into the Army or Navy what their own 
civil rights and those of their families are as to debts, job 
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insurance, and absentee voting, and what assistance their 
families ay obtain from the Red Cross and the free legal 
aid organizations. All of this is important information to 
ever ice man, and it is here presented in clear lan 
ouage. | here is a foreword by Philip Murray which con 
“judes. \fter all, we [Americans] did not seek this war, 
nor are we fighting it merely to win a military triumph. We 
goht this war to insure the better days beyond. We will 
gcht and win so that Americans and men everywhere may 
live out their lives under God, in security, peace and 
freedom 

7 g 7 


pAN-AMERICAN PROGRESS. By 
Green. New York: 
Index; $2.00. 


A dull book in which the author talks down to the gen 
eral reader about matters that need a livelier treatment. It 
has some value, however, as a brief summary of all that 
has been done and is being done toward drawing the 
\merican nations closer. 

But the fact is that there are millions of good people 
in the other nations of this hemisphere whom we would 
enjoy knowing better and who would probably like us a 
lot better on closer acquaintance. I’ve had the privilege and 
fun of knowing a number of them, and the kind of book 
that will help citizens of the United States toward full 
friendship is not this kind of book. Only books that show 
the rest of the Americans as they are, with friendly sym- 
pathy and appreciation, will help to this end. 


Philip Leonard 
Hastings House, 1942. 214 Pages; 
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WESTWARD THE COURSE! By Paul McGuire. New 
York: William Morrow & Company, 1942. 426 Pages; 
Index; Illustrated; $3.75. 


This author describes Oceania in a mixture of history, 
observation and conjecture that makes excellent reading. 


It is in part a travel book and a book of historical philoso- 


S phy. It tells us much of the part of the world that has be- 


come so important to the United States. 

I feel, however, that the breaking up of the chapters 
into so many somewhat disjointed sub-sections often inter- 
feres with the continuity. However, Westward the Course! 
offers more background—and better written background— 
on the South Seas and their peoples than any other single 


recent volume. 
5 A 5 A 5 A 


ATLANTA: A CITY OF THE MODERN SOUTH. 
The American Guide Series. New York: Smith & Dur 
rell, 1942. 251 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.50. 


From Five Points east to Decatur and west to the Chat- 
tahoochee and Fort McPherson, this new volume of the 
American Guide Series covers the Georgia metropolis. Its 
writing, its history, and its pictures are right up to the 
usual high standard of all these books. 

| should think that the American Guide Series as a 
whole, both the books on the states and the newer ones on 
the cities, would make the finest kind of reading for troops 
now far away from those states and towns. They not only 
remind you of the region you know best. They also give 

you a chance to add in your own mind the things you 


think the guidebooks should have included. 
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TANK-FIGHTER TEAM 


By LIEUTENANT ROBERT M. GERARD 


(Formerly French Armored Force) 


This is the story of the Battle of France—not 
the story told in glittering generalities but the 
actual experiences of a young French lieutenant 
of an antitank unit. 


{This} narrative of personal experience in the 
Battle of France is magnificent ... it is a per- 
fect example of the “little picture,” a description 
of combat as witnessed and experienced by the 
individual soldier.—The Washington Post. 


83 pages; 7 maps. 


$1.25 
> >DD>DDIDIDIDIIDDIIEEEKEEEEEEKKK 


Signposts of Experience $2.75 
By MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM J. SNOW 


These World War memoirs of the Chief of Field 
Artillery from 1918 to 1927 are indispensable for 
an understanding of rearmament and personnel 
expansion. 


PPPPPPPPPPIPIPEREER REEL ELE EE 


The Tools of War 
By JAMES R. NEWMAN 


A thorough discussion of modern arms in un- 
derstandable terms. 


PPPPIPPIPPPPPIPEREREE EEE EE EK 


$5.00 


The Impact of War $2.50 


By PENDLETON HERRING 


The finest modern book on our government and 
its military strength. 


PPPPPPPIPIPIPICRRE KER ER EEE EER 


Great Soldiers of Two World Wars $3.50 


By H. A. DeWEERD 


The editor of Military Affairs writes short biog- 
raphies of twelve leaders. 


The Infantry Journal 


The Infantry -Association’s 
Magazine for Fighting _Men 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
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Manual of Mess Management 


Over 300 Pages of Information 
for Everybody from the 
CO to the Cook 


CONTENTS: 
Introduction. 
Feeding the American Soldier. 
Mess ment. 
Kitchen Management. 
Cooking. 
Baking. 
Foods. 
Meats, Fish, and Poultry. 
Inspection of Subsistence Supplies. 
Recipes. 
Mess Sanitation. 
Appendix (10-day menu, tables, etc.) 

New mess officers will find this book indispen- 
sable; old-timers will find it convenient. Not only 
a book for officers, the MANUAL should be in the 
hands of every person whose duties pertain to 
feeding the American soldier. 


$2.00 


SP PNAY LYLE 


— 


PPPIPIPPIPPPPIIEREEEEE EEE EE LE 


Company Administration and 
Personnel Records 


TWELFTH EDITION 
July, 1942 
The orderly room and headquarters bible. 


Waterproof paper binding ......... $1.50 
Full cloth binding ........... 


PPPPPPPPIPPPPIERE REE EEE EEE EK 


New Infantry Drill Regulations 


An up-to-date 346-page edition with con- 
siderable added material useful to soldiers 
of every grade. 

Peeemen MEMOS ow... ene eeees $ .50 
St Serer .75 
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OF THE PEOPLE. Edited by Harry Redcay \\arfe} - 

Elizabeth W. Manwaring. New York: Oxfor! Univer 
sity Press, 1942. 710 Pages; Illustrated; $2.3) 

Professors Warfel and Manwaring were governed wisely 

when they made up this collection. They say jin rd 

preface that they “have tried to present affirmation of 


achievement and of faith and have subordinated abstract 
discussions to living examples of Democracy in action” 
And this is exactly what they have succeeded well in doin, 
And in building their book they have included som. 
splendid passages such as “The Soldier’s Faith” by Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., which have been none to 
easy to come across until now. It’s a human, even an in 
spiring, compilation, and I hope it is widely used as a readey 
in schools. 
1 1 1 


THE SIXTH COLUMN: INSIDE THE NAZI-occu. 
PIED COUNTRIES. New York: Alliance Book Corpo 
ration, 1942. 313 Pages; $2.50. 


Here are ten tragic chapters on ten occupied countrie: 
of Europe—also a number of letters smuggled out of these 
countries. The chapter on Czechoslovakia is by Jan Masa. 
tyk, and the others are written by well-known citizens of 
the other nations. 

If one-tenth of this book is true—and the probabilities are 
that almost all of it is true, for it is written with restraint 
by highly responsible people—the job of war the United 
Nations have undertaken can never cease until the Nazi 
spirit is obliterated from the earth. The Sixth Column gives 
strong evidence also of a sustained spirit among the con 
quered peoples. 
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PAUL REVERE AND THE WORLD HE LIVED IN 
By Esther Forbes. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
1942. 510 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.75. 


This life of one of America’s best-known heroes makes 
good reading in these days when we are thinking more 
about heroes than we have been accustomed to. For that 
matter, Paul Revere and the World He Lived In will 
always be good reading, in time of war or in time of peace; 
for the author not only writes a zestful narrative but she 
has apparently sought the utmost accuracy through ex 
tensive research. 

One thing of which she reminds us is the fact that it was 
Paul Revere himself who hung the lanterns in Christ 
Church. Longfellow’s poem puts Paul Revere across the 
river to receive the signal. But it was he who gave it, and 
only then went a-riding. 
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DECEMBER 7: THE FIRST THIRTY HOURS. By the 
Correspondents of Time, Life and Fortune. New York 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1942. 229 Pages; $2.00. 


When I opened this book I had a notion it was going to 
be stale stuff. I was early on the radio on the afternoon of 
Pearl Harbor, and of course there has been a tremendous 
amount written around those first days of the war in the 
months since then. But despite the passage of time I found 
this book intensely interesting from beginning to end. The 
material in it surely deserved to be assembled in this form. 
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. THI MY WIFE. By Nancy Shea. Second edition. 
+ Ne rk: Harper & Brothers, 1942. 324 Pages; Index; 


1942 
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sely 


bai WI Mrs. Shea’s book first appeared I reviewed it The Service Academies 


orab!y in these columns but suggested that it might have “?— ' 
fe a » it of direct use to the wives of the tens of thou- Annapolis: Gangway to the Quarterdeck 
r cands of new officers in our Army. This Mrs. Shea has done By CAPT. W. D. PULESTON, U.S.N. 
ing in this revised edition. In a long, sympathetic and most 


The Story of the Naval Academy. 
helptu chapter entitled “Our New Citizen’s Army” she ry y 








ome . : 

ti overs many points that a wartime Army wife needs to Ete 

~ re Moreover, she has the right spirit in this new ma- West Point: Moulder of Men 

in- terial and expresses in it too most forcefully the feelings of By MAJOR WILLIAM H. BAUMER 

der he wives CO Everything about the “Point” is covered in detail. 
Pie <# 

: FLIGHT IN WINTER. By John Clinton Adams. Prince- $3.00 each 

U ton: Princeton University Press, 1942. 281 Pages; In- 

po dex; $3.00. PPPIPPPPPPPPIPPEEEEEEE REE EEE 

The retreat of the Serbian armies across the mountains 

ries to the Adriatic in the winter of 1915 has never been fully Army Talk $2.00 


a described before. Mr. Adams spends the first half of his By COLONEL ELBRIDGE COLBY 


book in describing the campaign leading up to this retreat. ae 
be His description of the operations is clear but it would There are hours of pleasurable reading in this 
have helped the book a lot had there been one good fold-out familiar dictionary of soldier speech. Every sol- 


map with which to follow the campaigns. Mr. Adams dier will enjoy thumbing through it. 


puts a good deal of color into this writing along with a 








sense of the dramatic, and altogether his book is a sound >>>>>>>>>>5>>>>< <<< 4444666 
ow and interesting piece of historical writing. 
ves , 
a Sele: ee avin B. SHEA — 
AIRCRAFT INSPECTION. By Ernest E. Wissman. New on 

York: Whittlesey House, 1942. 268 Pages; Illustrated; A grand gift for the Army helpmate — young 
IN Index; $3.00. and old. New Edition. 
ny, This appears to be a thorough and up-to-date manual 

| for aircraft inspectors and mechanics. Its impact on a re- PPPPIPPPIPPPIPERRE EEE E EEE EEK 
kes viewer who is not mechanically inclined is one resulting 
ore in astonishment at the many hundreds of details that must The Army Woman’s Handbook $1.25 
hat be checked in aircraft inspection. I knew that it was no By CLELLA REEVES COLLINS 
vill simple matter. But I didn’t realize quite how every square ; 
ce: inch of a plane must be looked over with intelligent per- A book that will be of real help to the women 
she ception before it is an acceptable war machine. of your family through the trying days ahead. 
ex- 
Pe oe PPPPPPPPPPPPPPIPCREEE EEE EEE EEK 

vas WAR HORSE. By Major Fairfax Downey. New York: — 3 
rst Dodd, Mead & Company, 1942. 235 Pages; Illustrated; Insignia of the Services $1.50 
. $2.00. By CAPT. PAUL BROWN 
in . ° . , 

This story of an Army horse—a Field Artillery officer's A fully illustrated work on the insignia of the 
mount—written for young people, will also be enjoyed by Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. Belongs in your 
adult horse lovers. Paul Brown’s many illustrations catch dayroom library. 

he the spirit and the action of horse-drawn field artillery. 
rk Raat. e The Infantry Journal 
THE LESSON OF LONDON. By Ritchie Calder. Lon- The Infantry <Association’s 
, to don: Secker & Warburg, 1942. 128 Pages; $.25. Magazine for Fighting Men 
of A clear and forceful account of the effect of last year’s 1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C 
he Ag Dombi he Lond le, with emphasi 
‘ om ings on t ndon peopie, with emphasis not only 
a on their superior guts but on the social changes that such 
he an experience of war was bound to bring about within a hind 
13 people that held together in hell as the British people did. AQ AAAQAS® - yw a a a A 
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BINDERS 


FOR FIELD AND TECHNICAL MANUALS 


V MANUALS Do Nort Gert Lost. 

V KEEPS MANUALS IN SYSTEMATIC ORDER. 
V MANUALS REMAIN IN Goop CONDITION. 
V No HOLE-PUNCHING NECESSARY. 

V INEXPENSIVE. 

V RuGGeED, DURABLE. 

V EAsy TO OPERATE. 


Needed by ALL headquarters, from company to army. 


$1.50 


(10% discount in lots of 10 or more, 
f. 0. b. Washington) 


Technical Manual Binders at same price. 


PPPPPPPPPPIIIICREKE REE ERE EERE 


Court-Martial Practical Guide $1.00 
By LT. COL. THOMAS F. McCARTHY 


Plain, understandable explanations—not legal 
language. An aid to every member of a military 
court. 


Orders 50¢ 


This new edition (now in printed form) con- 
tains a brief description of the mechanics and uses 
of all types of orders, memoranda, circulars, and 
bulletins with forty-five specimens of typical ad- 
ministrative orders. Every adjutant and sergeant- 
major will value this tool of his trade. 


The Soldier and the Law $1.50 
By LT. COL. J. A. McCOMSEY and 
CAPTAIN M. O. EDWARDS 


The complete guide for all court and board 
members ; great use also to adjutants, sergeants- 
major, and headquarters and unit clerks of all 
arms and services. 


How to Become an Officer, 
U. S. Army $1.00 
By LT. COL. ARTHUR VOLLMER 
A guide to the uninitiated. 


The Background of Our War $2.00 


This material is from the Army Orientation 
Courses. Splendid maps. Unbiased text. 


The Infantry Journal 


The Infantry -Association’s 
Magazine for Fighting Men 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
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GENERAL DOUGLAS MacARTHUR: GHTER 
FOR FREEDOM. By Francis Trevelyan Miller Phils 
delphia: John C. Winston Company, 1942. »7g “was 
$1.35. +2 


A somewhat breathless and simplified lift 


ptember 


MacArthur, with an introduction by Lowell T) bem 
particular book carries one’s memory back to the }ooks - 
similar style which were written about Gene;;| [J 5 
Grant and Admiral George Dewey as they becan national 
heroes. Though it is a reasonably complete an; accurate 


biography, the author's endeavor to sustain a dramatic tone 
throughout the book does not come off. 
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HEROES I HAVE KNOWN. By Max Eastman. Ney 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1942. 326 Pages; Photographs 
$3.00. 


This is a frankly personal record of hero worship nd 
ing the author's mother and eleven great and ne: -grea 
figures of our generation and the generations just before 
ours. As a liberal who supported the Russian Revolution 
it is not unnatural that Mr. Eastman counts such contro 
versial figures as Eugene Debs, Leon Trotsky, and John 
Reed among his heroes. The best known of the twelve 
is Mark Twain, whom Eastman knew when he was , 
young man in Elmira, New York.—J. B. S. 


vy A vy 


PRIVATE PURKEY IN LOVE AND WAR. By H. | 
Phillips. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942. 15 
Pages; Illustrated; $1.50. 

I can’t tell you why, but The Private Papers of Privat 
Purkey didn’t get a cackle out of me, but Private Purkey ix 
Love and War is certainly yrand fun. There is a good 
sketch of the author in this second Private Purkcy book 
by John Kieran. Purkey has a few things to tell the gen 
erals too as well as the folks-back home. A lot of the things 
he does and the things that happen to him, are pure ston 
But sometimes there is comment that counts. 
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THE COMING CRISIS IN MANPOWER. By Maxwell 
S. Stewart. New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1942 
32 Pages; $.10. 


A brief analysis of the demands the war will soon be 
making upon the manpower of the nation. There appear t 
be some headaches coming. The use of more women work 
ers will be one part of the solution, says the author. His 
discussion is clear but he doesn’t go very far into the 
possible manpower gains from the cutting down of non 


essential production. We have yet a long step to take in 


that direction. 
5 A 5 A 7 
OUR FIGHTING SHIPS. By Mitchell D. Katz, Jr., Her 


bert C. Lee, and Edwin L. Levy, Jr. New York: Harper 


& Brothers, 1942. 101 Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. 


This is a useful book of reference—a small-sized Janes 
It is packed with information on warships and clearly il 
lustrated. 
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THE |} \PSACK BOOK. Compiled by Frederick 
Drin New York: Greenberg, Publisher, 1942. 318 
Pages 50. 
































\ collection of puzzles, quizzes, tests, games, cartoons, 
sakes songs, plus a number of short stories and poems. 
It’s not either, except that the cartoons, it seems to me, 
could msiderably better. But there’s a lot of amuse 
ment and it is one of the very few light books yet 
wublished in this war worth sending as a present to a 
soldier 

ee A 


THE POEM OF BUNKER HILL. By Harry Brown. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1941. 158 Pages; 


C9 (x 


[he battle of Bunker Hill is used here as the stuff of 
legend and poetry by a writer of whom the New Yorker 
magazine has said “possesses one of the most unmistakable 
poetic gifts which have recently appeared.” The author, 
after serving for a time as a private and noncommissioned 
ofcer in the Corps of Engineers, is now on the staff of the 


\rmy newspaper Yank.—J. B.S. 
eae 1 


THE ENGLISH AT WAR. By Cassandra. London: 
Secker & Warburg, 1942. 128 Pages; Illustrated; $.25. 


For all the probable sincerity of social and religious 
thought behind this tract, I find it much too heavy and 
gloomy for any good. The British people themselves can’t 
take such stuff much to heart or they would never in the 
world still be fighting and smiling. 
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JAPANESE HANDBOOK FOR SAILORS, SOLDIERS, 
MARINES. By Herbert C. Lee. Published by the 
Author, 1942. $.25. 


[his pamphlet contains several thousand Japanese words 
and their meanings and other data concerning Japan and 
the Japanese. There are also translations of several hundred 
Japanese sentences in it and a guide to pronunciation. 
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POE'S RICHMOND. By Agnes M. Bondurant. Rich 
mond: Garrett and Massie, 1942. 234 Pages; $3.00. 


Chose who love the old Southern capital and its his 
torical associations will take great pleasure from this book. 
Much careful research has gone into it, and the printers of 
The Inrantry Journat, who make attractive books as well 
as attractive magazines, have kept well up to their standard 
here. The woodcuts by Ralph Warren Lemond add much 
to the artistic design of the book as a whole. 


7 4 7 

CALLING ALL WOMEN. By Keith Ayling. New York: 

Harper & Brothers, 1942. 208 Pages; $2.00. 

his is a guide book to the voluntary services and should 
be of help to any American woman who may not yet have 
found a way to help in this war. It covers the Red Cross, 
the American Women’s Voluntary Services, the USO, the 
mechanical and protective services, the jobs that can be done 
at home, and Civilian Defense. The author covers almost 
all possibilities for women in war work but does not go into 
the Woman's Army Auxiliary Corps. 
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BOOKS ON WAR 
Modern Battle $2.00 


By LT. COL. PAUL W. THOMPSON 


This is a book on today’s war—describing the 
action of small units in a dozen or more battles 
ranging from the campaign in Poland to the air- 
borne attack on Crete. Plenty of maps. 


IPPPPIPPPPPIIIPERKEEREEE EEL ELK 


Infantry in Battle $3.00 


Now in a new edition 0 mg in Battle is the 
standard book for the study of Infantry tactics. 
The smoke and fog of battle are brushed aside 
to disclose the realities of warfare through the 
use of actual historical examples, described for 
the most part by men who experienced them. 


DD DDPDYDD-EEEEEEEERR 
W arfare $3.00 
By BRIG. GEN. OLIVER L. SPAULDING, COL. JOHN 
W. WRIGHT and CAPT. HOFFMAN NICKERSON 
This is the fascinating story of war from the 


first tribal squabbles to the Napoleonic campaigns. 
Readable . . . accurate. 
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Roots of Strategy $3.00 


By COLONEL T. R. PHILLIPS 


Five great military classics, some of it newly 
translated from authentic sources. 
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American Campaigns 
By MAJOR MATTHEW FORNEY STEELE 


This is the only single work which gives de- 
tailed accounts, plus superb three-color maps, of 
every American battle from the Revolution to the 
Spanish-American War. Used as a textbook at 
West Point. 

{ Volume I: Text 
} Volume II: Maps 


$8.00 the set 


The Infantry Journal 


The Infantry Association's 


Magazine for Fighting Men 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 


Two Volumes: 


Aang 44444 


























Modern Library Books 


(Modern Library Titles Are 95¢ Each) 
NAPOLEON. By Emil Ludwig. 


The most stirring one-volume life of an earlier con- 
queror. 


My WAR WITH THE UNITED STATES. 
By Ludwig Bemelmans. 


A riot of comedy every soldier will cherish. 
THE Goop EarTuH. By Pearl Buck. 

An understanding novel of the Chinése 
Dro. Stories. By Honoré de Balzac, 


Short stories by the great French novelis 
the vein of Rabelais. 


EMINENT VICTORIANS. By Lytton Strath 


Contains the finest biography of a fem: 
dier—Chinese Gordon. 


THE RED BADGE OF Courace. By Stephei 
An American epic of panic in battlé 
THE THREE MusKETEERS. By Alexandte 
The favorite adventure story of million 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY: BEN JAMIN FRANKLIN. 
An American classic. 

THE HUNCHBACK OF Notre DaMeE. ByV 
A great favorite for many years. 

THE COLLECTED SHORT SToriEs OF RING 


A sportswriter’s stories that never hz 
moment. 


Mosy Dick. By Herman Melville. 
An exciting story of a whale. An Amefi 
. TORTILLA FLAT. By John Steinbeck. 
te The first success of this contemporary i... -em- 


MODERN LIBRARY GIANTS 
(Modern Library Giants Are $1.45 Each) 


| WAR AND PEACE. By Leo Tolstoy. 
| | The greatest novel ever written. 
i 











THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Thomas Carlyle. 
A great book by a great English historian. 
Les MISERABLES. Victor Hugo. 


The war chapters of this famous novel tell the full 
story of Waterloo. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Every American should be familiar with this book. 


hal THE Most PopULAR NOVELS OF SiR WALTER SCOTT. 
| Military adventure stories of the highest order. 


THE Forty Days or Musa Dacu. By Franz W erfel. 





ing Classic. 
(Other Modern Library Titles are on Page 110) 
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ii in Outline. This is perhaps the best book in which of” 
UHH low the leaders and the battles of the 1914-18 perio-ggFre 'S 
I war that began this one. . be 
Mit There is also Stephen Crane’s The Red Badge of (Hay lor 
Wil age, which tells of a scared, half-trained soldier in ip hig 
Hi and how he ran like hell and what he finally did aboa{ Mod, 
Ml The remarkable thing about this book was the fac gi" 7 
||| it caused so many arguments among the veterans wit ld 
||| was first published many years ago. The greater pa! i 
||| them agreed with the author that when they fought the 


own first battles they were mighty badly scared andd 
some of them—things of which they were thor mil 
| ashamed later on. There were some veterans, though. not 

| insisted that even to think the soldier gets scared in fan e 
| was a reflection on the American Army. But the psqst, a1 
i | gists are all with those who believe every man—cxgge | 
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ater pole like the other Giants, runs way over a thousand 
fought mm 2 length. Dumas’ The Three Musketeers comes 
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Penguin Books 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 


51 or more copies: 17¢ each 


(Your choice of titles) 


™©4NTRY JOURNAL-PENGUIN 
BOOKS 


VARFARE. By Bert Levy. 
of guerrilla fighting explained. 


>» ARMY FIGHTS. 
1 of factual articles from The INFANTRY 


T PLANE? (U. S. and Enemy). 
spotter’s book. 


JIN BOOKS ON THE WAR 


ww War. By Tom Wintringham. 
nerican edition with new material in 


/ (Is At War. By Harold Nicolson. 
of the causes and aims of the war as 
Englishman. 
"AR. By Lw. 
uistory of Europe during the first year 
Var I. 


SIGNALLING & MAP READING FOR THE HOME GUARD 
By H. G. Stokes. 


These British lessons in signalling and map reading 
have much of interest to our own Home Guard units 


MYSTERIES 


SPADES AT MIDNIGHT. By Stephen Maddock. 
A first-class spy story. 


Mr. Mortimer GETS THE JITTERS. By Berkeley 
A gay story of the British underworld. 


STANDARD FICTION 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By Jonathan Swift. 
A savage satire that became a world-wide favorite 


PYGMALION. By Bernard Shaw. 
A romance by the unpredictable English playwright. 
(Other Penguin Titles are on Page 110) 
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Modern Library Books 


(Modern Library Titles Are 95¢ Each) 
NAPOLEON. By Emil Ludwig. 


The most stirring one-volume life of an earlier con- 
queror. 


My War WITH THE UNITED STATES. 
By Ludwig Bemelmans. 


A riot of comedy every soldier will cherish. 
THE Goop EarTH. By Pearl Buck. 

An understanding novel of the Chinese. 
Dro_t Stories. By Honoré de Balzac. 


Short stories by the great French novelist written in 
the vein of Rabelais. 


EMINENT VICTORIANS. By Lytton Strachey. 


Contains the finest biography of a remarkable sol- 
dier—Chinese Gordon. 


THE RED BADGE OF Courace. By Stephen Crane. 
An American epic of panic in battle. 

THE THREE MUSKETEERS. By Alexandre Dumas. 
The favorite adventure story of millions. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY: BEN JAMIN FRANKLIN. 
An American classic. 

THE HUNCHBACK OF Notre Dame. By Victor Hugo. 
A great favorite for many years. 

THE COLLECTED SHORT SToriES OF RING LARDNER. 


A sportswriter’s stories that never have a dull 
moment. 


Mosy Dick. By Herman Melville. 

An exciting story of a whale. An American classic. 
TORTILLA FLAT. By John Steinbeck. 

The first success of this contemporary novelist. 


MODERN LIBRARY GIANTS 
(Modern Library Giants Are $1.45 Each) 
WAR AND PEACE. By Leo Tolstoy. 
The greatest novel ever written. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Thomas Carlyle. 
A great book by a great English historian. 
Les MISERABLES. Victor Hugo. 


The war chapters of this famous novel tell the full 
story of Waterloo. 


THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Every American should be familiar with this book. 
THE Most PopuLAR NOVELS OF SiR WALTER SCOTT. 


Military adventure stories of the highest order. 


ing Classic. 
(Other Modern Library Titles are on Page 110) 


THe Forty Days or Musa DaGu. By Franz Werfel. 
The war between the Armenians and Turks; a fight- 
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The Books of the Moder 
Library 


The 280-odd books of the Modern Library. published 
Random House, form one of the finest serics of reprin 
umes published in America. In order to make a Fuller 
of first-class general books available to its readers The 
FANTRY JouRNAL begins, in this issue, to list selected tj 
from the Modern Library, and will furnish to 


the Py 
want it a complete list of the library. " 


There won't be many Journat readers who are no 
ready acquainted with this series of books, for yey, 
standard and constantly growing source of first-rate js 
pensive reading matter. There are two types of books 
95c volumes of the Modern Library itself, and $1.45 \ 
ern Library Giants, many of which run over 1,000 pages 
contents. 


Among the titles The Journat has selected to lis j 
ally are many books that are classics of warfare. |p 
Giant series, for example, is War and Peace, the Tol 
book that tells of Napoleon’s drive far into Russia, and 
disastrous final retreat and loss of his army. A magnif 
gripping tale it is. And there’s more about leadershiy 
war within its pages than you'll find in any other novel 
a big book, but it goes along fast, especially for any re 


in uniform. 


Another military classic is Franz Werfel’s The 
Days of Musa Dagh. This story has a title that do 
give you much idea of the value of the book to mil 
men. But it’s one of the prime tales of combat of all 
If you want to get an idea of how the mountain fore 
Mikhailovich are operating in the upper Balkans, 
Forty Days of Musa Dagh will give it to you. It is ack 
of defensive fighting and leadership. — 


Among the smaller books—those of the Modem Lib 
itself (they aren’t actually small, for they run as high ¢ 
or seven hundred pages)—are Captain Liddell Har's 
cellent one-volume brief history of World War I, The 
in Outline. This is perhaps the best book in which w 
low the leaders and the battles of the 1914-18 period 
war that began this one. 


There is also Stephen Crane’s The Red Badge of 
age, which tells of a scared, half-trained soldier in } 


and how he ran like hell and what he finally did abu 
The remarkable thing about this book was the fac 


it caused so many arguments among the veterans wi 
was first published many years ago. The greater pa 
them agreed with the author that when they fought 


own first battles they were mighty badly scared and‘ 


some of them—things of which they were thor 

ashamed later on. There were some veterans, though, 
insisted that even to think the soldier gets scared in! 
was a reflection on the American Army. But the ps 


gists are all with those who believe every man-ex* 
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lempnguin! Books and Infantry 


Journal-Penguins 


blishedimm the Penguin list this month there is a new edition of 
eprin: alg Wintt ham’s New Ways of War. This book has 
 fullerfifout of print for several months while the revision was 
s, Theme completed. This book, with its original slants on a 
ected sifliber of aspects of modern war, has had an even wider 
those yfl—ino in its early edition than the popular Guerrilla 


bre by Bert Levy. The author has done a most valu- 
work as a home-guard instructor and is one of the most 


are nag al of living military thinkers. 
Or yeq an : 
-tate iqame first edition of How the Jap Army Fights has been 


books ae exhausted, but a new printing will soon be off the 

1.45 \es and, probably, in time to avoid having this collec- 

0 page f Infantry Journal articles on the Jap Army go out of 
* Bieven briefly. 


10 list igqugumber of new Infantry Journal-Penguin books are 
re. In fag planned, all of which will of course be available at 
he Tolga prices shown on this page. 


ia, andi. worth pointing out that books in this inexpensive 


ragnihca are not necessarily “small” books in the size of their 
idershipiints, They actually run all the way from the length of a 
t novel. MM to around one hundred thousand words—the length of 
any re 


le book. The Infantry Journal is endeavoring not to 
ce ease of reading or typography in these books, and is 
The Hage this form of book the very best way to make good 


hat dome material readily available to the largest numbers. 

















Penguin Books 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 


51 or more copies: 17¢ each 


(Your choice of titles) 


INFANTRY JOURNAL-PENGUIN 
BOOKS 


GUERRILLA WARFARE. By Bert Levy. 
The tricks of guerrilla fighting explained. 


How THE JAP ARMY FIGHTs. 


A collection of factual articles from The INFANTRY 
JOURNAL. 


WHAT'S THAT PLANE? (U. S. and Enemy) 
An aircraft spotter’s book. 


PENGUIN BOOKS ON THE WAR 


New Ways or War. By Tom W intringham. 
Revised American edition with new material in 


cluded. 


Why Britain Is AT War. By Harold Nicolson 


A summary of the causes and aims of the war as 
seen by an Englishman. 
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MYSTERIES 


SPADES AT MIDNIGHT. By Stephen Maddock. 
A first-class spy story. 


Mr. MorTIMER GETS THE JITTERS. By Berkele) 
A gay story of the British underworld. 


STANDARD FICTION 


GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. By Jonathan Swift. 
A savage satire that became a world-wide favorite 


PYGMALION. By Bernard Shaw. 
A romance by the unpredictable English playwright. 
(Other Penguin Titles are on Page 110) 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS AND MANUAL 
Of The Month 


This month there are several interesting additions to the list of official Field and Techni 


ei) 8 HI Manuals—some new and some out-of- print manuals coming back into print. One of the most 
i | Hy useful of the new ones is Field Manual 21-22, Sports and Games (25c). Whoever worked , 
) { this particular manual did a very good job on it, and it is one that has been needed for a long tim: 
Tt 


Hal The same holds good on Field Manual 21-45, Individual Protective Measures (25¢). This is 
\ in general an extension of the individual protection material in Field Manual 21-100, Soldier's 
Handbook, with a number of excellent illustrations. As so often happens in the official manuals, 
the printing does not do justice to these fine drawings, but at least you can tell what they are 
about and in most copies see the details plainly. 
Field Manual 21-35, Sketching (20c), is back on the list, and so are several Air Forces Tech 
. nical Manuals, two important manuals being TM 1-210, Elementary Flying (25c) and TM 
a | 1-235, The Weather Observer ($1.00). Also, the Signal Corps Technical Manual 11-453, Shop 
Diy Work (20c). 
: . Three publications of The Adjutant General’s School are also added to the list of standard 
manuals and compilations. These are General and Special Staffs, Duties of the Regimental Ad- 
jutant, and Military Correspondence Checklist (10c each 
There is an unusual number of worthwhile general 
books this time, including several that bear directly on 
modern warfare. Lieutenant Colonel Paul W. Thomp- 
son's Engineers in Battle ($1.50) shows in most inter- 
esting fashion the place of engineers in the break- 
through combat team and elsewhere in modern warfare. 
Geopolitics by Robert Strausz-Hupé ($2.75) does a 


HANDY ORDER FORM—TEAR OUT AND MAIL 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL, INC., 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N. W., 


WASHINGTON, D. C. badly needed job of tracing geopolitics up from its 


beginnings and showing emphatically the exaggera 
tions and distortions of ‘which our Nazi enemies are 
guilty with respect to it. 





Please send the following books: 


Iwo of the new general books are especially notable 
for their maps. One is the War Department's Graphic 
History of the War (25c), a pamphlet which contains 
a series of maps used in conjunction with the Army 
Orientation Courses. It is a very-well-done series, and 
the progress of the war can be followed very readily on 
the maps of this book. The other book is G lobal War by 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer and Marthe Rajchman ($1.00). 
] This book is not a history of the war so much as a gen 
eral military geography. Its maps and text are first-rate. 
! There is also Virginia Hunt's How to Live in the 
Tropics ($2.00), a most useful handbook for anyone 
who receives orders for tropical service; and Mrs. Col 
| lins’ Army Woman's Handbook ($1.25), which is the 
most complete book so far published on the legal and 
| military rights of Army women in general Cincluding 
i) the wives of both officers and enlisted men). 
i This time a number of out-of-print and obsolescent 
i titles have been dropped from the list as a whole, and 
| there is a new section in the booklist of Modern Library 
titles as announced on page 106. 








| PD Bdeclene Bek canoe : 
C) Send bill to Company Fund, ---------- 


(For unit orders only) 


1) () Please charge to my account. 








. (Town or APO) (State) 
Tae ii (PL942) 











